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MOURNING    BRIDE. 


TRAGEDY. 


*' Ncque  enim  lex  sequior  ulla, 

"  Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua." 

Ovid,  dc  Artc  Am. 


7. 

T  O 

HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS, 

THE 

PRINCESS. 

MADAM, 

THAT  high  ftation,  which  by  your  birth  yon 
hold  above  the  people,  exacts  from  every 
one,  as  a  duty,  whatever  honours  they  are  capable 
of  paying  to  your  Royal  Highnefs  :  but  that  more 
exalted  place,  to  which  your  virtues  have  raifed  you 
above  the  reft  of  princes,  makes  the  attribute  of 
our  admiration  and  praife  rather  a  choice  more 
immediately  preventing  that  duty. 

The  public  gratitude  is  ever  founded  on  a  public 
benefit;  and  what  is  univerfally  blefted,  is  always 
an  univerfal  bleiTing.  Thus  from  yourfelf  we  de 
rive  the  offerings  which  we  bring ;  and  that  incenfe 
which  arifes  to  your  name,  only  returns  to  its  ori 
ginal,  and  but  naturally  requites  the  parent  of  its 
being. 

From  hence  it  is  that  this  poem,  conftituted  on  a 
moral,  whofe  end  is  to  recommend  and  to  encou 
rage  virtue,  of  confequence  has  recourfe  to  your 
Royal  Highnefs's  patronage ;  afpiring  to  caft  itfelf 
beneath  your  feet,  and  declining  approbation,  'till 
you  fhall  condefcend  to  own  it,  and  vouchfafe  to 
fhine  upon  it  as  on  a  creature  of  your  influence. 
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It  is  from  the  example  of  princes  that  virtue  be 
comes  a  faihion  in  the  people ;  for  even  they,  who 
are  averfe  to  inftrucYion,  will  yet  be  fond  of  imi 
tation. 

But  there  are  multitudes,  who  never  can  have 
means  nor  opportunities  of  fo  near  an  accefs,  as  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  fuch  examples.  And  to 
thefe,  Tragedy,  which  diftinguifhes  itfclf  from  the 
vulgar  poetry  by  the  dignity  of  its  characters,  may 
be  of  ufe  and  information.  For  th«y  who  are  at 
that  diftance  from  original  greatnefs,  as  to  be  de 
prived  of  the  happinefs  of  contemplating  the  perfec 
tions  and  real  excellencies  of  your  Royal  Hi-ghnefs's- 
perfon  in  your  court,  may  yet  behold  fome  {mall 
Sketches  and  imagings  of  the  virtues  of  your  mind, 
abflracled,  and  reprefented  on  the  theatre. 

Thus  poets  are  inftrucled,  and  inftru&;  not  alone 
by  precepts,  which  perfuade,  but  alfo  by  examples 
which  illuftrate.  Thus  is  delight  interwoven  with 
inftruclion;  when  not  only  virtus  is  prefcribed,  but 
alfo  reprefented. 

But  if  we  are  delighted  with  the  livelfnefs  of  a 
feigned  reprefentation  of  great  and  good  perfons 
and  their  actions,  how  muft  we  be  charmed  with 
beholding  the  perfons  themfelves !  If  one  or  two 
excelling  qualities,  barely  touched  in  the  (ingle  ac 
tion  and  fnrall  compafs  of  a  play,  can  warm  an 
audience,  with  a  concern  and  regard  even  for  the 
feeming  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  the  adlor;  with 
what  zeal  muft  the  hearts  of  all  be  filled  for  the 
continued  and  increafmg  happinefs  of  thcfe,  who 
are  the  true  and  living  inftances  of  elevated  and 
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perfiftlng  virtue  !  Even  the  vicious  themfelves  mull 
have  a  fecret  veneration  for  thofe  peculiar  graces 
and  endowments,  which  are  daily  fo  eminently 
confpicuous  in  your  Royal  Highnefs;  and  though 
repining,  feel  a  pleafure  which,  in  fpite  of  envy, 
they  perforce  approve. 

If  in  this  piece,  humbly  offered  to  your  Royal 
Highnefs,  there  fhall  appear  the  refemblance  of 
any  of  thofe  many  excellencies  which  you  fo  pro- 
mifcuoufly  poffefs,  to  be  drawn  fo  as  to  merit  your 
leaft  approbation,  it  has  the  «nd  and  accomplifh- 
ment  of  its  defign.  And  however  imperfect  it  may 
be  in  the  whole,  through  the  inexperience  or  inca 
pacity  of  the  author,  yet,  if  there  is  fo  much  as  to 
convince  your  Royal  Highnefs,  that  a  play  may  be 
with  induftry  fo  difpofed  (in  fpite  of  the  licentious 
practice  of  the  modern  theatre)  as  to  become  fome- 
times  an  innocent,  and  not  unprofitable  entertain 
ment;  it  will  abundantly  gratify  the  ambition,  and 
rccompenfe  the  endeavours  of, 


Your  Royal  Highnefs's  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humbly  devoted  fervant, 

WILLIAM  CONGREVI* 


PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by   Mr   B  E  T  T  E  R  T  O  N. 


nn  H  E  time  has  been  when  plays  were  not  fo  plenty. 

And  a  kfs  number  now  would  well  content  ye. 
New  plays  did  then  like  almanacs  appear ; 
And  one  was  thought  fufficient  for  a  year  : 
Tho'  they  are  more  like  almanacs  of  late  ; 
For  in  one  year,  I  think,  they're  out  of  date. 
Nor  were  they  without  reafon  join'd  together ; 
For  jufl  as  one  prognofticates  the  weather, 
How  plentiful  the  crop,  or  fcarce  the  grain, 
What"  peal*  of  thunder,  and  what  fhow'rs  of  rain  f 
So  t'other  can  foretel,  by  certain  rules, 
What  crops  of  coxcombs,  or  what  floods  of  foohv 
In  fuch  like  prophcfies  were  poets  fkill'd, 
Which  now  they  find  in  their  own  tribe  fulfill'd  : 
The  dearth  of  wit  they  did  fo  long  prefage, 
1$  fall'n  on  us,  and  almolV  ftarves  the  ftagc. 
Were  you  not  gricv'd,  as  often  as  you  faw 
Poor  actors  thrafh  fuch  empty  fheats  of  ftraw  f 
Toiling  and  laboring  at  their  lungs  expence, 
To  dart  a  jeft,  or  force  a  little  fenfe. 
Hard  fate  for  us !  ftill  harder  in  th'  event ; 
Our  authors  fin,  but  we  alone  repent. 
Still  they  proceed,  and,  at  our  charge,  write  worfc  j. 
'Twere  fome  amends  if  they  could  reimburfe  : 
But  there's  the  devil,  tho'  their  caufc  is  loft, 
There's  no  recovering  damages  or  coft. 

Good  wits,  forgive  this  liberty  we  take, 
Since  cuftom  gives  the  lofer-s  leave  to  fpeak. 
But  if  provok'd,  your  dreadful  wrath  remains^ 
Take  your  revenge  upon  the  coming  fceaet » 
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For  that  damn'd  poet's  fpar'd  who  damns  a  brother, 

As  one  thief  '(capes  that  executes  another. 

Thus  far  alone  does  to  the  wits  relate; 

But  from  the  reft  we  hope  another  fate. 

To  pleafe  and  move  has  been  our  poet's  fheme, 

Art  may  direc,t,  but  nature  is  his  aim  ; 

And  nature  mifs'd,  in  vain  he  boafts  his  art, 

For  only  nature  can  alTctfc  the  heart. 

Then  freely  judge  the  fcenes  that  fliall  enfue; 

Bfct  as  \vrth  freedom,  judge  with  candour  too. 

Be  wou'd  not  lofe  thro'  prejudice  his  caufc ; 

Nor  wou'd  obtain  precarioully  applaufe, 

Impartial  cenfure  he  requefts  from  all, 

Prepar'd  by  juft  decrees  to  ftarxl  or  fall. 


Dramatis  Perfonx. 


MEN. 

F.L,  the  King  of  Granada, 
GONZALEZ,  liis  favourite, 
GARCIA,  Ion  to  Gonfakz, 
I'ERKZ,  captain  of  the  guards, 
ALONZO,  an  officer,  <reature  to  "> 
Gonliilcz,  J 

OSMYN,  a  noble  prifontr, 
HELI,  a  prifoner,  his  friend, 
,  an  eunuch, 


Mr 

MrSANDFORD. 
Mr  SCUDAMOUJU 
Mr  FREEMAN. 
,.     . 

MrBETTERTON 
Mr  BOWMAN. 
Mr  BAILY. 


WOMEN. 

, 
j 


AI.MEXIA,  the   princef,  of  Gra-  MM  Ex  A.C  EGIRDLE. 

uada, 

ZARA,  a  captive  qr.een,  Mrs  BARRY. 

LEONORA,  a  chief  attendant  on*)  ..      n 

>  Mrs  BOWMAX. 
the  Piuicefs,                                    J 


Women,  Eunuchs,  and  Mutes  attending  Zara,  Guard?,  frc. 


The   SCINE,    GRANADA. 


THE 

MOURNING    BRIDE. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

A  Room  of  State. 

The  Curtain,  riftn*  ftotuly  to  fc,ft  Mafic,  dif covers    A  L  M  E  R.  I  A 
in  Mourning,  LEONORA   waiting  in  Mourning' 

After  the  Mujic,  Almeria  rife  3  from  her  Chair,  and  comes  forward* 

A  L  M  E  R  I  A. 

MU  S  I<3  has  charms  to  foothe  a  favage  bread, 
To  foften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read,  that  things  inanimate  have  mov'd, 
And,  as  with  living  fouls,  have  been  inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  perfuafive  found, 
"What  then  am  1  ?  Am  1  more  lenftlefs  grown 
Than  trees  or  flint  :  O  force  of  conftant  woe! 
"f  is  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 
Anfelmo  fleeps,  and  is  at  peace  ;  laft  night 
The  lilent  tomb  receiv'd  the  good  old  king; 
He  and  his  forrows  now  are  fafely  iodg'd 
Within  its  cold  but  hoJpitable  boibin. 
Why  am  not  1  at  peace? 

Leon.  Dear  Madam,  ceafe, 
Or  moderate  your  griefs  ;  there  is  no  caufe 

<A'<m.    No  caufe  !  peace,  peace;  there  is  eternal  caufe, 
And  mifery  eternal  will  lucceed. 
Thou  canft  not  tell — thou  haft  indeed  no  caufe. 

Lan    Believe  me,  Madam,  >  lament  AnfelmOj 
And  ahvays  did  compaifionate  his  fortune  : 
Have  often  wept  to  fee  how  cruelly 
"Your  father  kept  in  chains  hi:   fellow-king: 
AI.    ofi  ar  uight  whcu  ^il  have  btcn  retir'd, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Have  ftol'n  from  bed,  and  to  his  prifon  crept; 
Where,  while  his  jailor  flept,  I  thro'  the  grate 
Have  foftly  whifper'd,  and  euquir'd  his  health  ; 
£ent  in  my  fighs  add  pray'rs  for  his  deliv'rance ; 
lor  fighs  and  prayers  were  all  that  I  could  offer. 

/f />.v.   Indeed  thou  had  a  foft  and  gentle  nature, 
That  thus  couldft  melt  to  fee  a  ftranger's  wrongs. 
O  Leonora,  hadft  thou  known  Anfeimo, 
How  wou'd  thy  heart  have  bled  to  fee  hi?  fuff'rings  ! 
Thou  had  ft  no  caufe,  but  general  compajTion. 

Leon.   Love  of  my  royal  miftrefe  gave  me  caufe, 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him  ; 
For  I  had  heard  that  when  the  chancy  of  war 
I 'ad  blefs'd  Anfelmo's  arms  with  victory, 
And  the  rich  fpoil  of  all  the  field, .and  you, 
The  glory  of  ihe  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  fuccefs ;  that  then,  in  fpite  of  hate, 
Revenge,  and  that  hereditary  feud 
Between  Valentia's  and  Granada's  kings, 
JTe  did  endear  himfelf  to  your  affection, 
By  all  the  wetfhyand  indulgent  ways 
His  moft  indflftrious  goodnefs  cou'd  invent; 
Propofing  by  a  match  between  Alphonfo 
His  fon,  the  brave  Valentia  prince,  and  you, 
To  end  the  long  difiention,  and  unite 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Aim.  Alphonfo!   O  Alphonfo  ! 
Thou  too  art  quiet — long  haft  been  at  peace— 
Eoth,  both — father  and  fon  are  now  no  more. 
Then  why  am  I  1  O  when  fhall  I  have  reft  ?     • 
Why  do  I  live  to  fay  you  are  no  more  ? 
Why  are  all  thefe  things  thus-— Is  it  of  force  I 
Is  there  neceffity  I  muft  be  miferable  ? 
Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  Heav'n 
That  I  fhou'd  be  affli&ed  thus  ? — If  not, 
Why  is  it  thus  contriv'd  ?  Why  are  things  laid 
By  fome  unfeen  hand  fo,  as  of  fure  confequence, 
•They  muft  to  me  bring  curfes,  grief  of  heart, 
-  TJic  laft  diftrefs  of  life,  and  fure  defpair  ? 
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L'.'vri.-  Alas,  you  fearch  too  far,  and  think  too  deeply. 
Aim.  Why  was  1  carried  to  Anielmo's  court  ? 
Or  ttvere,  why  was  I  us'd  ib  tenderly  ? 
Why  not  ill-treated  like  an  enemy  ? 
For  fo  my  father  would  have  us'd  his  child. 
G  Alphonfo  !  Alphonib  ! 

Devouring  Teas  have  walh'd  thee  from  my  fight, 
No  time  ihall  rafe  thee  from  my  memory  j 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument; 
TLtf  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb: 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  in  ten d  ;  there,  there, 
Thy  dear  refemblance  is  for  ever  fix'd  ; 
My  love,  my  lord,  my  hufband  (till,  though  loft. 

Leo>i    Hufband  '   O  heavens  -' 

Altr,.  Alas,  what  have  I  laid  ? 
My  grief  has  hurried  me  beyond  all  thought  : 
I  wou'd  have  kept  the  lirret  ;  though  I  know 
Thy  love  and  faith  to  me  deierve  all  confidence. 
But  'tis  the  wreich'-s  comfort  tllll  to  have 
Some  fmall  reierve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 
Some  unfufpe&ed  hoard  of  darling  grief, 
Wuich  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep  and  mourn, 
And    glutton-like,  alone  devour. 

i««.    indeed. 
J  knew  not  this. 

A.>n.  O  no,  thou  know'ft  not  half, 
Kni^y'lt  nothing  of  my  forrows. —  If  thou  didft— 
If  I  iliou  d  tell  thee,  wouldft  thou  pity  me  ? 
Tell  me  ;  I  know  thou  would'ft,  thou  art  compaflionate. 

Leon.  Witneis  thefe  tears 

Al '  ,  1  thank  thee — Leonora, 
Indeed  I  do,  for  pitying  thy  fad  miftrefs  : 
For  'ti-s,  alas,  the  poor  prerogative 
Of  grcatnefs,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied 
But  1  did  promifc  I  wotild  tell  thee — What  ? 
Mv  mifcrii's  .   thou  doft "already  know  'em; 
Aod  when  I  told  thee  thou  didll  nothing  know, 
It  was  Ixcaule  thou  didft  not  know  Alphoafo ";- 
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For  to  have  known  my  lofs,  thou  mud  have  knowr* 
>.4is  worth,  his  truth,  and  tenclernefs  of  love. 

Leon.  The  memory  of  that  brave  pxince  (lands  fair 

Jn  all  report 

And  I  have  heard  imperfe&ly  his  loH.  ; 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  part, 
1  never  did  prefume  to  aik  the  ftory. 

Aim.  If  for  my  fxvelling  heart  I  can,  I'll  tell  thec, 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valentia, 
Ev'n  on  the  day  when  Manuel,  my  father, 
Led  on  his  conqu'ring  troops,  high  at  the  gates 
Of  King  Anlelmo's  pa'ace;  whirh  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge   he  iir'd. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames, 
Started  amidfl  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 

His  fatal  reaige Wou'd  that  I  had  fallen 

Amid  thofe  flames — but  'twas  not  fo  decreed, 
Alrfhonfo.  who  forefaw  my  father's  cruelty, 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  fhip 
Ready  to  fail;  and  when  this  nexvs  was  brought, 
We  put  to  fea  ;  but  being  bet  ray 'd  by  fome 
\Vho  knew  our  flight,  we  ciofdy  were  purfu'd, 
And  almoft  taken  •  when  a  iiidden  ftorm 
Drove  us,  and  thole  that  follow'd,  on  the  coaft 
Of  Afric  ;  there  our  vefTel  flruck  the  iliore, 
And  bulging  "gainft  a  rock  was  daflh'd  in  pieces  \ 
But  Heav'n  fpar'd  me  lor  yet  much  more  afHidkion ! 
Conducting  them  who  follow'd  us  to~fliun 
T  he  flioal,  and  fave  me  floating  on  the  waves, 
"While  the  good  king  and  my  Alphonfo  peritVd. 

Leon.  Alas!   were  you  then  wedded  to  Alphonfo  ? 

Aim.  That  day,  that  fatal  day,  our  hands  were  juiu'd. 
For  when  my  Lord  beheld  the  fhip  purfuing, 
And  faw  her  rate  fo  far  exceeding  ours ; 
He  came  to  me,  and  be^g'd  me  by  my  love, 
I  wou'd  confcnt  the  pridt  fhou'd  make  us  one  j 
That  whether  death  or  victory  cnfu'd, 
1  mijjht  be  his  beyond  the  power  of  fate  : 
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The  Queen  too  did  aflift  his  fuit 1  granted ; 

And  in  one  day,  was  wedded,  and  a  widow. 

Leon.  Indeed  'twas  mournful 

Aim.  '  V was— as  I  have  told  thee 

For  which  1  mourn,  and  will  for  ever  mourn; 
Nor  will  f  change  thefe  black  and  di final  robes, 
Or  ever  dry  thefe  fwoln  and  watry  eyes; 
Or  ever  Safte  content,  or  peace  of  heart, 
While  I  have  life,  and  thought  of  my  Alphonfo. 

Lesn.  Look  down,  good  Heav'n,  wilhpity  on  her  forrows, 
And  grant  that  time  may  bring  her  fome  relief. 

Aim.  O  no,  time  gives  increafe  to  my  affli&ions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes,  . 
Which  aredilTus'd  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come,  heavy- laden  with  th'  oppreJSng  weight, 
To  me;  with  me,  fucceffively  they  leave 
The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reftlefs  cares, 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight  3 
They  fliake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head; 
Then  ily  with  joy  and  fwiftaeis  from  me. 

Lew.   Hark! 
•The  diflant  iliouts  proclaim  your  father's  triumph  ; 

[Sbauts  at  a  dijlaacf* 

0  ceafe,  for  Heaven's  fake,  affuage  a  little 

This  torrent  of  your  grief;  for  much  I  fear,  , 

'Twill  urge  his  wrath  to  fee  you  drowu'd  iu  tears , 
When  joy  appears  in  every  other  face. 

Aim.  And  joy  he  brings  to  ev'ry  other  heart, 
But  double,  double  weight  of  woe  to  mine  ; 
For  with  him  Garcia. comes — Gania,  to  whom, 

1  rauft  be-facriric'd,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonib  bakly  brokja. 

Jslo,  it  Ih.ill  never  be  ;  for  I  will  die  ; 

firft,  die  ten  thoufaad  deaths Look  down,  look  down, 

Alphonfo,  hear  the  facred  vow  I  make; 
Ouc  luonicut  cCiVe  io  gaie  on  pcrltct  bLfs,. 
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And  bend  thy  glorious  eyes  on  earth  and  me  ; 

And  thou,  Anfelmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arriv'd, 

Thro'  all  impediments  of  purging  fire, 

To  that  bright  heav'n,  where  my  Alphonfo  reigns, 

Beheld  thou  alfo,  and  attend  my  vow. 

If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  confent, 

By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord;  may  then  juft  Heav'n  fliow'r  down 

Unheard-of  curfes  on  me,  greater  far 

(If  fuch  there  be  in  angry  Heaven's  vengeance) 

Than  any  I  have  yet  endur'd  --  And  now 

My  heart  has  fome  relief;  having  fo  well 

Bifcharg'd  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 

Yet  one  thing  more  I  wou'd  engage  from  thee. 

Leon-  My  heart,  my  life  and  will,  are  only  yours. 

Aim.  I  thank  thee      'Tis  but  this  ;  anon  when  all 
Are  wrapp'd  and  bufied  in  the  general  joy, 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  forth,  to  vifit  good  Anfelmo's  tomb. 

Leon.  Alas,  I  fear  fome  fatal  refolutioh. 

Aim.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  ilfy 
Nor  violence.     I  feel  myfelf  more  light, 
And  more  at  large,  ft"  nee  I  have  made  this  vow.-. 
Perhaps  I  would  repeat  it  there  more  folemnly, 
*Tis  that,  or  fome  fuch  melancholy  thought^ 
Upon  my  Avord  no  more. 

Leon.  I  will  attend  you. 


SCENE       II. 

A  L  M  E  R  I  A,    LEONORA/ALONZO. 
Alon+  The  Lord  Gnnfalez  comes  to  tell  your  Highnefs 
The  King  i?  juft  arrived. 

Aim.  CouduA  him  in.  [Exit  Alon, 

That's  his  pretence;  his  errand  is,  I  know, 
To  fill  my  ears  with  G*aicia's  valiant  deeds  ; 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  fun's 
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But  T  am  arm'd  with  ice  around  my  heart, 

Not  to  be  warm'd  with  words,  or  idle  eloquence. 

SCENE       III. 

G  O  N  S  A  L  E  Z,    A  L  M  E  R  I  A,    LEONORA. 
Go«.  Be  ev'ry  day  of  your  long  life  like  this. 
The  fun,  bright  conqueft,  and  your  brighter  eyes, 
Have  all  confpir'd  to  blaze  promifcuout;  light,. 
And  bleft  this  day  with  moft  unequal'd  luitre. 
Your  Royal  Father,  my  victorious  Lord, 
Loaden  with  fpoils,  and  ever-living  laurel, 
Is  entering  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 
Five  hundred  mules  precede  his  folemn  march, 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorifh  wealth. 
Chariots  of  war  adorn'd  with  glittering  gems, 
Succeed  ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  fteeds, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills  ; 
That  bound  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden" bit, 
As  they  difdain'd  the  victory  they  grace. 
-  prifoners  of  war  in  fhining  fetters  follow  : 
And  captains  of  the  nobleft  blood  of  Afric 
Sweat  by  his  chariot  wheel,  and  lick  and  grind, 
With  gnafhing  teeth,  the  duft  his  triumphs  raife. 
The  fwarming  populace  fpread  every  wall, 
And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold  thro'clifted  (lones,  ttretching_and  flaring, 
As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration. 
While  you  atone  retire  and  flam  this  fight; 
This  light,  -tthich  is  indeed  not  feen  (tho1  twice 
1  he  multitude  fhould  gaze)  in  abfencc  of  your  eyes. 

Aim.  My  Lord,  my  eyes  ungratefully  uehuld 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be  charm'd  with  founding  words, 
Or  pompous*  phrafe  ;   the  pageantry  of  fouls. 
But  chat  my  father  is  returned  in  fa.fety, 
1  bend  to  Heav'n  with  thanks. 
Gon*  Excellent  princef* ! 
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But  'tis  a  taflc  unfit  for  my  weak  age, 
With  dyiiTg  words,  to  offer  at  your  praife. 
Garcia,  my   on,  your  beauty's  lowed  flare, 
Has  better  done;  in  proving  with  his  fword 
The  force  and  influence  of  your  matchlefs  charms. 

Aim.  I  doubt  not  of  the  worth  of  Garcia's^leeds, 
Which  had  been  brave,  tho'  I  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Lcow.  Madam,  the  King.  [Flourifa 

jAlm.  My  women.     I  would  meet  him. 

[Attendants,  to  Almeria  enter  in  mourning* 

SCENE       IV. 

Symphony  of  warlike  mufic.  Enter  the  KING,  attended  bj 
GARCIA  andfeveral  officers.  Kilts  of  Prif^ners  in  ,:li.iimt 
and  Guards,  who  are  ranged  in  order  round  the  Jiage.  A  L  M  E- 
R  I  A  meets  the  King,  and  kneels;  afterwards  G  O  N  S  A- 
L  E  Z  kneeh  and  kijfes  the  King's  hand,  'while  Garcia  does  the 
fame  to  the  Princefs. 

King.  Almeria,  rife My  beft  Gonfalcz,  rife. 

What,  tears!  my  good  old  friend  ! 

Con.  But  tear?  of  joy. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  to  fee  you  thus  has  fill'd 
My  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold* 

King.  By  Keav'n  thou  lov'it  me,  and  I'm  pleas'd  thoudo'ft. 
Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  that  I  rejoice 
To  fee  thee  weep  on  this  occafion — fome 
Kere  are,  who  feem  to  mourn  at  our  fuccefsf 
Why  is't,  Almeria,  that  you  meet  our eyesr 
Upon  this  folemn  day,  in  theie  fad  weeds  ? 
In  oppofition  to  my  brjghtnefs,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  daughters  of  affliction. 

/.'.m..  Forgive  me,  Sir,  if  I  oiTead. 
The  year,  which  1  have  vcnv'd  to  pay  to  Heav'n 
In  mourning  and  ftridr.  life,  for  my  deliverance 
From  wrtsck  and  death,  wants  ytt  to  bt  cxpir'd. 

Ki>;%.   Your  zeal  to  Ueav'a  is  great,  fo  is  your  debt  : 
Yet  Something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave 
That  life,  which  Heav'n  preferv'd.     A  da/  bcltow'd 
lu  iiiiul  duty,  had  atoa'd  auci  givtu 
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A  dlfpenfation  to  your  vow — No  more. 
*Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman's  error. 
Yet — upon  thought,  ii  doubly  wounds  my  light, 
To  ;ee  that  fa  Me  worn  upon  the  day- 
Succeeding  that,  in  \\hich  our  deadliest  foe, 

Hated  Anfelmo,  was  inter'd By  Heav'n, 

It  looks  as  them  didft  mourn  for  him  :  jult  ib, 
Thy  fenfeleis  vow  appear'd  to  bear  its  ctate, 
Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  pre;eiVd. 
Ha  I  What  ?  thou  dolt  not  weep  to  think  of  that. 

Gon.   Have  patience,  Royal  bir  ;  the  Princefa  weep* 
To  have  offended  you.    If  fate  decreed, 
One  pointed  hour  iliould  bt  AJphonfo's  lofs, 
And  her  deliverance;  is  flic  to  blame? 

Kitig.  I  tell  thee  (lie's  to  blame,  not  to  have  feafled 
"When  my  lirft  foe  was  laid  in  earth,  fuch  enmity, 
Such  delegation,  bears  my  blood  to  his  ; 
My  daughter  fhould  have  revell'd  at  his  death, 

e  fhould  have  made  thtfe  palace-walls  to  fJiake, 
And  all  this  high  and  ample  rcof  to  ring 
"With  her  rejoicings.     What,  to  mourn,  and  weep; 
Then,  then  to  weep,  and  pray,  and  grieve  ?  13y  lkav'n} 
Tnere's  not  a  (lave,  a  (hackled  Have  of  mine, 
But  fhould  have  Irjil'd  that  hour,  through  all  his  care, 
And  (hook  his  chains  in  transport  and  rude  harmony. 
G  K.  What  (lie  has  done,  was  in  excefs  of  gooduefs ; 
Betray'd  by  too  much  piety,  to  icem 

As  if  (lie  had  oftendtd. r- Sure,  no  more. 

K:ng.   To  feem  is  to  commit,  at  this  conjuncture. 
I  wo'  not  have  a  fceming  iurro*v  feen 

To-day Retire,  dived  yourfelf  with  (peed 

Of  that  oHeufive  black;  on  me  i>e  all 
The  violation  of  \oar  vow  :  for  you, 
Jt  ihall  be  your  ex^u(e,  that  1  command  it. 

G^r.   kt>te'.i>,£.~\  Your  pardon,  Sir,  it  1  pvefume  fo  far, 
As  to  remind  you  of  your  £r«tcious  promife. 

A'j'^.  Rile,  Garcia 1  forgot.    Yet  ftay,  Almeria. 

4'xii'  My  boding  heart ! What  is  your  pkaiure,  Sir? 
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Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand  ;  and,  Garcia,  ypur$  J 
Receive  this  Lord,  as  one  whom  I  have  found 
Worthy  to  lie  \'otu  husband,  and  my  Am. 

Car.  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take O  not  to  take— — 

But  to  devote,  and  yield  m>  felf  for  ever 
The  Have  and  creature  of  my  royal  mifhefs. 

C.:u.  O  let  me  proflrace  pay  my  worthlefs  thanks 

AVrjf.  No  more;  my  proniife  long  fince  pafs'd,  thy  fervicce>. 
And  Garcia's  well-try'd  valour,  all  oblige  me. 
This  day  we  triumph  :   but  to  morrow's  fun, 
Garcia,  fliall  fliine  to  grace  thy  nuptials 

Aim.  Oh  !  [Fainfa 

Car.  She  faints  !  help  to  fupport  her. 

Con.  She  recovers. 

King.  A  fit  of  bridal  fear;  how  is't,  Almeria  ? 

Aim.  A  Hidden  chilnefs  fcizes  on  my  fpints. 
Tour  leave,  Sir,  to  retire. 

King.  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Almeria  to  t"he  door  and  returns*- 
This  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman's,  fears. 
I'll  have  a  prieft  fliall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  fin,  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
Which  I'd  have  broken.     Now,  what  would  Alonzo? 

SCENE       ^. 

KING,    G  O  N  S  A  L  E  Z,    GARCIA,    ALONZO,^.    » 

/.  v  L.nts. 

Alon.  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  is  arriv'd, 
And  with  a  train  as  if  fiie  IH11  were  wife 
To  Abucacim,  and  the  iwoor  had  conquer'd 

King.   It  \va-5  our  will  Hie  fliould  be  fo  attended. 
Btar  hcnoe  thefe  piifoners.     Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whofe  mate  valour  you  relate  fuch  wooden  ? 

[  Prijbaers  Jed  oj^t  '3 

Gar.  Ofmyn,  who  'ed  the  IMooriili  hiirfe ;  but  he 
Greac  Sir,  at  her  requeft,  attends  on  Z;  ra. 

A//:j.   He  is  your  prifbner  ;  as  •  ou  pleafe  difpofe  him* 

Car.  1  would  ob  ige  him,  but  he  iliuus  my  kiudncfs  ;. 
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And  with  a  haughty  mein,and  ftern  civility, 
Dumbly  declines  ail  offers  :  if  he  fpeak, 
T'ir-  frarce  above  a  word  ;  as  he  were  born 
A1ont  to  do,  and  did  difdaiii  to  talk; 
At  leaft,  to  talk  where  he  muft  not  command. 

'i  o.   Such  fullennefs,  and  in  a  man  To  brave, 
Muft  have  fome  other  caufe  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  requeU  he  might  attend  her  ? 

G.».  My  Lord,  (lie  did. 

K'-i'g'  That,  join'd  with  his  behaviour, 
Brgets  a  d<  ubt.     I'd  have  'em  watch'd;  perhaps 
Her  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 

SCENE       VI. 

KING,  GON  S  AL  E  Z,  G  A  RC  I  A,  A  L  O  N  Z  O,  ZA 
RA  and  OSMYN  tounJ  conduced  by  PERhZ  and  a, 
Guard,  and  attended  by  S  £  L  I  M  <md  fevtral  Mutes  and  Eu» 
HU^/IS  in  a  train. 

•Ki>;%.  What  welcome,  and  what  honours,  beauteous  Zara? 
A.  king  and  conqueror  can  give,  are  yours. 
A  conqueror  indted>  where  you  are  won  ; 
Who  with  fuch  luftre  ftrike  admiring  eyes, 
That  had  our  pompbetn  with  fuch  prefence  grac'd, 
Th'  expecting  croud  had  been  deceiv'd ;  and  fetn 
Their  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleating  triumph  led;  your  beauty's  flave. 

Zata.  If  I  on  any  terms  could  condefcend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  thofe  honours 
"Which  conquerors  in  courtefy  beftow, 
Of  equal  value  with  unborrow'd  rule, 
And  native  right  to  arbitrary  fway ; 
I  might  bt  pleas'd,  when  !  behold  the  traia 
With  ufual  homage  wait      But  when" I  feel 
Thcfe  bonds,  I  look  with  lothing  on  myfelf ; 
And  fcorn  vile  flavery,  tho'  doubly  hid 
Beneath  moclr-praifes.  and  diflembling  ftatc. 

A'i/i?.  Thofe  bonds    '  r<vas  my  command  you  fhou'd  be 
w  durfl  you,  Perez,  difobey .'  [free. 
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Per,  Great  Sir, 

Your  order  was,  fiie  flion'd  not  wait  your  triumph; 
But  at  feme  di  fiance  follow,  thus  attended. 

King.  'Tis  falfe  ;  'twas  more;  I  bid  fhe  fhould  be  free : 
If  not  in  words,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes. 

Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid Free  her  and  hers 

With  fpeed vet  flay my  hands  alone  can  make 

Fit  reftitution  here -Thus  I  releafe  you, 

And  by  releafing  you,  cnflave  myfelf. 

Zara.  Such  favours  fo  conferr'd,  tho'  when  unfought, 
De'erve  acknowledgement  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as. one  hating  to  be  oblig'd 
Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  offer. 

King*  born  to  excel,  and  to  command .' 
As  by  tranfcendent  beauty  to  attract 
AH  eyes,  fo  by  pre-eminence  of  foul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 
Garcia,  what's  he,  who  with  contracted  brow 

[Beholding  Ofmyn  as  they  ttnlincl  mm. 
And  fullen  port,  glooms  downward  with  his  eyes  ; 
At  once  rtgnrdlefs  of  his  chains,  or  liberty? 

Gar.  That,  Sir,  is  he  of  whom  I  fpoke  ;  that's  Ofmyn. 
King.  He  anfwers  well  the  character  you  gave  him. 
Whence  comes  it,  valiant  Ofmyn,  that  a  man 
So  great  inarms,  as  thou  art  faid  to  be, 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity, 
The  common  chance  of  war  ? 

Ofm.  Becaufe  captivity 
Has  robb'd  me  of  a  dear  and  juft  revenge. 
Kz-.g.  I  underftand  not  that. 
Cfm    I  would  not  h  >Ye  you. 
Zara.  That  gallant  TVioor  in  battle  loft  a  friend, 
Whom  more  than  life  he  lov  d ;  and  the  regiet, 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  lof?, 
Has  caus-'d  this  melancholy  and  defpair. 

Kii:$.  She  does  excufc  him  •  'ti.>  as  I  expected.  rTo  Gon« 
G  •.  ci  vi*j  be  f.er'elf ;  feem  not  to  heed 

His  anofcuut  AV^J;  .  i.,c  looks  coucern'd. 
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King.  I'll  have  inquiry  made ;  perhaps  his  frknd 

Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prifcaer.     His  name  ? 
Zara.  Heli. 
King.  Oarcia,  that  fcarch  fliall  be  your  care  : 

it  fhall  be  mine  to  pay  devotion  here ; 

At  this  fair  fiirine  to  lay  my  laurels  down, 

And  raife  love's  altar  on  the  fpoils  of  war. 

Conqueft  and  triumph,  now,  are  mine  no  more : 
Nor  will  I  victory  in  camps  adore  : 
For,  lingering  there,  in  long  fufpencc  flic  (lands, 
Shifting  the  prize  in  unrefolving  hands  : 
Unus'd  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay, 
Fii'd  her  by  force,  and  fnatcVd  the  doubtful  day. 
Now  late  I  rind  that  war  is  but  her  fport; 
In  love  the  goddefs  keeps  her  awful  court : 
i-ickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  flie  flies, 
•But  rules  with  fettled  iway  in  Zara's  eyes. 

ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 

Peprefenting  the  Jjle  of  a  Temple. 
GARCIA,    HELI,    PEREZ. 

GARCIA. 

p  H  I  S  way,  we're  told,  Ofmyn  was  Teen  to  walk; 

Choofing  this  lonely  manHon  of  the  dead, 
To  mourn,  brave  Hcli,  thy  mi  (taken  fate. 

Heli*  Let  Heav'n  with  thunder  to  the  centre  ftrikc  me, 
If  to  arife  in  very  deed  from  death, 
And  to  revifit  with  my  long-clos'd  eyes 
This  living  light,  could  to  my  foul,  or  ienfe, 
Afford  a  thought,  or  ilio\v  a  glimpfe  of  joy, 
In  kaft  proportion  to  the  vaft  delight 
I  fcei,  to  hear  of  Oimyn's  name;  ».o  hear 
That  Olinyn  lives,  and  I  again  fliaii  fee  him. 

Car.  I've  heard,  with  admiration,  of  your  friendfliijp, 

fer.  Yonder,  my  Lord,  behold  the  noble  Moor. 

Heli.  Where  r  where  ? 

G*r.  I  faw  him  not,  nor  any  like  him— « 

VOL.  II,  C 
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Per.  I  fa w  him,  when  I  fpoke,  thwarting  my  view, 
And  finding  with  diftcmper'd  hafte;   his  eyes 
Seem'd  flame,  and  flafh'd  upon  me  with  a  glance; 
Then  forward  fhot  their  fires,  which  he  purfu'd, 
As  to  fome  object  frightful,  yet  not  fear'd. 

dir.  Let's  hafte  to  follow  him,  and  know  the  caufc. 

HeH.  My  Lord,  let  me  intreat  you  to  forbear  : 
Leave  me  alone  to  find,  and  cure  the  caufe. 
J  know  his  melancholy,  and  fuch  ftarts 
Are  ufual  to  his  temper.     It  might  raife  him 
To  a<£r.  Tome  violence  upon  himftlf, 
So  to  be  caught  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
And  when  his  foul  gives  all  her  paffion  Avay 
Secure  and  loofe  in  friendly  folitude. 
]  know  his  noble  heart  would  burfl  with  fhame, 
To  be  furpris'd  by  Grangers  in  its  frailty. 

Gar.  Go,  gen'rous  Heli,  and  relieve  your  friend. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  officioufly  to  pry 
Or  prefi  upon  the  privacies  ,of  others. 

SCENE       II. 
GARCIA,     PEREZ. 

Gar.  Perez,  the  King  expects  from  our  return 
To  have  his  jealoufy  confirm'd  or  clear'd, 
Of  that  appearing  love  which  Zara  bears 
To  Ofmyn;  but  fome  other  opportunity 
Ttfuft  make  that  plain. 

Per.  To  me  'twas  long  fince  plain, 
And  ev'ry  look  from  him  and  her  confirms  it, 

Gar.  If  fo,  unhappinefs  attends  their  love, 
And  I  cou'd  pity  'em.     I  hea.r  fome  coming. 
The  friends  perhaps  are  met ;  let  us  avoid  'em. 

SCENE       III. 

ALMERIA,    LEONORA. 
Aim.  It  was  a  fancy'd  noife,  for  all  is  hufli'd. 
i«».  It  tore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 
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Aim,  It  was  thy  fe:ir,  or  clfc  fomc  tranficnt  wind 
Whittling  thro'  hollows  of  this  vaulted  ifle. 
We'll  liften 

Leon.  Hark! 

Alt*.  No,  all  Is  hufh*d,ar,d  frill  as  death — Tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
Tu  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfaft  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  ftrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight  ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  flioot  a  chilnefs  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 
Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thj  voice my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes* 

Leon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place, 
And  filence,  will  increafe  your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  ftars,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  {hew  me  Anfelmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  ikulls  and  mouid'ring  earth 
Of  human  bodies;   for  I'll  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  fliroud  of  ibme  pale  coarfe 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detefted  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  fpirits ;   and  my  prefent  fcacs 
Are  loft  in  dread  of  greater  ill.     Then  fhew  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown  :  lead  on 
Where  [  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  Heav'n,  and  my  Alphonfo's  foul. 

Leon.  I  go  :   but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what  regret. 

SCENE       IV. 

The  SCENE    opening  rHffovers  a  place  of  tombs.    One  monument 
framing  the  view  greater  than  the  rejt. 

He/f.   I  wander  through  this  maze  of  monuments, 

Yet  cannot  find  him Hark  !  fure  'tis  the  voice 

Of  one  com  pi  lining. — There  it  founds I'U  follow  if. 

Ci 
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SCENE      V. 
A  L  M  E  R  1  A,    LEONORA. 
Leon.  Behold  the  facrcd  vault,  within  whofe 


The  poor  remains  of  good  Ajifelmo  reft  ; 
Vet  frefh  and  unconfum'd  by  time  or 
What  do  I  fee  ?  O  Heaven  ;  either  my  eye» 
.Are  falfe,  or  ftill  the  marble  door  remains 
Uiicios'd  :  the  iron  grates  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  ftHl  wide-ftretch'd  upon  their  hinge, 
And  flaring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Ain:t  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me  J 
And  that  dumb  mouth^  flgnificant  in  ihcw, 
Invites  me  to  the  bed  where  I  alone 
Shall  reft;  fliew  me  the  grave,  where,  nature,  weary. 
^\nd  long  opprefs'd  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 
May  lay  the  burden  down,  and  fink  in  /lumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.     Death,  grim  death,  \Till  fold 
Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  prefs  me  clofc 
To  his  cold  clayie  breatl:  my  father  then 
\Vill  ceafe  his  tyranny;  and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My  foul,  enlaig'd  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount.,. 
And  range  the  ftarry  orbs,  and  milky  ways, 
Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I  (hall  fwim 
Jn  liquid  light,  and  float  on  feas  of  blifs 
To  my  Alphonfo's  foul.     O  joy  too  great  ! 
O  ecflafy  of  thought  !  Help  me,  Anfelmo  ; 
Help  me,  Alphonfo:  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 
To  thee,  to  thce  I  callx  to  thee,  Alpkonfo  : 
O  Alphonfo  ! 

SCENE       VI. 

A  L  M  E  R  I  A,    LEONORA,    O  S  M  Y  N  afcendiKg'from  tiit 
tomb. 

Ofm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was  Alphonfo  ? 
Aim,  Angels,  and  all  the  hoft  of  heav'n,  fupport  me! 
OJm.  Whence  is  t!*at\Toice,  whQfe&rilnefs,  from  the  grare, 
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And  "rowing  to  his  father's  ihro-wd,  roots  up 
Alphunfo  ? 

Aim.  Mercy  !  providence  !  O  fpeak, 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly  ;  fpeak  to  me, 

omfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 

•conora,  in  thy  bofom,  from  the  light, 

nd  from  all  eyes. 
Ofm.  Amazement  and  illufion! 
tivet  and  nail  me  where  1  ftand,  ye  powers  ;  \G 

'hat  motionlefs  I  may  be  (till  deceiv'd. 

_,et  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  lelt  I  ditTolve 

'hat  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 

0  like  Almeria.     Ha!  it  finks,  it  falls; 

'11  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fliade. 
*Tis  life!  'tis  warm!  'tis  flie  !  'tis  fhe  herfelf! 
>Jor  dead,  nor  lhade,  but  breathing  and  alive! 
is  Almeria,  yes,  it  is  my  wife-! 

SCENE     v;r. 

ALMERIA,     LEONORA,    O  S  M  Y  N,    H  X  L  I. 

Leon.  Alas,  flic  ttirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes; 

3e  too  is  fainting T'elp  me,  help  me,  ftranger, 

o-e'er  tliou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raiic 
Thefe  bodies. 

He/:.  Ha  !  'ti^  he!  and  with  Almeria! 
[)  miracle  of  happinefs  !  O  joy 
Jnhop'd  for  !  does  Almeria  live! 

O/>T.   Where  is  (he  ? 
[,et  ire  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  furf 
Tis  flie;  tliew  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine 'Tis  flie,  I'm  not  deceiv'd;'. 

1  talte  her  breath,.!  warm'd  her  and  am  wann'd, 
Look  up,  Al.neria,  bkfs  me  -\vith  thy  eyec.; 
Lank  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  hufband. 

A'':..   I've  Avorn  I'll  not  v/ed  Garcia;  why  d'ye  force  me  ? 
Is  this  a  father? 

Ofm.  Look  c?n  thy  Alphonfb, 
T?lay  father  is  not  Lcrc,  rny  love,  nor  Garcia  ;• 
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Nor  am  I  what  1  feem,  but  thy  Alphonfo. 
Am  I  fo  alter'd,  or  art  thou  fo  chang'd, 
That  feeing  my  difguife,  thou  fceft  not  me? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonfo;  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice,  I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
O  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundlefs  deep, 
To  feas  beneath,  where  thou  fo  long  haft  dwelt. 

0  hovr  haft  thou  return 'd  ?  How  haft  thou  charm'cte 
The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting,  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 

To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  iove  and  me. 

CJm.  O  I'll  not  afk,  nor  anfwer  how,  or  why 
We  both  have  backward  trod  the  path  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life-;  to  know  I  have  thec, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumftancc 

Or  means  by  which  I  have  thee 

To  fold  thee  thus,  to  prefs  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  fo  muchjoy^ 

1  have  not  leifure  to  reflect,  or  kno\r, 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim.  Stay  a.  while 

let  me  look  on  thee,  yet  a  little  more. 

Cfm.  What  would'ft  thou  ?  thou  dofl  put  me  frcm  thee*:. 

Aim.  Yes. 

CJm.  And    why  ?  What   doft    thou.  mean  ?    Why  dofc 
thou  gaze  fo  ? 

Attn.  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  fee  thy  face,  1  think     '  - 
It- is  too- much  !  too  much  to  bear  and  live! 
To  fee  him  thus  again  is  fuch  profuGon 

Of  joy,  of  blifs 1  cannot  bear 1  muft 

Be  mad— — 1  cannot  be  tranfported  thus. 

Ofm.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heav'n  of  love  ?J 

Aim.  Where  haft  thou  been  ?  and  how  art  thou  alive  ?    \ 
JIow  is  all  this  ?  All-powerful  Heav'n,  what  are  we! 

O  my  ftrain'd  heart ! let- me  again  behold  thee, 

For  I  weep  to  fee  thee Art  thou  not  paler  I 

J&uciu  much  ;  how  ait  thou  chang'd? 
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Ofm.  Not  in  my  love. 

Aim.  No,  no,  thy  griefs,  I  know,  have  done  this  to  thee* 
Thou  haft  wept  much,  Alphonfo  ;  and,.  1  fear, 
Too  much,  too  tenderly  lamented  me. 

Ofm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  fay  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief ; 
Affli&ton  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  doft  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my  arms  ; 
My  arms  which  ake  to  fold  thee  fafl,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining  ?  Come,  come  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  I  will,  for  1  fiiould  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  marry 'd .me;  but  I  had  fworn 
Tp  Heav'n  and  thee,  and.fooner  wou'd  have  dy'd. 

Ofm.  Perfe&iou  of  all  faithfulnefs  and  love ! 

Aim.  Indeed  I  wou'd Nay,  I  wou'd  tell  thee  all, 

If  I  cou'd  fpeak;  how  I  have  mourn'd  and  ptay'd; 
For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee,  as  to  a  faint : 
And  thou  haft  heard  my  prayer  ;  for  thou  art  come 
To  my  diftrefs,  to  my  defpair,  which  Heav'n 
Gould  enly  by  reftoring  thee  have  cur'd. 

Ofm.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heav'n,  but  length  of  days, 
To  pay  fome  part,  feme  little  of  this  debt, 
This  countlefs  fum  of  tendernefs  and  love, 
For  which  I  ftand  engag'd  to  this  all-excellence: 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate, 
Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  fliort  unwarn'd ; 

Then,  then  'twill  be  enough 1  (hall  be  old, 

I: {hall  have  liv'd  beyond  all  sera's  then 
Of  yet  unmeafur'd  time;  when  1  have  made 
This  exquiQtc,  this  moft  amazing  goodnefs, 
Some  recompence  of  love  and  matchlefs  truth. 

Al  n.  'Tis  more  than  recompence,  to  fee  thy  face; 
If  heav'n  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happinefs, 

For  'tis  not  to  be  borne What  fhall  I  fay  ? 

I  have  a  thoufand  things  to  know,  and  alk, 

And  fpeak That  thou  art  here,  beyond  all  hope, 

All  thought;  that  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
Aud  with  iuch  fuddennefs  haft  hit  my  fight,. 
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Is  fuch  furprizc,  fuch  myftery,  fuch  ecftafy! 
It  hurries  all  my  foul,  and  ftuns  my  frnte. 
Sure  from  thy  father's  tomb  thou  didtl  arife. 

Ofw.   I    did;    and  thou,  my   love,   didft  c,\.\\   me;   thou. 

Aim.  True;   but   how    cam' ft    thou   there  ?   Wert  thou 

Ofm.   I  was,  and  l)ing  on  my  father's  lead,          [alone  I 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  diftant  voice 
Difturb'd  the  facred  filence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.     1  rofe  and  lifrned, 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  fpirit  call  Alphonfo; 
I  thought  I  faw  thcc  too  ;  but  O,  I  thought  not 
That  I  indeed  fliould  be  fo  bleft  to  fee  thee 

Aim.  But  ftill,  howcam'ft  thou  hither  ?  How  thus  ? — Ha|; 
What's  he,  who  like  thyfclf  is  ftarted  here 
Ere  feen  ? 

Ofw.  Where  ?  ha  !  What  do  I  fee  ?  Antonio? 
I'm  fortunate  indeed my  friend  too,  fafe! 

Heli.  Mo  ft  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  blefs'd. 

Aim.  More  miracles  !  Antonio  too  efcap'd  ! 

Ofm.  And  twice  efcap'd,  both  from  the  rage,  of  fea*; 
And  war  :  for  in  the  fight  1  faw  him  fall. 

Hcli.  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prifoner  as  youifclf, 
And  as  yourfelf  made  free;  hither  I  came 
Impatiently  to-feek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you,  to  lament  AnfcJmo. 

Of**.  There  are  no  wonders,  or  elfc  all  is  wonder. 

Heti.  I. faw  you  on  the  ground,  and  rais'd  you  up 4 
When  with  aftonifhment,  1-faw  Aljgieria. 

Cj-n.  1  faw  her  too,  and  therefore  faw  not  thee. 

Aim.  Nor  I ;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were  yours. 

Of  in.  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gracious  Heav'nj 
That  perfcvering  ftill,  with  open  hand, 
It  fcatters  good,  as  in  a  wa^e  of  mercy  ! 
Where  will  this  end!  but  Heav'n  is  infinite 
In  aH,  and  can  continue  to  beftow, 
Wheo/canty  number  fliall  be  fpent  in  telling. 

Lc"»    Or  i'm  dcceiv'd,  or  I  beheld  the  glimpfe 
Of  two  in  fhioing  habits  crofs  the  ifle  ; 
Who  by  their  pointing  Item  to  mark  this  place 
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^f/-;:.  Sure  I  have  dream'd,  if  we  muft  part  To  foon. 

Off  .  I  wifh,  at  leaft,  our  parting  were  a  dream, 
Or  we  could  flecp  'till  we  again  were  met. 

iii/A.  Zara  widi  >tlim,  Sir;    I  faw  and  know  'cm  : 
You  muft  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Aim.  What  love  ?  Who  is  the  ?  Why  are  you  alarm'd  \ 

Of m.  She's  the  reverie  of  thee;  (lie's  my  unhappiucft- 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  difturb  thy  peace;, 
But  gentlv  take  thyfelf  away,  left  fhe 
Should  come,  and.  fee  the  draining  of  my  eye$ 
To  follow  thee.    I'll  think  how  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more.     My  friend  will  tell  thee  all; 
How  I  efcap'd,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus; 
How  I'm  not  call'd  Alphonfo,  now,  but  Ofmyn, 
And  he  Heli.     All,  all  he  will  unfold, 
Ere  next  we  meet 

Aim.  Sure  we  fhaJl  meet  again 

Ofm.  We  fha.ll;  we  part  not  but  to  meet  again*, 
Gladnefs  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Jhvell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  abfence. 

S     C    E     N     E      VIII, 

O  S  M  Y  N  alone. 

Yet  I  behold  her— -. — yet And  now  no  more. 

Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thoughtj. 

So  fliall  you  ftill  behold  her • — 'twill  not  be. 

O  impotence  of  Gght !  Mechanic  fenfe, 

Which  to  exterior  objects  ow'ft  thy  faculty, 

Not  feeing  of  ek£lion,  but  neceflity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrours, 

Suctcflively  reflect  Succeeding  images  : 

Not  what  they  would,  but  muft ;  a  ftar,  or  toad : 

Not  fo  the  mind,  whofe  undetermin'd  view 

Revolves,  and  to  the  prefent  adds  the  pad: 

EfTaying  further  to  futurity  ; 

But  that  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  here—— ' 

At  once,  as  I  before  have  fecu  her  often— « 
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SCENE       IX. 

« 

Z  A  R  A,    S  E  L  I  M,    O  S  M  Y  N. 

Z.ira.  See  where  he  fbnds,  folded  and  flx'd  to  earth, 
StilFning  in  thought,  a  ftatue  among  ftataes, 
Why,  cruel  Ofmyn,  doft  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 
Is  it  welldqne  ?  Is  this  then  the  return 
For  fame,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  loft  ? 
But  what  is  lofs  of  honour,  fame  and  empire  ! 
Is  this  the  recompence  referv'd  for  love; 
Why  doft  thou  leave  my  eyes,  and  fly  my  arms, 
To  find  this  place  of  hoiror  and  obfcurity  ? 
Am  I  more  loathiome  to  thec  than  the  gr<we, 
That  thou  doftfeekto  fhield  thee  there,  and  faun 

My  love  ?  But  to  the  grave  I'll  follow  thee 

He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not  ;  barbarous  man, 
Am  I  neglected  thus  ?  Am  I  defpiftd  I 
Not  heard!  ungrateful •  Otmyn. 

Ofm.  Ha,  'tis  Zara  ! 

Za*a.  Yes, traitor;  Zara,  loft,  abandon'd  Zara, 
Is  a  regardlefs  fuppliant,  now,  to  Ofrnyn, 
The  flave,  the  wretch  that  fhe  redeemed  from  death, 
Diidains  to  liflen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 

Ofm.  far  be  the  guilt  of  fuch  reproaches  from  mej 
Loft  ia  myfelf,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 
1  faw  you  not,  'till  now. 

Zara.  Now  then  you  fee — 

But  with  luch  dumb  and  thanklefs  eyes  you  look, 
Better  I  was  unfeen,  than-  leea  thus  coldly. 

Qf#>.  What  would  you  from  a  wretch  that  came  to  mour^,, 
And  only  for  his  forrows  chofe  this  lolitude  ? 
Look  rouad ;  joy  is-  not  here,  nor  chearfulnefs, 
You  have  purfu'd  misfortune  to  its  dwelling, 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladutfs  th^re. 

Zaa.  Inhuman  |  why,  why  doft  thou  rack  rne  thus  I 
And  with  perverfcnefs,  from  the  purpofe  anfwer  ? 
What  is't  to  me,  this  houfe  of  mifery  ? 
What  joy  do  I  requite  I  it  thou  dolt  mourn, 
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1  come  to  rr.ourn  with  thee;  to  (hare  thy  griefs, 
And  give  thee,  for  'em,  in  exchange  my  love. 

0'<  i    O  that's  the  greateft  grief 1  am  fo  poor, 

I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

Z.ira    Thou  haft  a  heart,  tho'  'tis  a  favage  one  ; 
G»ve  it  me  as  it  is ;   I  alk  no  more 
For  all  i've  done,  and  all  i  have  endur'd  : 
For  laving  thte,  when  1  b  held  thee  firft, 
Driven  by  flic  tide  upon  my  country's  coaft, 
Paic  and  expiring,  diench'd  in  briny  waves, 
Thou  and  thy  friend,  'till  my  companion  found  th<*e; 
Compaflion  !  fcarce  will't  own  that  name,  fo  Toon, 
So -quickly  was  it  love;  for  thou  wert  god-like 

'ii  then.     Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loos'd  my  hair, 
And  with  it  dry'd  thy  wat'ry  cheeks;  then  chaf'4 
Thy  temples,  'till  reviving  blood  arofe, 
And  like  the  morn  vermilion'd  o'er  thy  face. 
O  ^eav'n  !  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ake, 
When  I  beheld  the  day-break  of  thy  eyes, 
And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  rtJpiriug  lips  ! 

Of  "i.  O  call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  have  done; 
It  fets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
Which  fhews  me  poor,  and  bankrupt  even  in  hopes* 

Za*<i.  The  faithful  Selim.  and  my  women  know 
The  dangers  which  I  tempted  to  conceal  you. 
You  know  how  [  abus'd  the  credulous  kin*  ; 
"What  arts  I  Uk'd  to  make  you  pals  on  him, 
When  he  receiv'd  you  as  the  Prince  of  Fez ; 
And  as  my  kinfman,  honour'd  and  advanc'd  you. 
O   why  do  I  relate  what  \  have  done  ? 
What  did  I  not  ?  Wa^'t  not  for  you  this  war 
Commenc'd  ?  not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor  why 
"You  hated  Manuel,  I  urg'd  my  hufband 
To  this  invafion;  where  he  late  was  loll, 
Where  all  is  loft,  and  I  am  made  a  (lave. 

iok  on  me  now,  from  empire  fall'n  to  flavery ; 
Think  on  mv  fufT'iings  fivft,  then  look  ou  me  ; 
Think  011  the  caufc  of  all,  then  view  thyfelf : 
I 
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Reflect  on  Ofmyn,  and  then  look  on  Zava, 
The  fc'.il'n,  the  loft,  and  now  the  captive  Zara, 
And  t  o'.v  abandon'd — —fay,  wha^  then  is  Ofmyn  ? 

Of™.  \  fatal  wretch        "a  huge  fhipendous  ruin, 
That  tumbling  on  its  prop,  crufh'd  all  beneath, 
And  bore  contiguous  palaces  to  earth. 

Zara.  Yet  thus,  thus  fall'n,  thus  levcll'd  with  the  vilcft, 
If  I  have  gain'd  thy  love,  'tis  glorious  ruin  ; 
Ruin  !   'tis  (till  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A  queen;  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ? 
The  fteps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rife,  and  reach 
Our  wifli  ;  and  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the  fcaffolding 
Of  fceptrcs,  crowns,  and  thrones ;  they've  ferv'd  their  end, 
And  are,  like  lumber   to  be  left  and  icorn'd. 

Of™.  Why  was  I  made  the  inftrument  to  throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  eialted  mind  ? 

Zara,  We  may  be  free;  the  conqueror  is  mine; 
In  chains  unfeen  I  hold  him  by  the  heart, 
And  can  unwind  or  ftrain  him  as  I  pleafe. 
Give  me  thy  love,  I'll  give  thee  liberty. 

Oj  •      In  vain  you  oflfcr,  and  in  vain  require 
What  neither  can  beflow :  fet  free  yourfelf, 
And  leave  a  flave  the  wretch  that  would  be  (b* 

Zat  .•  Thou  .  an'ft  not  mean  fo  poorly  as  thou  talk'ft. 

Or.- .  Alas,  you  know  me  not. 

Z '"..    Not  who  thou  art  * 
But  what  this  laft  ingratitude  declares, 

This  groveling  bafenefs Thou  fay'ft  true,  I  know 

Thee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a  name  : 

But  iomething  fo  unworthy,  and  fo  vile, 

That  to  have  lov'd  thee  makes  me  yet  more  loft, 

Than  all  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 

Traitor,  monfter,  cold  and  perfidious  flave  ; 

A  flave,  not  daring  to  be  free !  nor  dares 

T<>  I'-ve  above  him.  for  'tis  dangerous  : 

"IV  ih;t?   i  kii;n>'.,   for  thou  clort  louk,  with  eyes 

Sparkling  citiue,  and  trembling  to  poiTcfs, 
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I  know  my  charms  have  reach'd  thy  very  foul, 
And  thrill'd  thee  through  with  darted  fires;  but  thou 
Doft  fear  fo  much,  thou  dar'ft  not  wifli.     The  King  ! 
There,  there's  the  dreadful  found,  the  King's  thy  rival! 

Sel.  Madam,  the  King  is  here,  and  entering  now. 

Zara.  As  J  could  wiili  ;  by  Heav'n  I'll  be  revcng'd. 

SCENE       X. 

2  A  R  A,    O  S  M  Y  N,      S  E  L  I  M,     t  he    K  I  N  G,     PEREZ, 

and  Atttndaat:. 


.  Why  does  the  fairefl  of  her  kind  withdraw 
Her  filming  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  fcene 
Of  death  and  night  ?  Ha!  what  diforders  this  ? 
Somewhat  I  heard  of  king  and  rival  mention  d. 
What's  he  that  dares  he  rival  to  the  King  ? 
Or  lift  his  eyes  to  like,  where  I  adore  ? 

Zara.  There,  he  ;  your  prifoner,  and  that  was  my  Have. 

King,  How  ;  Better  than  my  hopes  !  does  ilie  accufc  him  ? 


Zara.  Am  I  become  fo  low  by  my  captivity, 
And  do  your  arms  fo  leffen  what  they  conquer, 
That  Zara  muft  be  made  the  fport  of  flaves  ? 
And  ("hall  the  wretch,  whom  yefler  fun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  pow'r, 
Prefume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love, 
And  build  bold  hopes  on  my  dejected  fate  ? 

K'I   .   Better  tor  him  to  tempt  the  rage  of  Heav'n, 
And  wiench  the  boh  red-hiffing  from  the  hand 
Of  him  that  thunders,  than  but  think  that  infulcncc, 
Tis  daring  for  a  God.     Hence,    to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ixion,  who  afpires  to  hold 
Divinity  embrac'd,  to  whips  and  prifons 
Drag  him  with  fpeed,  and  rid  me  of  his  face. 

[Guarn's  feize  Ofmyii,' 

Zara.  Companion  led  me  to  bemoan  his  ftate, 
Whofe  former  faith  had  merited  much  more  ; 
And  through  my  hopes  in  you,  1  undertook 

VOL,  II,  JD 
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He  fhould  be  fet  at  large;  thence  fprung  his  infolence, 
And  what  was  charity  he  conftru'd  love. 

Kir.9.  l-.nough  ;  his  punifhmentbe  what  you  pleafe. 
But  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place  of  forrow, 
To  one,   where  young  delights  attend  ;  and  joys 
Vet  uew,  unborn,  and  blooming  in  the  bud, 
Which  wait  to  be  full-blown  at  your  approach, 
And  fpread  like  rofes  to  the  morning  fun  : 
Where  ev'ry  hour  flialj  roll  in  circling  joys, 
And  love  fhall  wing  the  tedious-wafting  day  : 
Life  without  love  is  load;  and  time  ftinds  ftill  i 

What  we  refufe  to  him,  to  death  we  give  ; 

And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

A    PRISON. 

O  S  M  Y  N    alone,    with  a  paper. 
jry  UT  now,  and  I  was  clos'd  within  the  tomb 
**        That  holds  my  father's  afhes;  and  but  now, 
Where  he  was  pris'ncr,  I  am  too  imprifon'd. 
Sure  'tis  the  hand  of  Heav'n  that  leads  me  thus, 
And  for  fome  purpofe  points  out  thefe  remembrances. 
In  a  dark  corner  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  {how. 

"  If  my  Alphonfo" Ha! 

"  If  my  Alphonfo  live,  reftore  him,  Heav'n ; 

"  Give  me  more  weight,  crufh  my  declining  years 

"  With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprifonment  and  want ; 

*'  But  blefs  my  fon,  vifit  not  him  for  me." 

It  is  his  hand  ;  this  was  his  prayer — yet  more  : 

<c  Let  ev'ry  hair,  which  forrow  by  the  roots  [Reading 

*'  Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 

*'  Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  fon  : 

"  Not  for  myfelf,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gracious" 

*Tis  wanting  what  fliould  follow — Heav'n  fliould  follow, 

JJut  'tis  torn  off— Why  flaould  that  word  alone 
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Be  torn  from  his  petition  ?  'Ttvas  to  HcAv'n, 

Brit  Hcav'n  was  deaf,   Hcav'n  heard  him  not;  but  thus, 

Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  from  this  is  torn, 

So  did  it  tear  the  cars  of  mercy  from 

lis  voice,  lliutting  the  gates  of  pray'r  ^  gain  ft  him. 

f  piety  be  thus  debarr'd  accefs 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  be  ft 
[s  Jingled  out  to  bleed,   and  bear  the  fcourge, 
What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  puniihment .' 

>u?  who  {hall  dare  to  tax  eternal  jufbce  ! 
Yet  I  may  think 1  may,  1  muft  ;  for  thought 

Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 

Ere  reafon  can  be  born.     Reafon,  the  power 
To  guds  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  waud'ringlite,  that  winks  by  turns, 

Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  fliade  and  fhining. 
What  noife  !  V>'ho  s  there  :   My  friend  I  How  com'ft  thotf 
hither  ?  ' 

SCENE       II. 

O  S  M  Y  N,     H  £  L  I. 

Kelt.  The  time's  too  precious  to  be  Ipent  in  telling  j 
The  captain,  iuiluenc'd  by  Almeria's  power, 
Cave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 

Oj'w.  How  does  Ahueria-?   But  I  know  ihe  is 
As  1  am.     Tell  me,  may  I  hope  to  Ite  her  ? 

Heli-  You  may  :  anon,  at  midnight  when  the  King 
Is  gone  to  reft,  and  Garcia  ii>  retiv'd, 
(Who  takes  the  privilege  to  vifit  late, 
Prefuraing  on  a  bridegroom's  right)  fJhe'll  come. 

Of m.  She'll  come  !   'tis  what  1  wiih,  yet  what  (  fear. 
She'll  come  i   but  xvhither,  and  to  whum  :  O  Heav'n  I 
To  a  vile  prifon,  and  a  captrv'd  wtetca  ; 
To  one,  whom  had  flie  never  known,  llie  had 
Been  happy  :.  Why,  why  was  that  heav'nly  creature. 
Abandon'd  o'er  t«  love  what  Heav'n  foriakcs  \ 
Why  docs  ilie  follow,  wi;h  unwcavicd  H 
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One  who  has  tir'd  misfortune  with  purfuing  ? 
One,  driven  about  the  world  iike  blafted  leaves 
And  chaff,  the  fport  of  adverfc  winds ;    'till  lace 
At  length,  imprifon'dJn  fome  cleft  of  rock, 
Or  earth,  it  rcfts,  and  rots  to  fileru  duft. 

Heli.  Have  hopes,  and  hear  the  voice  of  better  fate. 
I've  learn'd  there  are  diforders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,  who  thought  to  fliare  the  plunder, 
Which  Manuel  to  his  own  ufeand  avarice 
Converts.     This  news  has  reach'd  Valtntia's  frontiers  j 
Where  many  of  your  fubjedls,  long  opprefs'd 
With  tyranny  and  grievous  rmpofitions, 
Are  rifen  in  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  head 
And  lead  them  to  regain  their  rights-  and  liberty. 

Qfm,  By  Heav'n  thou'ft  rous'd  me  from  my  lethargy.. 
The  fpirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood ; 

Deaf  to  revenge nay,  which  refus'd  to  hea* 

The  piercing  fighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 

Yet  unenjoy'd;  what  not  Alnxeria  could 

Revive,  or  raife,  my  people's  voice  has  waken'dV 

O  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire, 

My  foul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 

And  bear  amidft  the  foe,  with  conqu'ring  troop*. 

J  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty, 

To  vidlory;  their  fhouts  And  clamours  rend 

My  ears,  and  reach  the  heav'n:  where  is  the  King  ?. 

Where  is  Alphonfo ?  ha!  Where,  where  indeed? 

O  I  could  tear  and  burft  the  firings  of  life, 

To  break  thefe  chains.     Off,  off,  ye  ftains  of  royalty, 

Off,  flavery.     Ocurfe  !   that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 

Would  foar  and  ftoop  at  vi&ory  beneath. 

Heli.  Our  pofture  of  aifairs,  and  fcanty  time,. 
My  Lord,  require  you  fliould  compofe  yourfeif, 
And  think  on  what  we  may  reduce  to  pr^Slice. 
Zara,  the  canfe  of  your  reflraint,  may  be 
The  means  of  libeity  reflor'd.    That  gain'd, 
Occafiou  will  ngt  fail  to  point  out  ways 
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For  your  efcape.     Mean  time,  I've  thought  already 

With  fpeed  and  fafety  to  convey  myfelf 

Where  not  far  ofFfome  malecontcnts  hold  council 

Nightly;  who' hate  this  tyrant;  fome,  who  love 

Anfelmo's  memory,  and  will,  for  certain, 

When  they  {"hall  know  you  live,  a  flirt:  your  caufe. 

Ofm.  My  friend'- and  oounfellor,  as  thou  think'ft  fity 
So  do.     I  will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 

Heli.  When  Z'ara  comes,  abate  of  your  a'verfioru 

Ofm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  diflemble  love: 
But  as  I  may,   I'll  do.     I  have  a  paper 
Which  I  would  fliew  thee,  friend,  but  that  the  fight 
Would  hold  thee  here,  and  clog  thy  expedition. 
Within  I  found  it,  by  my  father's  hand 
'Twas  writ ;  a  pray'r  for  me,  wherein  appears 
Paternal  love  prevailing  o'er  his  forrows ; 
Such  fan&ity,  fuch  tendernefs  fo  mix'd 
With  grief  as  would  draw  tears  from  inhumanJcy.- 

Heli.  The  care  of  Providence  lure  kft  it  there, 
To  arm  your  mind  with  hope.     Such  piety 
Was  never  heard  in  vain  :   Heav'n  has  in  ftore 
For  you  thole  bleffings  it  with-htld  -from  him. 
In  th.it  afTurance  live  :  which  time,  1  hope,. 
And  OUT  next  meeting  will  confirm* 

Ofm.   Farewel, 
My  fiiend;  the  good  thou  doft  deferve  attend  thee,- 

SCENE       HI. 

O  S  M  Y  N     alone. 

I've  been  to  blame,  and  quefrion'd  with  impiety' 
Tlve  care  of  Heav'n.     Not  fo  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.     This  fhouki  have  better  taaght  rae'I" 
Tliis  lellbn,  in  (ome  hour  of  inspiration, 
By  him  fet  down;  when  his  pure  thoughts  were  born,, 
Like  fumes  of  lacred  incenfe^  o'er  the  clouds, 
And  wafted  thence,  on  angels  wings,  thro'  ways 
Of  light,  to  the  bright  iburce  of  all.      For  thoe- 
JHe  iu  the  book  of  picfcience  faw  this  day  ; : 
D   3. 
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And  waking,  to  the  world,  and  mortal  fenfe, 
Left  this  example  of  his  refignation, 
This  his  la.fi.  legacy  to  me,  which,  here, 
I'll  treafure  as  more  worth  than  diadem*^ 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  pow'r. 

SCENE       IV. 

O  S  M  Y  N,     ZARA    veiled. 

Ofm.  What  brightnefs  breaks  upon  me  thus  thro'  fliades, 
And  promifes  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling? 
Is  it  my  love  ? 

Zara.  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught          [Lifting  her  veil* 
Thy  tongue  that  faying. 

Ofm.  Zara  !  I  am  bctray'd 
Ey  my  furprize. 

Zara.  What,  does  my  face  difpleafe  thee  ? 
That  having  feen  it,  thou  doft  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror. 
If  fb,  this  fable  curtain  fliall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  (land  before  thee  Teeing, 
And  unfeen.     Is  it  my  love  ?  afk  again 
That  queftion,  fpeak  again  in  that  fbft  voice, 
And  frok  again  with  wifhes  in  thy  eyes. 
O  no,  thou  canft  not,  for  thou  fee' ft  me  now, 
As  fiie  whofe  favage  breaft  has  been  the  caufc 
Of  thefe  thy  wrongs  ;  as  five  whofe  barbarous  rage 
Has  loaded  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons  : 
"Well  doft  thou  fcorn  me,  and  upbraid  my  falienefs  • 
Could  one  who  lov'd,  thus  torture  whom  flie  lov'dl 
No,  no,  it  muft  be  hatred,  dire  revenge, 
And  delegation,  that  could'ufe  thee  thus. 
So  thou  doft  think;  then  do  but  tell  me  fo  j 
Tell  me,  and  thou  fhalt  fee  how  I'll  revenge 
Thee  on  this  falfe  one,  how  I'll  flab  and  tear 
This  heart  of  flint  'till  it  fliall  bleed;  and  thou 
IShalt  weep  for  mine,  forgetting  thy  own  miferies. 

Ofm.  You  \vroiig  me,  beauteous  Zara,  to  believe 
ray  fortunes  with  ft*  low  a  miad, 
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As  ftill  to  meditate  revenge  on  all 

Whom  chance,  or  fate,  working  by  fecret  caufes, 

Jias  made  perforce  fubfervient  to  that  end 

The  heav'nly  pow'rs  allot  me;   no,  not  you, 

But  deftiny  and  inaufpicious  ftars 

Have  caft  me  down  to  this  low  being  :  or, 

Granting  you  had,  from  you  I  have  deferv'd  it. 

Zara.   Can'ft  thou  forgive  me  then  ?  wilt  thou  believe 
So  kindly  of  my  fault,  to  call  it  maduefs  ? 
0,  give  that  madnefs  yet  a  milder  name, 
And  call  it  paffion  ;    then,  be  ftill  more  kind, 
And  call  that  paifi.cn  love. 

Ofm.  Give  it  a  name, 

Or  being  as  you  pleafe,  fuch  I  will  think  it.  [nefs, 

Z.ira.  O  thou  do  ft  wound  me  more  with  this   thy  good- 
Than  e'er  thou  could'ft  with  bittereft  reproaches; 
Thy  anger  could  not  pierce  thus  to  my  heart. 

Ofm.   Yet  I  could  wi(h 

Zara.  Hafte  me  to  know  it :  what  ? 
Ofm.  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  thi«  thing. 
Z-tra.  What  thing? 
Ofm.    This  flave. 

Zara.  O  Heav'n  !  my  fears  interpret 
This  thy  filence  :   fomewhat  of  high  concern, 
Ju.ong  failiioning.  within  thy  labouring  mind", 
And  now  juft  ripe  for  birth,  my  rage  has  ruin'di 
Jiave  I  done  this  ?   Tell  me,  am  I  fo  curs'd  ? 

Ofm.   Time  may  have  ftill  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
Which,  wing'd  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Oc cation  part. 

Zara.  Swift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  fly  ;  and  earlier  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     Now  'tis  late;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minifies  paft  airiv'd  which  feem'd 
To  fhake  the  temper  of  the  king — Who  knows 
What  racking  cates  difeafe  a  monarch's  bed? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  ftill  lights  his  lamp, 
And  ftrikes  his  rays  thro'  duflc,  and  folded  lids, 
Forbidding  reft,  may  ftrctch  his  eyes  awake, 
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And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
I'll  try. 

Ofm.    I  have  not  merited  this  grace; 
Nor,  fhow'd  my  fecret  purpofc  take  effect, 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  fuch  benefit. 

Zara.  Thou  can'ft  not  owe  me  more,  nor  have  I  more 
To  give,  than  I've  already  loft.     But  now, 
So.  does  the  form  of  our  engagements  reft, 
Thou  haft  the  wrong,  'till  1  redeem  rhee  hencej 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  juftice  to  return 
My  love,    Adieu. 

SCENE       V. 

OSMYN,    alone. 
This  woman  has  a  foul 

Of  godlike  mould,  intrepid  and  commanding^ 
And  challenges,  in  fpite  cf  me,  my  beft 
Efteem;  to  this  flic's  fair,  few  more  can  boaft 
Of  perfonal  charms,  or  with  le-fs  vanity 
Might  hope  to  captivate  the  heart  of  kings. 
But  flie  has  pafllons  which  out-ftrip  the  wirfd, 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempefts  root 
The  fea.    I  fear  when  fhefhallknow  the  truth, 
Some  fwift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.     But  behold  fhe  comes 
For  whomJ  fear,  to  ihiejd  me  from  my  fears, 
The  caufe  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 

S     C     E     N     E     VT, 
At  ME  R  I  A.     OSMYN. 

Of™.   My  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all! 
How  fhall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  fad  place  ? 
How  fpeak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  tranfport  ? 
How  run  into  thy  arms  wit  held  by  fitters  ; 
Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  I'm  thus  maaacled 
And  pinion'd  like  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  or  tuuife  thy  tender  body, 
And  ftain  thy  body  with  the  ruft  of  thefe 
Rude  iroas  ;  rnuft  i  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria? 
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Aim.  Thu«,  thus;   we  parted,  thus  to  meet  agairu 
Thou  told'A  me  thou  would  U  think  how  we  might  meet 

To  pan  no  more Now  we  will  part  no  more; 

For  thtfe  thy  chains,  or  death    iliall  join  us  ever. 

Cf.ti    liard  means  to  ratify  that  woid! — U  cruelty, 
That  ever  J  fhould  think.behoUiing  thee 
A  torture  '--Yet,  fuch  is  the  bleedi:t£  anguifh 

Of  my  heart,  to  ice  thy  fuffarings O  heav'n! 

That  I  could  almod  turn  mv  eyes  away, 
Or  wifli  thet  from  my  light. 

Aim.  O,  lay  not  fo  ; 

Tho'  'tis  becaufe  thou  lov'd  me.     Do  not  fay, 
On  any  tcrms5  that  thou  doiYwilh  me  from  thce» 
No,  no,  'tis  better  thus,  that  we  together 
Peed  oil  each  other's  heart,  devour  our  woes 
With  mutual  appetite;  and  mingling  in 
One  cup  the  common  dream  of  both  oar  eye$, 
Drink  bitter  draughts,  with  nevcr-llackjrg  third* 
Thus  better,  than  for  any  cauie  to.part. 
What  doft  thou  think  I  Look  not  fo  tenderly 
Upon  me— r* — fpeak,  and  take  me.iu  thy  arms— — — 
Tliou  cand  not !  thy  poor  arms  are  bounu,  and  drive. 
In  \ain  with  the  remorfelers  chains  w^ich  gnaw 
And  eat  into  thy  fleih,  "fcflring  thy  limbs 
With  rankling  ruft, 

Of  IK.  Oh!  O 

Aim.  Give  me  that  figh. 

Why  dolt  thou  heave,  and  ftifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Thy  heart  will  burft,  thy  eyes  look  red  and  dart; 
Give  thy  foul  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought. 

Ofw.  For  this  world's  rule,  1  wou'd  not  wound  thy  bread 
With  fuch  a  dagger  as  then  ftuck  my  heart. 

Aim.  Why  }  why  1  to  know  it  cannot  wound  me  more, 
Than  knowing  thou  had  felt  it.     Tell  it  me. 

Thou  giv'd  me  pain  with  too  much  tendernefs. 

Ofm    And  thy  excelfive  love  diftra&s  my  fenfc  ! 
O  would'ft  thou  be  lei's  killing,  foft  or  kind, 
Grief  cou'd  not  double  thus  his  darts  againd  me. 

dim.  Thou  dod  me  wrong,  aud  grief  too  robs  my  heatt, 
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If  there  he  fnoot  not  every  other  fliaft ; 

Thy  ftcolid  teli  (hou'd  feel  each  other  wound, 

And  woe  fhou'd  be  in  equal  portions  dealt* 

I  am  tby  wife 

OJ?fu  O  them  haft  fearch'd  too  deep  ; 
There,  there  I  bleed;  there  pull  the  cruel  cords, 
That  ftrain  my  craclrng  nerves;  engines  and  wheels. 
That  piece- meal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and  balm 
To  that  foul-racking  thought. 

<d  rn.  Then  I  am  curs'd 
Indeed,  if  that  be  fo  ;  if  I'm  thy  torment, 
Kill  me,  then  kill  me,  dafh  me  with  thy  chains, 
Tread  on.  me  ;  what,  am  I  thy  bofom-lnake, 
That  fucks  thy  life-warm  blood,  and  gnaws  thy  heart! 
O  that  thy  words  had  ftrength  to  break  thefe  bonds, 
At-  they  have  ftrength  to  tear  this  heart  afuuder  -f 
So  fhould'ft.  thou  be  at  large  frcm  all  oppreiDon, 
Am  I,  am,  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worft  ? 

Ofm    My  all  of  blifs,  my  everiafting  life,. 
Soul  of  m;   foulj  and  end  of  all  my  willies, 
Why  doft  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words, 
And,  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weepings  ? 
Why  doft  thou  afk  ?  Why  doft  thou  talk  thus  piercingly  ? 
Thy  forrows  have  difturb'd  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  doft  fpeak  of  mi/cries  impoffible. 

Aim.  Didft  thou  not  fay,   that  racks  and  wheels  were 
And  beds  of  eafe,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife?  [balm, 

Ofm.  No,  no;  nor  fhou'd  the  fubtlcft  pains  that  htll,. 
Or  hell  born  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A  wifli  or  thought  from  me,  to  have  thee  other. 
But  thou  wilt  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart: 

Thou  art  my  wife nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride! 

The  facred  union  of  connubial  love 

Yet  unaccomplifli'd;  his  myfterious  rites 

Belay 'd  ;  nor  has  our  Hymeneal  torch 

Yet  lighted  up  his  laft  moft  grateful  faciiflce  ; 

But  daiVd  with  rain  from  eyes,  and  fwell'd  with  fighs, 

Burns  dim,  and  glimmers  with  expiring  light. 

Js  this  dark  cell  a  temple  fyr  that  god  ? 
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r  this  vile  earth  an  altar  for  fuch  off'iings? 
This  den  for  Haves,  this  dungeon  damp'dwith  woesj 
3*  thit  our  marriage-bed  ?  Are  thefe  our  joys  ? 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine  ?  Oh,  hold  my  heart ! 
To  call  thee  mine?   Yes  ;  thus,  even  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremefl  ecflafy. 
But  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  even  in  miiery^; 

nd  'tis  den.y'd  to  me  to  be  fo  bleiVd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee, 
'    Aim.  No ;  not  that 

The  extremefl  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder  : 
Aill  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed, 

the  leavings  of  calamity 
There  we  will  feaft,  and  fmile  on  paft  diftrefs, 
And  hug,  in  fcorn  of-'it,  our  mutual  ruin. 

Ofrn    O  thou  doft  talk,  my  love,  as  one  refolv'd 
ecaulc  not  knowing  danger.     But  lo«k  forward  ; 
Think  on  to-morrow,  wlien  thou  fhalt  be  torn 
Fiom  theft  weak, 'ftruggl ing.  unextended  arms  ; 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  ftraui, 
To  grafp  and  reach  what  is  deny'd  my  hands  ; 

hink  how  the  blood  will  ftart,  and  tears  will  gufli 
To  follow  thee,  my  feparating  foul. 
Think  how  I  am.  when  thou  fhalt  wed  with  Garcia  i 
Then  will  I  fmear  t'hefc  walls  with  blood,  disfigure 
And  dafii  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair, 
Break  on  the  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  bread, 
And  grovel  with  gafh'd  hands  to  fcratch  a  grave, 
Stripping,  my  nails,  to  tear  this  pavement  up, 
And  bury -me  alive 

Aim.  Heart-breaking  horror  ! 
Ofm.  Then  Garcia  fhall  ly  panting  on  thy  bofom, 
Luxurious  revelling  amidft  thy  chanm  ; 
And  thou  perforce  muft  yield,  and  aid  his  tranfport. 
Hell  '   hell!  have  I  not  cauie  to  rage  and  rave  ? 
What  arc  all  racks,  and  wheels,  and  whips  to  this  ? 

re  they  not  loothing  foftbefs,  finking  cafe, 
And  -»;vftin  ;     il  r-.  T    '  -  !    O  my  Almc  -ia  ? 
What  do  the  daran'd  endure,  but  to  defpair, 
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But  knowing  Heaven,  to  know  [t  loft  for  ever  ? 

.•ll>n.  X),  I  am  ftruck;  thy  words  are  bok*  of  icet 
"Which  ihot  into  my  breaft.  now  melt  and  chill  me. 
I  chatter,  (hake,  and  faiirt,  with  thrilling  fears. 

No,  hold  me  not O  let  -us  not  fupport, 

Br.t  fink  each  other,  deeper  yet,  down,  down, 
"Where  level'd  low,  no  more  we'll  lift  our  eyes, 
But  prone,  and  dumb,  rot  the  firm  face  of  eartk 
With  rivers  of  incefiant  fcalding  raia. 

SCENE       VII. 
KARA,    PEREZ,     S  E  L  I  M,    O  S  M  Y  N,     A  L  M  E  R  I  A. 

Zw.  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires  his  freedom. 
Dare  you  difpute  the  king's  command  ?  Behold 
The  Royal  lignet. 

Per.  I  obey  ;  yet  beg 
Your  Majefty  one  roment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  'till  the  pvincefs  is  return'd 
Fro;    viiiting  the  noble  prifoner. 

Z.ra.  Ha! 
What  fay  ft  thou? 

"7"    We  are  loft  '  undone!  difcover'd! 

Retire,  my  life,  with  fpeed Alas,  we're  fcen  : 

Spriik  of  companion    let  her  hear  you  fpeak 

Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king  ? 

Say  fomewhat  quickly  to  conceal  our  love*, 

If  poilible 

Aim.  • — i 1  cannot  fpeak. 

Ofm.   '  et  me 

Conduct  you  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her, 
But  'till  flic's  gone;  then  blefs  me  thus  again. 

Zara.  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he  leads  her  forth  J 
Confufioo  in  his  face,  and  grief  in  hets  ! 

'Tis  plain  Tve  been  abus'd Death  and  deftrucUon  I 

How  fhall  1  fearrh  into  this  myftery  ? 
The  blueft  blaft  of  peftiieotial  air 
Strike,  damp,  deaden  her  charms,  and  kill  his  eyesj 
Perdition  catch  'em  boil),  and  ruin  part  'era. 
I 
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0/m.  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

\_Aloudto  Almeria  as  fie  goes  out. 
Diftrefs'd,  Heav'n  will  repay  ;  all  thauks  are  poor. 

SCENE      VIII. 
ZARA,    S  E  L  I  M,    O  S  M  Y  N. 
Zara.  Damn'd,  damn'd  diiTembler  !  yet  J  will  be  calm, 
IChoke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmofc  depth 

[Of  this  deceiver you  feem  much  furprized. 

Ofm,  At  your  return  fo  foon  and  unexpected! 
Zara.  And  fo  unwifli'd,  unwanted  too  it  feems. 
iCoufufion !  yet  I  will  contain  myfelf. 
[You're  grown  a  favonrite  fince  laft  we  parted ; 
*erhaps  I'm  faucy  and  intruding 

Ofm.  Madam! 

Zara.  I  did  not  know  the  Princefs'  favourite; 
5Tour  pardon,  Sir — miftake  me  not ;  you  think 
'm  angry  ;  you're  deceiv'd.     I  came  to  fet 
fou  free  :   but  fhall  return  much  better  pleas'd, 
7o  find  you  have  an  intereft  fuperior. 
Ofm.  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miferies  ? 
Zara.  I  do. 

Ofm.  I  could  at  this  time  fpare  your  mirth. 
Zara.  I  know  thou  cou'dft :  but  I'm  not  often  pleas'd, 
ind  will  indulge  it  now.     What  miferies  ? 
rho  wou'd  not  be  thus  happily  conftn'd, 
^o  be  the  care  of  weeping  Majefty  ? 

have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night, 
torfake  their  down,  to  wake  with  watry  eyes, 
Lnd  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hours  of  reft  ? 

curie  !  I  cannot  hold 

OJ-n.  Come,  'tis  too  much. 

Zara.  Villain  ! 

Ofm.  Mow,  Madam ! 

Zara.  Thou  (halt  die. 

Ofm .  1  thank  you. 

Zara.  Thou  lieft ;  for  now  I  know  for  whom  thou'd'ft 

Ofm.  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  I'd  die.  Hive. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Zara.  Hell!   Hell! 

Yet  I'll  be  calm — Dark  and  unknown  betrayer! 
But  now  t he  dawn  begins,  and  the  flow  hand 
Of  fate  is  ftretch'd  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 
'Ofm.  You  may  be  ftill  deceiv'd,  'tis  in  my  power 
Zara.  Who  waits  there  :  As  you'll  anfwer  it,  look  this 
Have  [To  the  Guard, 

Attempt  no  means  to  make  himfelf  away. 
I've  been  deceiv'd.     The  public  fafety  now 
Requires  he  fliould  be  more  confin'd,  and  none, 
No,  not  the  princefs,  fuffer'd  or  to  fee, 
Or  fpcak  with  him:    I'll  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingrate!  too  late  thou  {halt  repent 
The  bafe  injustice  thou  baft  done  my  love  : 
Yes,  thou  fbalt  know,  fpite  of  thy  part  diftrefs,  « 

And  all  thofe  ills  which  thou  fo  long  haft  mourn'd;      ^ 
Heav'n  has  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  turn'd, 
Nor  hell  A  fury,  like  a  woman  fcorn'd.  3 

A  C  T    IV.        S  C  E  N  E    I. 

A  Room  of  State* 
ZARA,     S  E  L  I  M. 

-ZARA. 

rp  H  OU  haft  already  rack'd  me  with  thy  ftay -, 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  afk  thee  twice; 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     What  is  concluded  ? 
SeL  Your  accufation  highly  has  incens'd 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Ofmyn ;  but  to  that,  frefli  news 
Is  fmce  arriv'd,  of  more  revolted  troops. 
''Tis  certain  Hell  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  diftrac~lion)  fcime 
Who  bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  truft, 
Both  in  the  ftate  and  army.    This  confirms 
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The  king,  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him, 
Concerning  Ofmyn  and  his  correfpondence 
With  them  who  firft  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  fign'd, 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Z:ira.  Ha!  haftc  thec!  fly,  prevent  his  fate  and  mine  : 
find  out  the  king,  tell  him  I  have  of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  t'impart  ere  Ofinyn  die. 

Sel.   It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  ftraight  be  here; 
And  as  to  your  revenge,  npt  his  own  iutereft, 
Pretend  to  facrifice  the  life  of  Ofmyn. 

Zara.  What  fhall  I  fay  ?  Invent,  contrive,  advife, 
Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  fave  his  life 
In  \vhom  I  live.     Spite  of  my  rage  and  pridt, 
I  am  a  woman,  and  a  lover  (till. 
O,  'tis  more  grief  but  to  fuppofe  his  death, 
Than  ftill  to  meet  the  rigour  of  his  fcorn. 
From  my  defpair  my  anger  had  its  fource  ; 
When  he  is  dead  I  muft  defpair  for  ever. 
For  ever  !  that's  defpair  —  it  was  drffruflt 
Before  :  diftruft  will  ever  be  in  love, 
And  anger  in  diftruft,  both  tliort-liv'd  pains. 
But  in  defpair,  and  ever-during  death, 
No  term,  no  bound,  but  infinite  of  woe. 
O  torment,  but  to  think!  what  then  to  bear  ? 
Not  to  be  borne  --  devife  the  means  to  fhun  itr 
Quick,  or  by  Heav'n  this  dagger  drinks  thy  blood. 

iV/.  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wifli  I  to  prefecvc  it, 
But  to  ferve  you.     I  have  already  thought. 

Zara.  Forgive  my  rage  ;  I  know  thy  love.  and  truth. 
But  fay,  what's  to  be  done  ?  or  when,  or  how, 
Shall  I  prevent,  or  (top  th'  approaching  danger  ? 

.H'/.   You  mud  ftill  feern  mod  re&lute  and  fix'd 
On  Ofmyn's  death  ;  too  quick  a  change  for  mercy 
Might  breed  fufpicion  of  the  caufe.     Advife 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  private.  ' 

Zara.  On  what  pretence  ? 

£*/.  Your  own  requeft's  enough. 
However,  for  a  colour,  tell  him,  you    > 
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Have  caufc  to  fear  his  guards  may  be  corrupted, 

And  fome  of  them  bought  off  to  Ofrnyn's  iutereft, 

Who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  will 

Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  efcape. 

The  ftate  of  things  will  countenance  all  fufpicion*. 

Then  offer  to  the  king  to  have  him  ftrangled 

In  fccret  by  your  mutes,  and  get  an  order, 

That  none  but  mutes  may  have  admittance  to  him. 

1  can  no  more,  the  King  is  here.     Obtain 

This  graat and  I'll  acquainuyou  with  the  reft. 

SCENE        II. 
KING,    G  O  N  S  A  L  E  Z,    PEREZ,    Z  A  R  A,    SELIM, 

King.  Bear  to  the  dungeon  thofc  rebellious  flavcs, 

Th'  ignoble  curs,  that  help  to  fill  the  cry, 

And  ipend  their  mouths  in  barking  tyranny. 

But  for  their  leaders,  Sancho  and  Ramirez, 

Let  'em  be  led  away  to  prefent  death. 
Per.  See  it  performed. 
Con.  Might  I  prefume, 

Their  execution  better  were  dcferr'd 

1  ill  Ofmyn  die.     Meantime  we  may  learn  more 

Of  this  confpiracy. 

King.  Then  be  it  To. 

Stay,  foldier  ;  they  fhall  fuffer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  rcturn'd  of  thufc  v.'ho  follow'd  Heli  ? 

C'j). .  None,  Sir.  Some  papers  have  been  fmcc  difcovcrM 
In  Roderigo's  houfe,  who  fled  with  him, 
Which  feem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonfo 
Were  ftill  alive,  and  arming  in  Valentia: 
Which  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth, 
They  who  arc  fled  have  that  way  bent  their  courfe, 
Of  the  fame  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
Bifpers'd  t'  amufe  the  people  ;  whereupon 
Some  ready  of  belief  have  rais'd  this  rumour; 
That  being  Tav'd  upon  the  coaffc  of  Afric, 
Be  there  difclos'd  himfclf  to  Albncacim, 
And  by  a,  fecret  compacfl  made  with  him, 
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Open'd  and  urg'd  the  way  to  this  invasion  ; 

While  he  himfclf  returning  to  Valentia 

Tn  private,  undertook  to  raife  this  tumult. 

Z.ira.  Ha  !  hear'ft  thou  that  ?  Is  Ofmyn  then  Alphonfo  ! 
O  Keav'n  !  a  thoufand  things  occur  at  once 
To  my  remembrance  now,  that  makes  it  plain. 

0  certain  death  for  him,  as  fure  defpair 

For  me,  if  it  be  known If  not,  what  hope 

Have  I  ?  Yet  'twere  the  loweft  bafenefs,  now 
To  yield  him  up — —No,  I  will  ftiil  conceal  him, 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations- 

Gon.  'Tis  not  impoffible.     Yet,  it  may  be 
That  fome  impoftor  has  ufurp'd  his  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive  Zara  can  inform, 
If  fuch  a  one,  fo  '{taping,  was  receiv'd, 
At  any  time'  in  Albucacim's  court. 

King.  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  negledt : 
An  unforefeen,  unwelcome  hour  of  bufinefs, 
Has  thrufl  between  us  and  our  while  of  love; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  fand, 
Will  quickly  wafte,  and  give  again  the  day. 

Zara.  You're  too  fecure  ;  the  danger  is  more  imminent 
Than  your  high  courage  fuffers  you  to  fee  ; 
While  Ofmyn  lives,  you  are  not  fafe. 

King.  His  doom. 
Is  pafs'd  ;  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 

Zara.  'Tis  well.     By  what  I  heard  upon   your  entrance, 

1  find  I  can  unfold  what  yet  concerns 

You  more.     One  who  did  call  himfelf  Alphonfo 
Was  caft  upon  my  coafl,  as  is  reported, 
And  oft  had  private  conference  with  the  King ; 
To  what  efleA  I  knew  not  then     but  he, 
Alphonfo,  fecretly  departed,  juft 
About  the  time  our  arms  embark'd  for  Spain. 
What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  triple  league 
Of  ftri&eft  friendfliip,  was  profefs'd  betweea 
Alphonfo)  lieli,  and  the  traitor  Ofmyn. 
King,  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this. 
E  3 
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Zara.  And  Ofmyn's  death  rcqulr'd  of  ftrong  necefiitf, 

King.  Give  order  ftraight  that  all  the  pris'ners  die. 

Zara.  Forbear  a  moment;  fomewhat  more  I  have 
Worthy  your  private  car,  and  this  your  minifter. 

King.  Let  all  except  Goufalcz  leave  the  room. 

SCENE       IIL 
*  K  I  N  G,    G  O  N  S  A  L  E  Z,  Z  A  R  A,    S  E  L  I  W. 

Zara.  I  am  your  captive,  and  you've  us'd  me  nobly  ; 
And  in  return  of  that,  tho'  otherwifc 
"Your  enemy,  I  have  difcover'd  Ofmyn 
His  private  pra&ice  and  confpiracy 
Againft  your  ftate  :  and  fully  to  difcharge 
Myfelf  of  what  I've  undertaken,  now 
I  think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted  :  fome  among  'em  have  refolv'd 
To  refcue  Ofmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 

King.  Is  treafon  then  fo  near  us  as  our  guards  f 

Zara.  Moft  certain ;  tho'  my  knowledge  is  not  yet 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men. 

King.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Zar^a.  That  too  I  will  advife. 
I  have  remaining  in  my  train  fome  mutes, 
A  prefent  once  from  the  Sultana  queen, 
In  the  Grand  Seignior's  court.    Thefe,  from  their  infancy 
Are  pra&is'd  in  the  trade  of  death  ;  and  fhall 
(As  there  the  cuftom  is)  in  private  ftrangle, 
Ofmyn. 

Gon.  My  Lord,  the  Queen  advifes  well. 

King.  What  off'ring,  or  what  recompence  remains 
In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  fb  great  fervices  ? 
To  caft  beneath  your  feet  the  crown  you've  fav'd, 
Tho'  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 

Zara.  Of  that  hereafter  ;  but,  mean  time,  'tis  fit 
You  give  ftri<£b  charge,  that  none  may  be  admitted 
To  fee  the  pris'ner,  but  fuch  mutes  as  I 
Shall  fend. 

.  Who  waits  there? 
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SCENE       IV. 
KING,   GON  SALE  Z,    ZARA,     SELIM,    PEREZ, 

King.  On  your  life  take  heed, 
That  only  Zara's  mutes,  or  fuch  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 

Zara.  They  and  no  other,  not  the  Princefa'  fclf, 

Per.  Your  Majefly  fhall  be  obey'd. 

King.  Retire. 

SCENE      V. 
KING,   GONSALEZ,    ZARA,    SELIM. 

Con'  That  interdiction  fo  particular, 
Pronounc'd  with  vehemence  againft  the  Princefs, 
Ehou'd  have  more  meaning  than  appears  barefac'd. 
The  King  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 

It  not. Your  Majefly  fure  might  have  fpar'd 

That  laft  reftraint;  you  hardly  can  fufpect 
The  Princefs  is  confederate  with  the  Moor. 

Zara.  I've  heard,  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  vifit  him,  at  his  requeflt. 
*    Con.  Ha  ! 

King.  How  ?  She  vifit  Ofmyn  !  What,  my  daughter  ? 

Sel.  Madam,  take  heed  ;  or  you  have  ruin'd  all. 

Zara.  And  after  did  follicit  you  on  his 
Behalf. 

King.  Never.  You  have  been  mifmform'd. 

Zara.  Indeed  ?  Then  'twas  a  whifper  fpread  by 
Who  wifli'd  it  fo  ;  a  common  art  in  courts. 
I  will  retire,  and  inflantly  prepare 
Infhuction  for  my  miniilers  of  death. 

SCENE      VI. 
KING,    GONSALEZ. 

Con.  There's  fomewhat  yet  of  myftery  in  this; 
Her  words  and  actions  are  obfcure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur,  and  iometimes  difagree  j 
1  like  it  not. 
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Kini.  What  doft  thon  think,  Gonfalez? 

Are  we  not  much  indebted  to  this  fair  one  ? 
€vn.  I  am  a  little  flow  of  credit,  Sir, 

In  the  fincerity  of  women's  actions. 

IVIethinks  this  Lady's  Ivatred  to  the  Moor 

I>ifquiets  her  too  much  ;  which  make*  it  feera 

As  if  {he'd  rather  that  (lie  did  not  hate  him. 

I  wifh  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employ 'd 

As  fhe  pretends 1  doubt  it  now Your  guards 

Corrupted!  how  ?  by  whom  ?  who  told  her  fo? 

1'th'  evening  Ofmyn  was  to  die;  at  midnight 

She  begg  d  the  royal  fignet  to  releafe  him  ; 

1'th'  morning  he  muft:  die  again  ;  ere  noon 

Her  mutes  alone  muft  ftrangle  him,  or  he'll 

Efcape.     This  put  together  fuits  not  well. 

King.  "Yet,  that  there's  truth  in  what  fhe  has  difcover'dj 

Is  manifeft  from  every  circumftance. 

This  tumult,  and  the  Lords  who  fled  with  Heli, 

Are  confirmation that  Alphonfo  lives, 

Agrees  expreily  too  with  her  report. 

Gon.  I  grant  it,  Sir;  and  doubt  not,  but  in  rage 

Of  jealoufy,  flie  has  difcover'd  what 

She  now  repents.     It  may  be  I'm  deceiv'd. 

But  why  that  needlefs  caution  of  the  Princefs  ? 

What  if  £he  had  feen  Ofmyo  ?  tho'  'twere  ftrange. 

But  if  flic  had,  what  was't  to  her  ?  unlefs 

fche  fear'd  her  fironger  charms  might  caufe  the  Moor's 

Afle&ion  to  revolt. 

king.  I  thank  thee,  friend. 
There's  reafon  in  thy  doubt,  and  I  am  warn'dt 
But  think'ft  thou  that  my  daughter  faw  this  Moor  ? 

Gon.  If  Ofmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related, 
Alphonfo' s  friend ;  'tis  not  impoffible, 
But  flie  might  wifli  on  his  account  to  fee  him. 

Kn%.  Say 'It  thou  ?  By  Heaven  thou  haft  rous'd  a  thought.. 
That  like  a  fudden  earthquake  fhakes  my  frame; 
Confufion!  then  my  daughter's  an  accomplice, 
And  plots  in  private  with  this  hellifli  Moor. 
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Con.  That  Avere  too  hard  a  thought — hut  fee  fhecorac*  ; 
'Twere  not  ami  is  to  queftion  her  a  little, 
And  try  howc'er,  if  1  have  divin'd  aright. 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  flie'il  be  conccru'd 
For  Ofmyn's  death,  as  he's  Alphonio's  friend. 
Urge  that,  to  try  if  fhe'il  folicit  for  him. 

SCENE       VII. 

KING,    GONSALEZ,    ALMER1A,    LEONORA* 
V 

King.  Your  coming  has  prevented  me,  Almeria; 
I  had  determin'd  to  have  fcnt  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  difmifs'd  ;   I  have    [Leonora  retires* 
To  talk  with  you.     Come  near;  why  doll  thou  fliake  ? 
What  mean  thofe  fwollen  and  red-fleck'd  eyes,  that  loofe 
Ai  they  had  wept  in  blood,  and  worn  the  night 
In  waking  anguifh  ?  Why  this,  on  the  day 
Which  was  defign'd  to  celebrate  thy  nuptials; 
But  that  the  beams  of  light  arc  to  be  ftain'd 
With  reeking  gore,  from  traitors  on  the  rack  I 
Wherefore  I  have  deferr'd  the  marriage  rites  ;, 
Nor  ill  all  the  guilty  horrors  of  this  day 
Prophane  that  jubilee, 

Aim.  All  days  to  me 

Henceforth  are  equal ;  this  the  day  of  death, 
To-morrow,  and  the  next,  and  each  that  follow*, 
Will  undiftinguiih'd  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 

Kin%,  Whence  is  thy  grief?  give  me  to  know  the  caufe, 
And  look  thou  anfwer  me  with  truth  ;  for  know, 

am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falfehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute  ?  bafe  and  degenerate  maid! 

Con.  Dear  Madam,  fpeak,  or  you'll  incenle  the  King. 

Aim.  What  is't  to  fpeak  ?  cr  wherefore  fiiou'd  I  fpcuk£ 
What  mean  thefe  tears,  but  gritf  unutterable! 

&rg.  They  are  the  dumb  confefiions  of  thy  mind  ; 
They  mean  thy  guilt ;  aiid  fay  thou  vert  confed'ratc 
With  damn'd  confpirators  to  take  my  life. 
O  impious  parricide  !  now  cau'It  thuu  /peak  ? 
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Aim.  O  earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bofom, 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes,  to  dream  upou 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  tint  thou  wilt  yield ; 
Open  thy  bowels  of  companion,  take 
Into  thy  wcmb  the  laft  and  moft  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  me,  thou  common  parent ; 

—I  have  no  parent  elfe be  thou  a  mother, 

And  ftep  between  me  and  the  curie  of  him, 
Who  was     -   who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father, 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes  ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter, 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

King.  Rife,  I  command  thee  rile and  if  thou  woud'ft 

Acquit  thy  felt  of  tho/e  detected  names, 
Swear  thou  haft  never  feen  that  foreign  dog, 
Noxv  doom'd  to  die,  that  moft  accurfed  Oiinyn. 

Aim.  Never,  but  as  with  innocence  I  might, 
And  free  of  all  bad  purpoies.    So  Heaven's 
My  witnefs. 

King.  Vile  equivocating  Wretch  ! 

With  innocence  t  O  patience  !  hear flie  owns  it ! 

Confefles  it  !   by  Heaven  i'll  have  him  rack'd, 

Torn,  mangled,  flay'd,  impal'd all  pains  and  tortures 

That  wit  of  ma-n  and  diie  revenge  can  think, 
Shall  he  accumulated  under-bear. 

Aim.  Oh,  I'm  loft there  fate  begins  to  wound. 

King.  Hear    me,   then;    if  thou  can'ft,   reply;    kuow,,*1 
I'm  not  to  leam  that  curs'd  Alphonfo  lives  ;         [traitrcfs, 
Nor  am  1  ignorant  whnt  Ofmyn  is. 

Aim.  Then  all  is  ended,  and  we  both  muft  die. 
Since  thou'it  reveal'd,  alone  thou  (halt  not  die. 
And  yet  alone  wou'd  I  have  died,  Heaven  knows, 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  have  reveai'd  thee. 
"Yes,  all  my  father's  wounded  wrath,  tho*  each 
Reproach  cuts  deeper  than  the  keeneft  fwurd, 
And  cleaves  my  heart ;   I  wou'd  have  born  it  all. 
Nay,  all  the  pains  that  are  prepar'd  for  thee  : 
To  the  remoritiefs  rack  I  wou'd  have  giveu 
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This  weak  and  tender  flefli,  to  have  been  bruis'd 
And  torn,  rather  than  have  reveal'd  thy  being. 

King.  Hell,  hell !  do  I  hear  this,  and  yet  endure ! 
What,  dar'ft  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  I  curfe—. — fty  my  jufl  rage  Avith  fpeed ; 
Led  I  forget  us  both,  and  fpurn  thee  from  me. 

Aim-  And  yet  a  father!   think  J  am  your  child. 

Turn  not  your  eyes  away look  on  me  kneeling; 

Now  curfc  me  if  you  can,  now  fpurn  me  off. 
Did  ever  father  curfe  his  kneeling  child  ! 
Never  :  for  always  bleflings  crown  that  pofhire. 
Nature  inclines,  and  half-way  meets  that  duty, 
Stooping  to  raife  from  earth  the  fil«al  reverence; 
For  beaded  knees  returning  folding  arms, 
With  pray'rs,  and  bleffings,  and  paternal  love. 

0  hear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 

King.   Be  thou  advis'd,  and  let  me  go,  while  yet 

The  light  imprefTion  thou  haft  made  remains. 

Aim.  No,  never  will  I  rife,  nor  loofe  this  hold, 
'Till  you  are  mov'd,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 

King,  Ha!   who  may  live  :   take  heed,  no  more  of  that* 
For  on  my  foul  he  dies,  tho'  thou  and  I, 
And  all  ihou'd  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  off,  let  me  go.— Call  her. attendants. 

[Leonora  and  -women  return. 

Aim.  Drag  me,  harrow  the  earth  with  my  bare  bofora, 
I'll  n9r  let  go  'till  you  have  fpar'd  my  huiband." 

King.    Ha!    what   fay'ft   thou  ?    Hufband !    hufband  ! 
~What  hufband  ?  which  :  wlio  !  [damnation  I 

s4lm.  He  is  my  hufband. 

King-  Poifon  and  daggers  !  who  ? 

yf/w.  Q — -^ — 

Gonf.  Help,  fupport  her. 

Aim.  Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  fink  deep J'J1  dig, 

I'll  dig  a  grave,  and  tear  up  death ;  I  will  ; 

1  I'll  fcrape  'till  I  collect;  his  rotten  bones, 

[  And  clothe  their  nakednefs  with  my  own  flefli  ; 
fes,  I  will  ftrip,  off  life,  and  we  will  change  : 
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I  will  be  deatli ;  then  tho'  you  kill  my  hufband, 
He  fnall  be  mine,  flill  aud  for  ever  mine. 

King.  What  hufband  ?  who  ?  whom  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Gonf.  She  raves  ! 

Aim.  O  that  I  did.     Ofmyn,  he  is  my  hufband. 

King.  Ofmyn  ? 

A'm.  Not  Ofmyn,  but  Alphonfo  is  my  dear 

And  wedded  hufband Heav'n,  and  air,  and  feas, 

Ye  winds  and  waves,  I  call  ye  all  to  wjtnefs. 

King.  Wilder  than  winds  or  waves  thyfelf  dofl  rave. 
Shou'd  I  hear  more,  I  too  fhou'd  catch  thy  madnefs. 
Yet  fomewhat  fhe  muft  mean  of  dire  import, 
Which  I'll  not  hear,  'till  I  am  more  at  peace. 
Watch  her  returning  ferife,  and  bring  me  word; 
And  look  that  flic  attempt  not  on  her  life. 

SCENE        VMT. 
ALMERIA,   GONSALEZ,    LEONORA,   Attendant*. 

Aim.  O  flay,  yet  fbay ;  hear  me,  I  am  not  mad. 
1  wou'd  to  Heaven  I  were — He's  gone. 

Go, if.  Have  comfort. 

Aim.  Curs'd  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of  comfort; 
Curs'd  my  own  tongue,  that  cou'd  not  move  his  pity  ; 
Curs'd  thefe  weak  hands  that  cou'd  not  hold  him  here  ; 
For  he  is  gone -to  doom  Alphonfo's  death. 

Gonf.  Your  too  exceflive^ grief  works  on  your  fancy, 
And  deludes  your  fenfe.     Alphonfo,  if  living, 
Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father's  power. 

Aim.  Hence,  thou  detcfted,  ill-tim'd  flatterer  ; 
Source  of  n»y  woes  :  thou  and  thy  race  be  curs'd ; 
But  doubly  thou,  who  could  alone  have  policy 
And  fraud,  to  find  the  latal  ferret  out, 
And  know  that  Oimyn  was  Alphonfo. 

Cenf.  Ha  ! 

Aim.  Why  dofl  thou  flart  !  what  dofl  thou  fee  or  hear  ? 
Was  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death  ? 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonfo's  breafl  I 
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See,  fee,  look  yonder  !  where  a  grizzled,  pale, 
And  ghaftly  head  glares  by,  all  fmear'd  with  blood, 
'Gafping  as  it  wou'd  fpcak  ;  and  after,  fee ! 
Behold  a  damp,  dead  hand  has  dropp'd  a  dap>:rr  : 

I'll  catch  it Hark  !  a  voice  cries  murder  I  ah ! 

My  father's  voice  !  hollow  it  founds,  and  calls 

Me  from  the  tomb I'll  follow  it  ;  for  there 

1  fhall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonfo. 

SCENE       IX. 
GONSALEZ    ali.it. 

She's  greatly  griev'd  •,  nor  am  I  lefs  furpriz'd. 
Ofmyn  Aiphonfo  !  no  ;  fhe  over-rates 
My  policy  :  I  ne'er  fufpected  it  : 
Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  mifrakc. 
Her  hufband  too  !  ha  !   where  is  Garcia  then  ? 
And  where  the  crown  that  fhou'd  defcend  on  him, 
To  grace  the  line  of  my  pofterity  ? 
Hold,  let  me  think if  1  fhou'd  tell  the  King- 
Things  come  to  this  extremity  ;  his  daughter 

Wedded  already what  if  he  fliouxl  yield  ? 

Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  pad  ; 
And  urg'd  by  nature  pleading  for  his  child, 
I  "With  which  he  feems  to  be  already  fbaken. 
And  tho'  I  know  he  hates  beyond  the  grave 
Anfelmo's  race;  yet  if — that  if  cqncludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  I  may  be  afTur'fl,  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  fet  him  free  ?  Ay,  now  'tis  plain  ;  O  well 
Invented  tale  !  He  was  Alphoufo's  friend. 
iThis  fubtile  woman  will  amufe  the  King, 

|If  I  delay "twill  do or  better  fo. 

)ne  to  my  wifli,     Alonzo,  thou  art  welcome. 

SCENE       X. 
GONSALEZ,    ALONZO. 

n.  The  King  expe&s  your  Lordfhip, 
VOL.  II.  J? 
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Gonf.  'Tis  no  matter. 
I'm  not  i'  the  way  at  prefent,  good  Alonzo. 

Akr.  If't  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  I'll  return,  and  fay 
I  have  not  (ten  you. 

Grn.  Do,  r\y  bed  Alonzo. 
Yet  flay,  I  would — but  go  ;  anon  will  ferve 
Yet  I  have  that  requires  thy  fpeedy  help. 
1  think  thou  woud'ft  not  flop  to  do  me  fervice. 

Ahn.  \  am  your  creature. 
'Con.  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 
I've  feen  thy  fword  do  noble  execution. 

Alo».  AIJ  that  it  can  your  Lordfhip  fhall  command. 

Con.  Thanks ;  and  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  ;  thou'fl  Teen 
Amongft  the  followers  of  the  captive  queen, 
Dumb  men,  who  make  their  meaning  known  by  figns  ? 

Akn.  I  have,  my  Lord- 

Gon.  Couldfl  thou  procure  with  fpeed    ' 
And  privacy,  the  wearing  girb  of  one 
Of  thofe,  though  purchas'd  by  his  death,  I'd  give 
Thee  fuch  reward  as  fhould  exceed  thy  wifh.  [fliip? 

Ahn.    Conclude  it  done.    Where  fhall  I  wait  your  Lord- 
Cow.  At  my  apartment.     Ufe  thy  utmofl  diligence  ; 

And  fay  I've  not  been  feen hafle,  good  Alonao. 

60,  this  can  hardly  fail.     Alphonfo  flain, 
The  greatefl  obflacle  is  then  remov'd. 

Almeria  widow'd,  yet  again  may  wed; 

And  I  yet  fix  the  crown  on  Garcia's  head. 

A  C  T    V.        S  C  E  N  E    I. 

A  Room  of  State. 

KING,   PEREZ,    ALONZO. 
KING. 

NOT  to  be  found  ?  In  an  ill  hour  he's  abfent. 
None,  fay  you  ;  what,  not  the  fav'rite  eunuch  ? 
Nor  (he  herfelf,  nor  any  of  her  mutes, 
Have  yet  requir'd  admittance  ? 
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Per.  None,  my  'Lord 

Kinj*  Is  Oiimyn  fo  difpos'd  as  I  comminded  ? 

Pi'r    I'.ift  bound  in  double  chains,  and  at  full  length 
He  lyes  fupine  on  earth;  with  as  much  e.tfc 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth, 
As  loofc  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 

King.  'Tis  well. 

[A  Mute  appears,  and  feting  the  King  retire?* 
Ha  !  ftop,  and  feize  that  mute  ;    Alonzo  follow  him. 
Ent'ring  he  met  my  eyes,  and  ftarted  back, 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  band  in  his  bofom, 
As  to  conceal  th'  importance  of  his  errand, 

[Alonzo/o//<3TiM  h-nt,  and  returns  tvilh  a  paper* 

Alvn.  O  bloody  proof  of  obftinatc  fidelity  ! 

Ki>,g.  What  dofl  thou  mean? 

Aion.  Soon  as  I  feized  the  man, 
He  foatch'd  from  out  his  bofom  this— —and  ftrove 
With  rath  and  greedy  bade,  at  once  to  cram 
The  morfel  down  his  tiiFoat.     I  catch'd  his  arm, 
And  hardly  wreuch'd  his  hand  to  wring  it  from  him; 
Which  dune,  he  drew  his  pouiard  from  his  fide, 
And  on  the  initaut  plung'd  it  in  his  breaft. 

Remove  the  body  hence  tre  Zara  iee  it., 
I'll  '»e  To  hold  to  borrow  his  attire; 
Twill  quit  uie  of  my  promiie  to  Gonlalez- 

SCENE      II* 

KING,     PEREZ. 

far.  Whate'er  it  is,  the  King's  complexion  turns. 

King.  How's  this  :  my  mortal  foe  beneath  my  roof  f 

[Having  read  the  letter*- 
O  give  me  patience,  all  ye  powers !  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacable  revenge, 
And  trebied  fury Hal  who's  there  ? 

Per.  My  Lord. 

King'.  Hence,  (lave!  how  dar'ft  thou  'bide,  to  watch  and 
Into  liow  poor  a  thing  a  king  deicends  ? 
I* 
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How  like  thyfclf,  when  pafllon. treads  him  down! 
Ha  !  itir  not,  on  thy  lite  :  for  thou  wc-^t  fix'd 
And  planted         c  to  fee  me  gorge  the  bait, 

And  lath  agaiaft  tfyc  hook By  Hcav'n,  you're  all 

Rank  traitors ;  thou  art  with  the  reft  combin'd; 
Thou  knew'ft  that  Ofinyn  was  Alphonfo,  knew'ft 
My  daughter  privately  with  him  conferr'd  ; 
And  wert  the  fpy  and  pandar  to  their  meeting. 

Per.  By  ail  that's  holy,  I'm  amaz'd— — 

Ktn^.  Thou  ly'ft. 

Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara  :  here 
Where  the  fets  down — "  Still  will  I  fet  thee  free" — [Reading. 
Th-u  ionic  where  is  repeated*—"  I  have  power         [traitor. 
*'  O  er  them  that  are  thy  guards."  Mark  that,  thou 

Per.  It  was  your  Majefty's  command,,  I  fliould 
Obey  her  order 

King,  reading.] "  And  flill  will  fet 

"  Thee  free,  Alphonfo" — v  ell  '  curs'd,  curs'd  Alphonfo! 

Falfe  and  perfidious  Zara  !   Strumpet  daughter  ! 

Away,  be  gone,  thou  feeble  boy,  fond  love, 

All  nature,  foftnefi,  pit.:  and  companion, 

This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 

F<?li  hate  within  my  breaft,  revenge  and  gall. 

By  Heav'n,  I'll  meet,  and  counterwork  this  treachery. 

Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor anfwer  me,  flave. 

Per.  My  fervice  has  not  merited  thefe  titles. 

King.  Dar'ft  thou  reply?  Take  that -thy  fervices  ? 

-   thine  ?  [Strikes  bim: 

What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  foul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment's  eafe  ?  Hear  my  command ;  aad  look 
That  thou  obey ,  or  horror  on  thy  head. 
Drench  me  thy-  dagger  in  Alphoufo's  heart: 
Why  doft  thou  ftart  ?  Refolve,  or 

Per Sir,  I  will. 

King.  ' Tis  w,ell — that  when  flie  comes  to  fet  him  free, 
His  teeth  may  grin,  and  mock  at  her  remorfe. 

[Perez  going. 
—Stay  thee I've  farther  thought — I'll  add  to  this» 
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Atid  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  difappointment  : 
When  thou  haft  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe; 
And  let  the  cell  where  fliq'll  expert  to  fee  him 
Be  darken'd,  fo  as  to  amufe  the  fight. 

I'll  be  conduced  thither mark  me  well 

There  with  his  turbant,  and  his  rube  array'd, 
And  laid  along  as  he  now  lyes  fupine, 
I  fliall  convener  to  her  face  of  falfehood. 
When  for  Alphonfo's  flic  fliall  take  my  hand, 
And  breathe  her  fighs  upon  my  lips  for  his, 
Sudden  I'll  ftart,  and  daih  her  with  her  guilt. 
But  fee  fhe  comes;  I'll  fliun  th'  encounter;  thoiij-. 
Follow  me,,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 

SCENE       lit. 

Z  A  R  A,      S  E  L  I  M. 

Zara.  The  mute  not  yet  return'd!  ha,  'twas  the  Kin&J 
The  King  that  parted  hence  1  frowning  he  went ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  roll'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  aivd  angry  beams  ;  as  if  his  fight 
Would,  like  the  raging  dog-ftar,  fcorch  the  earthj 
And  kindle  ruin  iu  its  couvde.     Do'ft  think 
He  faw  me-? 

Sel.  Yes  :  but  then,  as  if  he  thought- 
His  eyes  had  err 'd,  he  haftily  recaH'd 
T'h'  imperfect  look,  and  (lernly  turn'd  away. 

Zara.  Shun  me  when  Teen  !   I  re&r  thou  haft  undone' rrfciv 
Thy  ill  a  How  artifice  begets  uifpicicn, 
And,  like  a  cotr.vebweil,  but  thinly  llindeS 
The  face  tA  tby  dfjiiijn  j'alone  difgp.ifmg 
What  iLoul<l  have  ne'tr  been  feen  ;  impf  rfe<Tc 
Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf, 
Haft  ftung  the  traveller;  and  after  hear'il 
Not  his  purfuing  voice;   ev'n  where  thou  think'ft 
To  hide,  the  ruftiing  leaves  and  bended  grafs 
Confefs,  and  point  the  path  which  thou  hull  creptf- 
O  fate  of  foois  !   ofiicious  in  conuiviag  j 
In  executing  pu^xlcU,  lame  and  loft.  - 
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ScL  Avert  it,  Heav'n,  that  you  fliould  ever  futTcr 
For  my  defect  :  or  that  the  means  which  I 
Dcvis'd  to  ferve  fhould  rilin  your  delign ! 
Preference  is  He  iv'n's  alone,  not  given  to  man, 
If  I  have  fail'd  in  what,  as  being  man, 
I  needs  mufl  fail ;  impute  not  as  a  crime 
My  nature's  want,  but  punifh  nature  in  me  : 
1  plead  not  for  a  pardon,  and  to  live, 
But  to  be  punifh'd,  and  forgiv'n.     Here,  ftrike; 
I  bare  my  bread  to  meet  your  ju ft  revenge. 

Zara.  I  have  not  lcif;;re  now  to  take  fo  poor 
A  forfeit}  as  thy  life  :  foinewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought. 
When  I've  concluded  on  myfelf,  if  I 
Think  fit,  I'll  leave  thee  my  command  to  die. 
Regard  me  well;  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge ;  for  I'm  refolv'd. 
Give  order,  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  inftantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  fuch  ingredients  mix'd,  as  will  with  fpeed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Moft  eafy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Ofmyn,  yes;  be  Ofmyn  or  Alphonfo, 
I'll  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  dar'ft  be  free : 
Such  liberty  as  I  embrace  myfelf, 
Thou  flialt  partake,     ^ince  fates  no  more  afford,. 
I  can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 

SCENE       IV. 
SCENE  cpening,   flews  the  Prifon. 
G  O  N  S  A  L  E  Z  alone,  diftulfed  liks  a  Mute,  -with  *  fafge 

Con.  Nor  centijiel,  nor  guard  !  the  doors  unbarr'd  I 
And  all  as  ftill  as  at  the  noon  of  night! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  bufy  here. 
There  lyes  my  way,  that  door,  too  is  unlocked.       [Lwki 

Ha!  fure  he  fleeps ail's  dark  within,  favc  what 

A  lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a  Hckiy  flarae, 
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fits  reveals 
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his  face  fecms  turnM,  to  favour 
attempt.     I'll  fteal,  and  do  it  unperceiv'd. 
What  noife!  Some  body  coming?    'ft,  Alonzo? 
Nobody  ?  Sure  he'll  wait  without  •     •  •!  would 
'Tweredoue  -  I'll  crawl,  and  icing  him  to  the  heart: 
Then  caft  my  ikin,  and  leave  it  there  to  anfwerit. 


SCENE       V. 
GARCIA,    ALONZO. 

Gar.  Where  ?  where,  Alonzo  ?  where 's  my  Father  ?  where 
The  King!  confufion!  all  is  on  the  rout! 
All's  loft,  all  ruin'd  by  furprife  and  treachery. 
Where,  where  is  he  ?  why  doft  thou  thus  miflead  me? 

Alon.  My  Lord,  he  enter'd  but  a  moment  fince, 
And  cou'd  not  pafs  me  unperceiv'd — What,  hoa  ! 
My  Lord,  my  Lord,  what,  hoa!  my  Lord  Gonfalez  \ 

SCENE       VI. 

GARCIA,    ALONZO,    GONSALEZ    blotjy. 
Con.  Perdition  choke  your  clamours — whence  this  rud«- 

ncfs  ?  Garcia  ! 

Gar.  Perdition,  flavery,  and  death, 
Are  ent'ring  now  our  doors.      Where  is  the  King? 
What  means  this  blood  ?  and  why  this  face  of  horror  ? 

Con.  No  matter give  me  Crft  to  know  the  caufe 

Of  thefe  your  rafli  and  ili-tim'd  exclamations. 
Gar.  The  eaftern  gate  is  to  the  foe  betray'd, 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  (lain  that  choke  the  paflage, 
J3ad  enter'd  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  'em,  to  the  palace  walls.     Unlefs" 
The  King  in  perfon  animate  our  men, 
Granada's  loft  :  and  to  confirm  this  fear, 
Ihc  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  thro'  a    poftern  fled,  and  join  the  foe. 

G,/M.  Wou'd  all  were  falfe  as  that  ;  for  whom  you  catt 
The  Moor,  is  dead.     That  Ofrayn  was  Alphonfo; 
In  whole  heart's  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
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Enter  that  chamber,  and  convince  your  eyes, 
How  much  report. has  wrong'd  your  faitk, 

[Garcia  goes  \M 

Alan.  My  Lord,  for  certain  truth,  Perez  is  fled  ; 
And  has  declared  the  caufe  of  his  revolt, 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  King  had  giv'n  him. 

Gar.    returning.]  Ruin  and   horror!    O  heart-wounding, 
fight ! 

Con.  What  fays  my  fon  ?  what  ruin  ?  ha,  what  forrow  ? 

Gar.  Blaftcd  be  my  eyes,  and  fpeechlefs  be  my  tongue,. 
Rather  than  or  to  fee,  or  to  relate 
This  deed O  dfre  miitake  !   O  fatal  blow  ! 

G on.  Alan.  The  King— — — 

Gar.  Dead,  welt'ring,  drown'd  in  blood. 
See,  fee,  attir'd  like  Ofmyn,  where  he  lyes.        [They  lock-in. . 
O  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done  I 
But  what  imports  the  manner,  or  the<:aufe! 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 
But  that  we  all  iliould  turn  our  fwords  againft ' 
Ourfelves,  and  expiate  with  our  own  his  blood. 

Gon.  O  wretch,  O  curs'd,  and  ratli,  deluded  fool !  : 
On  me,  on  me,  turn  your  avenging  fword. 
I,  who  have  fpilt  my  Royal  Matter's  blood,. 
Shou'd  make  atonement  by  a  death  as  horrid  j 
And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  fon. 

Gar.  Ha!  what?  atone  this  murder  with  a  greater  J 
The  horror  of  th?.t  thought  has  damp'd  my  rage. 
The  earth  already  groans  to  bear  this  deed ; 
Opprefs  her  not,  nor  think  to  ftain  her  face 
With  more  unnatural  blood.      Murder  my  father  f  r 
Better  with  this  to  rip  up  my  own  bowels, 
And  bathe  it  to  the  hilt,  in  far  lefs  damnable 
Self-murder. 

Gon.  O  my  fon !  from  the  blind  dor  age 
Of  a  father's  fondnefs  thefc  ills  arofe; 
Jui  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  bafe,  and  bloody  : 
For  dice  I've  plung'd  into  this  fea  of  fin  ; 
Stcrnomxg  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
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While  t'other  bore  the  crown,  (tp  wreath  thy  brow) 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  ihore.. 

Gat .  Fatal  ambition!  Hark  !  the  foe  is  enter'd  : 
The  ihrilnefs  of  that  lliout  ipeaks  'em  at  haudi 
We  have  110  time  to  fearch  into  the  caufe 
Of  this  iurpriting  and  moft  fatal  error. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  the  King's  death  known,  will  (hike. 
The  few  remaining  loldiers  wnh  defpair, 
And  make  'em  yield  to  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

Alan.  My  Lord    I've  thought  how  to  conceal  the  body; 
Require  me  not  10  tell  the  means,  'till  done, 
Lett  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

[Goes  in.   Shout* 

Con.  They  ihout  again  !  whate'er  he  means  to  do, 
'Twere  fit  the  foldiers  were  amus'd  with  .hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  fee  the  King  in  perfon  at  their  head. 

Car.  Were  it  a  truth,  1  fear  'tis  now  too  latCj1 
But  I'll  omit  no  care,  nor  hafte ;  and  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die. 

SCENE       VII. 

GONSALEZ,  ALONZO. 

Con.  What  haft  thou  done,  Alouzo .? 

Alon.  Such  a  deed 

Ae  but  an  hour  ago  I'd  not  have  done,  ; 
Tho'  for  the  crown  of  univerial  empire. 
B.ut  what  are  king?  reduc'd  to  common  clay  ? 
Of  who  can  wound  the  dead  ?  I've  from  the  body 
Sever  d  the  head,  and  in  an  obfcure  corner 
Difpos'd  it,  muiflcd  iu  the  mute's  attire, 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  who  enter  next 
Alone  the  undiftinguiihable  trunk : 
Which  may  be  ftill  miftaken  by  the  guards 
For  Ofmyn,  if  in  fteking  for  the  King 
They  chance  to  find  it. 

Con,  'Twas  an  a£l  of  horror ; 
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And  of  a-piecc  with  this  day's  dire  mifdteds. 
But  'tis  no  time  to  ponder  or  repent. 
Hafte  thee.  Alonzo,  hafte  thec  hence  with  fpced, 
To  aid  my  fon.     I'll  follow  with  the  Inft 
Rtferve  to  re-infbrce  his  arms  :  at  leaft, 

1  ihall  make  good,  and  flicker  his  retreat. 

SCENE       Vllf. 

2  A  R  A,  followed  by  S  E  LI  M,  and  two  MUTES  ItAnng  tftt 

bowls. 

Zara.  Silence  and  folitude  are  ev'ry  where  ! 
Thro'  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  feen  or  heard.     A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  gr^te  the  fenfej  when  entei  'd  here ;  from  groan* 
And  howls  of  Haves  condemn'd,  from  clink  of  chains, 
And  crafli  of  rufty  bars  and  creeking  hinges: 
And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  dafh'd 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghaftly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  ftilnefs  terrifies  my  foul^ 
Than  did  that  Icene  of  complicated  horrors. 
It  may  be,  that  the  caufe  of  this  my  errand 
And  purpofe,  being  chang'd  from  life  to  death, 
Has  alfo  wrought  this  chilling  change  of  temper. 
Or  does  my  heart  bode  more  ?  what  can  it  more 
Than  death  ? 
Let  'em  let  down  the  bowls,  and  warn  Alphonfo 

That  I  am  here fo.     You  return  and  find 

[Mutts  £0/.vf  ?V» 

The  king;  tell  him,  what  he  requir'd  I've  done, 
And  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 

SCENE       IX. 
ZARA    and  M  U  T  E  S. 
Zara.  What  have  you  feen  ?  Ha !   wherefore  flare  you 

thus  [The  mutes  return,  and  are  a 

With  haggard  eyes  1  why  are  your  arms  a-crofs  ? 
lour  heavy  and  dcfponding  heads  hung  down] 
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Why  is't  vou  more  than  fpeak  in  thcfc  fad  figns  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourning. 

[TTvv  *n  to  the  Scene   ~u>bich  opening  Jhe  pert  eives  the  loibf» 
Ha  '  proftrate  ?  bloody !  headlefs  !  O I'm  loft. 

0  ormyn  '  O  Alpho!   Cruel  fate! 
Crutl,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object! 

1  came  prepar'd  to  die,  and  fee  thee  die *- 

Nay,  came  prepared  mv'clf  to  give  thee  death— 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Ofmyn— 
O  this  accurfed,  bafe,  this  treach'rous  king ! 

S     C     E      N        EX. 
2  A  R  A,       S  E  L  I  M. 

Sel.  I've  fought  in  vain,  for  no  where  can  the  king 
Be  found — 

Zara.  Get  thee  to  hell.,  and  feek  him  there.     [Stabs  biyt, 
His  hellifli  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counfel. 

Sel.  You  thought  it  better  then but  I'm  rewarded: 

The  mute  you  fent  by  fome  mifchanoe  was  feen, 

And  forc'd  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life: 

1  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  flripp'd — 

My  tongue  falters,  and  my  voice  fails — 1  fink         •  - 

Drink  not  the  poifon for  Alphonfo  is [£f*T, 

Zara.    As  thou  .art  now and  I  fhall  qnickly  be. 

*Tis  not  that  he  is  dead ;  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  fhould  die.     Nor  is't  that  1  furvivc  i 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that. 
But  oh,  he  dy'd  unknowing  in  my  heart. 
He  knew  I  lov'd,  but  knew  not  to  what  height : 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyes, 
A  martyr  and  .a  victim  to  my  vows  : 
lafeofible  of  this  laft  proof  he's  gon-e. 
Yet  fate  alone  can  rob  his  mortal  part 
Of  fenfe  ;  his  foul  dill  fees,  and  knows  each  purpofc, 
And  fii'J  event  of  my  perufting  faith. 
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Then,  wherefore  do  I  paufe*?   give  me  the  bowl 

[A  Mute  kneels  and  gfves  one  of  tic  loivlj. 
.Hover  a  moment,  yet,  thou  gentle  fpirit, 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wait  thy  flight  : 
This  to  our  mutual  blifs  when  jcin'd  above.  [Drinks* 

0  fr'endly  draught,  already  in  my  heart  ! 
Cold,  cold  !  my  veins  are  icicles  and  froft. 
I'll  creep  inro  his  bofbm,  lay  me  there ; 
Cover  us  clofe — or  I  fliall  chill  his  brcaft, 

And  fright  him  from  my  arms See,  fee,  he  flides 

Still  further  from  me;   look  he  hides  his  face, 

1  cannot  feel  it-  •  — c^uite  beyond  my  reach 

O  now  he's  gene,  and  all  is  datk —  [DrVf, 

[The  mute  3  knee  I  and  mourn  over  btf* 

S     C     E    N    E      XL 
A  L  M  E  R  I  A.  L  E  O  N  O  R  A,  MUTES,  etc. 

dlrr..  O  let  me  feek  him  in  this  horrid  cell; 
Tor  in  the  tomb,  or  prifon,  I  alone 
Mutt  hope  to  find  him,  f 

Leon.  Heav'ns  !   what  difmal  ferae 
Of  death  is  this  ?     The  eunuch  Seiim  /lain  ! 

A'    .  Shew'me,  for  I  am  come  in  fca.rh  of  death  5 
But  want  a  guide;  for  tears  havedim'd  my  fight. 

LcfK,   Alas,  a  little  farther,  and  behold 
2ara  all  pale  and  dead '    two  frightful  men, 
Who  feem  the  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by, 
Feeling  remorfe  too  late  for  what  they've  done, 

But  O  forbear lift  up  your  eyes  no  more; 

But  hafte  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place, 
Where  mifcnes  are  multiply'd  ;  return, 
Return  and  look  not  on  ;  for  there's  a  dagger 
Reidy  to  ftab  the  fight,  and  make  your  eye* 
Rain  blood-- 

A.  /      O  I  foreknow,  forefee  that  object. 
Is  it  at  la  ft  then  fo  •  Is  he  then  dead  ? 
What,  dead  at  laft,  quite,  quite,  for  ever  dead  ? 
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Tliere,  there  I  fee  him  ;  there  he  lyes,  the  blood 

Yet  bubbling  from  his  xvounds O  more  than  f ivagc ! 

Had  they  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ! 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  (lone  ? 
-—I  do  not  weep  !  The  fprings  of  tears  are  dry'd; 
And  on  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well:  and  yet  my  hufband's  murder 'd  ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn !  I'll  fluce  this  heart, 
The  fource  ot  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loofe. 

— Thofe  men  have  left  to  weep  !  they  look  on  me  I 
J  hope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look. 
Behold  me  well ;  your  bloody  hands  have  err'd, 
And  wrongfully  have  fiain  thofe  innocents: 
J  am  the  facrifice  defign'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  come  prepar'd  to  yield  my  throat they  fliakc 

Their  heads,  in  fign  of  grief  and  innoccace! 

[They  point  at  the  boivl  on  tie  grtund. 
And  point!  what  mean  they  ?  Ha !  a  cup.     O  well 
I  underftand  what  medicine  has  been  here, 

O  noble  thirft!  yet' greedy  to  drink  all 

—Oh  for  another  draught  of  death — What  mean  they? 

[They  point  at  the  otktr  cup. 
Ha!  point  again  ?  'tis  there,  and  full,  I  hope. 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  hand  that  fill'd  thee  thus ; 
I'll  drink  my  glad  acknowledgement—- — 

Leon.  O  hold 
For  mercy's  fake;  upon  my  knee  I  beg--  •  »• 

Aim.  With  thee  the  kneeling  world  fhould  beg  in  vain. 
Seeft  thou  not  there  ?  behold  who  proftrate  lyes, 
And  pleads  againft  thee  ?  who  fhall  then  prevail  ? 
Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave, 
From  his  pale  lips;  I'll  kifs  him,  eie  I  drink, 
Left  the  rank  juice  fhou'd  hlifter  on  my  mouth, 
And  flain  the  colour  of  my  laft  adieu. 
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Horror!  a  keadlcfs  trunk!  nor  lips  nor  face, 

[Coming  nearer  the  body,  ftarts  and  lets  fall  the  cup* 
But  fpouting  veins,  and  mangled  flefli !  O,  oli! 

SCENE,      The  LaJ}. 

A  L  M  E  R  I  A,    LEONORA,    ALPHONSO,    HE  H, 
PEREZ,  ii7///i  GARCIA  frifoner,  guards  and  attendants. 

Alpb.  Away,  ftand  off,  where  is  {he  ?  let  me  fly, 
Save  her  from  death,  and  (hatch  her  to  my  heart. 
Aim.  Oh.! 

Alph.  Forbear;  my  arms  alone  fliall  hold  her  up, 
Warm  her  to  life,  and  wake  Jier  into  gladnefs. 
O  let  me  talk  to  thy  reviving  fenfc, 
The  words  of  joy  and  peace;  warm  thy  cold  beauties, 
With  the  new-flufhing  ardour  of  my  cheek  ; 
Into  thy  lips  pour  the  foft  trickling  balm 
Of-cordial  fighs ;  and  re-infpire  thy  bofom 
With  the  breath  of  love.     Shine,  awake,  Almeria, 
Give  a  BCW- birth  to  thy  long-fhaded  eyes, 
Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light. 

Aim.  Where  am  ,1?    Heav'n!    wjiat   does  this  dream 
intend  ? 

jdfyb.  O  may'ft  thoa  never  dream  of  lefs  delight, 
Nor- ever  wake  to  lefs  fubftantial  joys. 

Aim.  Giv'n  me  again  from  deadi !  O  all  ye  pow'rs 
Confirm  this  miracle'   Can  I  believe 
IVIy  fight,  againfl  my  light  ?  and  thai  I.  I  truft 
That  fenfe,  which  in  one  inftant  fliews  him  dead 
And  living?  Yes  I  will;  I've  been  abus'd 
With  apparitions  and  affrighting  fantoms  : 
This  is  my  Lord,  my  life,  my  only  hufband : 
1  have  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  fliall  have  compaffion 

Alpb.  O  my  heart's  comfort ,  'tis  not  giv'n  to  this 
.Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  blefs'd.     Even  now, 
In  this  cxtremeft  joy  my  foul  can  tafte, 
Yet  am  I  dafh'd  to  think  that  thou  mufl  weep; 
'Thy  father  fell,  where  he  defigu'd  my  death. 
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Goafalez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Lxpiring,  have  with  their  laft  breath  confefs'd 
'he  julr.  decrees  of  Heav'n,  which  on  themfclves 
ias  turn'd  their  own  mo  ft  bloody  purpofcs. 
Nay,  1  muft  grant,  'tis  fit  you  lliou'd  be  thus— — 

[She  weeps. 
,et  'em  remove  the  body  from  her  fight. 
1-fated  Zara !  Ha !  a  cup  ?  Alas ! 
"hy  error  then  is  plain;  but  I  were  flint 
Not  to  o'erfknv  in  tribute  to  thy  memory. 

O  Garcia! 

Whofe  virtue  has  renounced  thy  father's  crimes ; 
eeft  thou,  how  juft  the  hand  of  Heav'n  has  been? 
,et  us,  who  thro'  our  innocence  furvive, 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour,  perftvere, 
And  not  from  part  or  prefent  ills  defpair  : 
For  bltffings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds; 
And  tha'  a  late,  a  fure  reward  fuccecds. 

[Exeunt  Ornncs* 
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Spoken  by   Mrs   BRACEGIRDLE. 

'TT  H  E  tragedy  thus  done,  I  am,  you  know, 

No  more  a  princefs,  but  \njlatu  qno: 
And  now  as  unconcern'd  this  mourning  weaf, 
As  if  indeed  a  widow  or  an  heir. 
I've  ieifure  now  to  mark  your  fev'ral  faces. 
And  know  each  critic  by  his  four  grimaces* 
To  poifon  plays,  I  fee  fome  where  they  fit, 
Scarter'd,  like  rats-bane,  up  and  down  the  pit; 
While  others  watch,  like  pariih-fearchers  hir'd 
To  tell  of  what  difeafe  the  play  expir'd. 
O  with  what  joy  they  run  to  fpread  the  news 
Of  a  damn'd  poet,  and  departed  mufe ! 
But  if  he  'fcape,  with  what  regret  they're  feiz'd  ! 
And  how  they're  difappointed  when  they're  pleas'dJ 
Critics  to  plays  for  the  fame  end  refort, 
That  furgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court ; 
For  innocence  condemn'd  they've  no  refpeet, 
Provided  they've  a  body  to  difTe«Sl. 
As  -i  flex  men,  that  dwell  upon  the  fhore, 
Look  out  when  dorms  a.rife,  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  praying,  with  uplifted  hands, 
That  iome  wcli-laden  ihip  may  ftrike  the  fands  ; 
To  <*hofe  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  fatten  on  the  fpoils  of  providence  : 
So  critics  throng  to  fee  a  new  play  fplit, 
And  thrive  and  profper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit. 
Small  hope  our  poet  from  thefe  profpedb  draws ; 
And  therefore  to  the  fair  commends  his  caufe. 
Tour  tender  hearts  to  mercy  are  inclin'd, 
Wi*h  whom,  he  hopes,  this  play  will  favour  find, 
\Yhkh  was  an  off'ring  to  the  fex  defign'd. 
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"  AuJire  eft  operas  prctiam,  procedere  re&e 

"  Qui  moechos  non  vultis" Hor.  Sat.  ».  Lib.  z. 

"  Metuat,  doti  deprenfa." Ibid« 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

K          A          L          P          H, 

Earl  of  MOXTAGUE,  &c. 

My  LORD, 

WHETHER  the  world  will  arraign  me  of 
vanity  or  not,  that  I  have  prefumed  to  de 
dicate  this  comedy  to  your  Lordfhip,  I  am  yet  in 
doubt;  though,  it  may  be,  it  is  fome  degree  of 
^vanity  even  to  doubt  of  it.  One  who  has  at  any 
time  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordfhip's  converfa- 
tion,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  think  very  meanly  of 
that  which  he  would  prefer  to  your  perufal ;  yet  it 
were  to  incur  the  imputation  of  too  much  fuffici- 
ency,  to  pretend  to  fuch  a  merit  as  might  abide  the 
teft  of  your  Lordfhip's  cenfure. 

Whatever  value  may  be  wanting  to  this  play 
while  yet  it  is  mine,  will  be  fufficiently  made  up  to 
it,  when  it  is  once  become  your  Lordfhip's  ;  and  it 
is  my  fecurity,  that  I  cannot  have  over-rated  it 
more  by  my  dedication,  than  your  Lordlhip  will 
dignify  it  by  your  patronage. 

That  it  fucceeded  on  the  ftage,  was  almoft  be 
yond  my  expectation  ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  pre 
pared  for  the  general  tafte  which  fcems  now  to  be 
predominant  in  the  palates  of  our  audience. 
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Thofe  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridicu 
led  in  moft  of!  our  comedies,  are  of  fools  fo  grois, 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  fhould  rather  di- 
ftur-b  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting 
part  of  an  audience ;  they  are  rather  objects  of 
charity  than  contempt;  and  inftead  of  moving  our 
mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  our  com- 
paffion. 

This  reflection  moved  me  to  defign  fome  charac 
ters,  which  fhould  appear  ridiculous,  not  fo  much 
through  a  natural  folly  (which  is  incorrigible,  and 
therefore  not  proper  for  the  ftage)  as  through  an 
affected  wit  -r  a  wit,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  affected,  is  alfo  falfe.  As  there  is  fome  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  a  character  of  this  nature,  fo 
there  is  fome  hazard  which  attends  the  progrefs  of 
its  fuccefs  upon  the  ftage ;  for  many  come  to  a 
play,  fo  over- charged  with  criticifm,  that  they  very, 
often  let  fly  their  cenfure,  when  through  their  raih- 
nefs  they  have  miftaken  their  aim.  This  I  had  oc- 
cafion  lately  to  obferve ;  for  this  play  had  been 
acted  two  or  three  days,  before  fome  of  thefe  hafty 
judges  could  find  the  leifure  to  diiUnguifh  betwixt 
the  character  of  a  Witwoud  and  a-Truewit. 

I  mufl  beg  your  Lordfhip's  pardon  for  this  di- 
greffion  from  the  true  courfe  of  this  epiftle  ;  but 
that  it  may  not  feem  altogether  impertinent,  I  beg 
that  I  may  plead  the  occafion  of  it,  in  part  of  that 
excufe  of  which  I  ftand  in  need,  for  recommending 
this  comedy  to  your  protection.  It  is  only  by  the. 
countenance  of  your  Lordfhip,.  aad  the/^iu  fo 
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lifted,  that  fuch  who  write  with  care  and  pains  can 
hope  to  be  diilinguifhed ;  for  die  proftituted  name 
of  post  promifcuouily  levels  all  that  bear  it. 

Terence,  the  mod  correct  writer  in  the  world, 
had  a  Scipio  and  a  Lselius,  if  not  to  aOiil  him,  at 
Jealt  to  fupport  him  in  his  reputation ;  and  not- 
\vithftanding  his  extraordinary  merit,  it  may  be 
their  countenance  was  not  more  than  neceflary. 

The  purity  of  his  ftyle,  the  delicacy  of  his  turns, 
and  the  juftnefs  of  his  characters,  were  all  of  them 
beauties,  which  the  greater  part  of  his  audience 
were  incapable  of  tatting  ;  feme  of  the  coarleft 
ilrokes  of  Plantus,  fo  feverely  ceniured  by  Horace, 
were  more  likely  to  aifecl  the  multitude;  fuch,  who 
-come  with  expectation  to  iaugh  at  the  Jail  act  of  a 
play,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two  or  three 
unfeafonable  jefts,  than  whh  the  artful  folution  of 
the /*£/<?. 

As  Terence  excelled  in  his  performances,  fo  had 
lie  great  advantages  to  encourage  his -undertakings ; 
for  he  built  moit  on  the  foundations  of  Mcnander; 
his  plots  were  generally  modelled,  arid  his  characters 
ready  drawn  to  his  hand.  He  copied  Menander, 
and  Menander  had  not  lei's  light  in  the  information 
of  his  characters,  from  the  obiervations  of  T'ieo- 
phraftus,  of  whom  he  was  adifcipie;  and  Theo- 
phrailus,  it  is  known,  was  not  only  the  difciple,  but 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Ariftotle,  the  firll  and 
greatest  judge  of  poetry,  Theie  were  great  models 
to  dcfign  by;  and  the  further  advantage  which 
Terence  poifdlud,  towards  giving  his  play  the  due 
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ornaments  of  pnrity  of  ftyle,  and  juftnefs  of  man 
ners,  was  not  lefs  confiderable,  from  the  freedom 
of  converfation,  which  was  permitted  him  with 
Lselius  and  Scipio,  two  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
polite  men  of  his  age.  And  indeed  die  privilege 
of-fuch  a  converfation  is  the  only  certain  means  of 
attaining  to  the  perfection  of  dialogue. 

If  it  has  happened  in  any  part  of  this  comedy, 
that  I  have  gained  a  turn  of  ftyle,  or  expreHlon  more 
correct,  or  at  lead  more  corrigible  than  thofe  which 
I  have  formerly  written,  I  muft,  with  equal  pridd 
and  gratitude,  afcribe  it  to  the  honour  of  your 
Lordihip's  admitting  me  into  your  converfation, 
and  that  of  a  fociety  where  every  body  elfe  was  fo 
well  worthy  of  you,  in  your  retirement  lad  fummei 
from  the  town  ;  for  it-  was  immediately  after,  tha 
this  comedy  was  written.  If  I  have,  failed  in  nr 
performance,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  where  there 
\vere  fo  many,  not  inferior  either  to  a  Scipio  or  a 
Lat'lius,  that  there  iliould  be  one  wanting,  equal  in 
capacity  to  a  Terence. 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  poetry  is  almoft  the  onb 
art  which  has  not  yet  laid  claim  to  your  Lord- 
ihip's- patronage.  Architecture  arid  painting,  to 
the  great  honour  of  our  country,  have  flourifhet 
inicier  your  influence  and  protection.  In  the  mean 
time,  poetry,,  the  eldeft  fitter  of  all  arts,  and  parent 
of  moft,  feems  to  have  reiigned  her  birth-right,  by 
having  neglected  to  pay  her  duty  to  your  Lordihip, 
ana  by  permitting  others  of  a  later  extraction,  to 
prepoileis  that  place  in  your  e£eem,.to  which  none 
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can  pretend  a  better  title.  Poetry,  in  its  nature,  is 
facred  to  the  good  and  great ;  the  relation  between 
them  is-reciprocaL,  and. they  are  ever  propitious. to 
it.  It  is  the  privilege  of  poetry  to  addrefs  them, 
and  it  is  their  prerogative  alone  to  give  it  protection. 
This  received  maxim  is  a  general  apology  for  all 
Writers  who  cohfecrate  their  labours  to  great  men ; 
but  I  cpuld  wifli  at  this  time,  that  this  addcefs  was 
exempted  from  the  common  pretence  of  all  dedica 
tions  ;  and  that  as  I  can  diftinguifli  your  Lordfhip 
even  among  the  rnoft  .defending,  fo  this  offering 
might  become  remarkable  by  fome  particular  in- 
ftance  of  refpedl:,  which  fhould  aflure  your  Lord- 
fliip,  that  I  am  with  all  due  fenfe  of  your  extreme 
•worthinefs  and  humanity^ 


My  L  0  R  D, 

Your  Lordfliip's  moft  obedient, 
.and  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM  CONGSEVE. 
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T    O 

Mr        CONGREVE. 

Occasioned  by  his  COMEDY 
CALLED 

The    WAY    of   the    WORLD. 

X"\7  HEN  pleafure's  falling  to  the  low  delight, 

*    In  the  vain  joys  of  the  uncertain  fight; 
No  fenfe  of  wit  when  rude  fpecfbators  kuow, 
But  in  diftorted  gcfture,  farce  and  fliow  ; 
How  could,  great  author,  your  afpiring  mind 
Dare  to  write  only  to  the  few  refin'd  i 
Yet  tho'  that  nice  ambition  you  purfue, 
'Tis  not  in  Congreve's  power  to  pleafe  but  few. 
Implicitly  devoted  to  his  fame, 
Well-drefs'd  Barbarians  know  his  awful  name. 
Though  feufelefs  they're  of  mirth,  but  when  t 
As  they  feel  wine,  but  when,  'till  drunk,  they  quaff. 

On  you,  from  fate  a  lavifh  portion  fell 
In  ev'ry  way  of  writing  to  excell. 
Your  mufe  applaufe  to  Arabella  brings, 
In  notes  as  fweet  as  Arabella  iings. 
Whene'er  you  draw  an  uadiiTembled  woe, 
With  fweet  diftrefs  your  rural  numbers  flow, 
Paftora's  the  complaint  of  ev'ry  fwain, 
Paflora  ftill  the  echo  of  the  plain  ! 
Or  if  your  mufe  defcribe,  with  warming  force, 
The  wounded  Frenchman  falling  from  his  horfc; 
And  her  own  William  glorious  in  the  ftrife, 
Beflowing  on  the  proftrate  foe  his  life  : 
You  the  great  acl:  as  generoufiy  rehearfe, 
And  all  the  Englifh  fury's  in  your  verfe. 
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By  your  felected  fccnes,  and  handfome  choice, 

Ennobled  comedy  exalts  her  voice  ;. 

You  check  unjuft  efteem  and  fond  deli  re, 

And  teach  to  fcorn,  what  elfe  we  fliould  admire ; 

The  jufl  imprefiion  taught  by  you  \ve  bear, 

The  player  acts  the  world,  the  world  the  player  J 

Whom  ftill  that  world  unjuftly  difefteems, 

Though  he,  alone,  profcfies  what  he  feems : 

But  when  your  mufe  affumes  her  tragic  part, 

She  conquers  and  flic  reigns  in  ev'ry  heart. 

To  mourn  with  her  men  cheat  their  private  wot?. 

And  gen'rous  pity's  all  the  grief  they  know  : 

The  widow,  who,  impatient  of  delay, 

From  the  town  joys  muft  mafic  it  to  the  play, 

Joins  with  your  Mourning  Bride's  reiiftlcfs  moan, 

And  weeps  a  lofs  flie  flighted,  when  her  own; 

You  give  us  torment,  and  you  give  us  eafe, 

And  vary  our  afflictions  as  you  pleafe. 

Is  not  a  heart  fo  kind  as  yours  in  pain, 

To  load  your  friends  with  cares  you  only  feign  j 

Your  friends  in  grief,  compos'd  yourfelf,  to  leave  I 

But  'tis  the  only  way  you'll  e'er  deceive. 

Then  ftill,  great  Sir,  your  moving  pow'f  employ, 

To  lull  GUI  ibrrow,  and  correct  our  joy. 

RICHARD 
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Spoken  by   Mr   B  E  T  T  E  R  T  O  N. 


f\  F  thofe  few  fools  who  with  ill  ftars  are  curfl, 

^^^   Sure  fcribbling  fools,  call'd  poets,  fare  the  worfl ; 

For  they're  a  fort  of  fools  which  Fortune  makes, 

And  after  flie  has  made  'em  fools,  forfakes. 

With  Nature's  oafs  'tis  quite  a  dirFrent  cafe, 

For  Fortune  favours  all  her  ideot-race. 

In  her  own  neft  the  cuckow-eggs  we  fiud, 

O'er  which  flie  broods  to  hatch  the  changltng-kind. 

No  portion  for  her  own  flie  has  to  fpare, 

So"  much  flie  doats  on  her  adopted  care. 

Poets  are  bubbles,  by  the  town  drawn  in, 
Suffer'd  at  firft  fome  trifling  flakes  to  win  : 
But  what  unequal  hazards  do  they  run  ! 
Each  time  they  write  they  venture  all  they've  won  : 
The  fquire  that's  butter'd  ftill,  is  fure  to  be  undone. 
This  author,  heretofore,  has  found  your  favour; 
But  pleads  no  merit  from  his  paft  behaviour. 
To  build  on  that  might  prove  a  vain  prefumption, 
Shou'd  grants,  to  poets  made,  admit  refumption  : 
And  in  Parnaffus  he  might  lofe  his  feat, 
If  that  be  found  a  forfeited  eftate. 

He  owns  with  toil  he  wrought  the  following  fccncs  ; 
But,  if  they're  naught,  ne'er  fpare  him  for  his  pains  : 
Damn  him  the  more  ;  have  no  cornmifcration 
For  dulnefs  on  mature  deliberation. 
He  fwears  he'll  not  refent  one  hifs'd-ofFfcene, 
Nor,  like  thofe  peevifh  wits,  his  play  maintain, 
to  aflcrt  their  fenfe,  your  tafte  arraign, 
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Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  and  fbiBe  new  thought ; 
Some  humour  too,  tu>  farce;  but  that's  a  fault, 
Satire,  he  think*,,  you  ought  not  to  cxpetfl ; 
For  fo  rcform'd  a  town,  who  dares  corre<St  ? 
'j'o  pit  ale,  this  time,  has  been  his  fole  pretence* 
He'll  not  in(tru(5t,  left  it  fliould  give  offence. 
Shou'd  foe  by  chance  a  knave  or  fool  expofe, 
That  hurts  none  here,  fure  here  are  none  of  thofe  t 
In  fhort,  our  play  fhall  (with  your  leave  to  £hew  it)- 
Give  you  one  inftance  of  a  paffive  poet, 
Who  to  your  judgments  yields  all  refignation  j 
So  fave  01  damn,  after  youi  owa  difccetiocu 


Dramatis  Perfonsc* 

MEN. 

in  love  with   Mrs*?    Mr  BET.TKRTO*. 

Marwood,  j 

MIR  ABB  LL,  in  love  with  Mis')    Mr VIRBRUGGEN, 

r-.'illamant,  J 

WIT  VVOUD,  ">  followers  of  Mrs  f   Mr  Bo  WEN. 
PETULANT^    Millamant,        \   Mr  BOWMAN. 
Sir  WILFUL  WITWOUD,  half  "J) 

brother  to  Witwiwd,   and  ne- >    Mr  UNDER HiUo 

phew  to  Lady  \Vi  ill  fort, 

Mr  BRIGHT 


WOMEN- 

iady  WISH  FORT,  enemy  to  Mi-"^ 

rabeli,  ior  having  family   prc-  >    M 

tended  love  to  her,  J 

Mrs  MIL  i  AM  A  NT,  a  fine  lady^ 

niece  to  I-ady  Wiflifort,   and  >    Mrs  BRAC  IG 

lo^es  Mirabell,  .) 

Mrs  MAR  WOOD,  friend   to  Mr^    M      RA.PV 

FainaH,  and  likes  Mirabell,      j    J 
Mrs  FA  i  N  ALL,  daughter  to  lady  "") 

Wiflifort,  and  wire  to  Fainall,  S    Mrs  BOWMAN 

formerly  friend  to  Mirabell,      j 
FOIBLE,  woman  to  Lady  Wifh-7    M     \VILLIS. 

fort, 
MINCIHG,  woman  to  Mrs  MHO    MrsPRINC5e 

lanuot,  J 

JDancers,  Footmen  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,    LONDON. 
Tbe  timt  equal  to  flat  of  the  npefc 
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A  Chcolate-httfe. 


M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L    and    F  A  I  N  A  L  L  Irifins  from  cards] 
BETTY    tasting. 


Ml  R  AH  E  LL. 

YOU  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr  Fainall. 
Fain.  Have  we  done  ? 

MJra.  What  you  pleafe.     I'll  play  on  to  entertain 
rou. 

Fain.  No,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge  another  time, 
when  you  are- not  fb  indifferent ;  you  are  thinking  of  fome- 
thing  elfe  now,  and  play  too  negligently;  the  coldnefs  of 
a  lofing  gamfter  leffens  the  pleafure  of  the  winner,  i'd  no 
more  play  with  a  man  that  (lighted  hi>  ill  fortune,  than 
!'d  make  love  to  a  woman  who  undervalued  the  lofs  of  her 
reputation. 

Mira.  You  have  a-tafle  extremely  delicate,  and  are  for 
refining  on  your  pleafures; 

Fain.  Pr'ythee,  why  fo  refer/ d  ?  Something  has  put  you* 
CFttt  of  humour. 

M;ra.  Not  at  all :  I  happen  to  be  grave  to-day,  and  you- 
are  gay  ;  that's  all. 

FMH.  Gonfcfs,  Millamant  and  you  quarreU'd  laft  nJ^fit- 
^fter  1  left  you;  my  fair  coulin  has  feme  humours  tlut-' 
would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  Stoic.  What,  fu;n«  cov 
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comb  came  in,  and  was  well  receiv'd  by  her,  while  yolk 
were  by ! 

Mir.  Witwoud  and  Petu!ant ;  and  what  was  worfe,. 
her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother ,_my  evil  genius  ;  or  to  fum  up  ^ 
•ill  in  her  own  name,  my  old  Lady  Wiflifort  came  in — 

Fain.  O  there  it  is  then fhe  has  a  lafHng  r  affion  for 

you,  and  with  reafon.         •     -What,    then  iny  wife  was 
there  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  and  Mrs  Marwood,  and  three  or  four 
more,  whom  I  never  /aw  before j  feeing  me,  they  all  put- 
on  their  grave  faces,  whifper'd  one  another  ;  then  com* 
plained  aloud  of  the  vapours,  and  after  fell  into  a  pro* 
found  filence. 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mir.  For  which  reafon  I  refolved  not  to  frir.     At   lafl 
the  good  old  lady  broke  thro'  her  painful  taciturnity,  with 
an  invective  againft  long  vifits.     I  would  not  have  under- 
frood  her,  but  Millamant  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rofe,  - 
and  with  a  conftrain'd  fmile,  told  her,  I  thought  nothing, 
•was  fo  eafy  as  to  know  when  a  vifit  began  to  be  trouble— 
fome;    fhe  redJeu'd,  and  I  withdrew,   without  expe&ing-. 
fcer  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  refent  what  fhe  fpoke  only. , 
in  compliance  with  her  aunt, 

Mir.  She  is  more  miftrefs.  of  herfelf,  than  to  be  under 
the  nectfiity  of  fuch  a  resignation. 

Fain.  What  ?  tho'  half  her  fortune  depends  upon  heir 
carrying  with  my  Lady's  approbation? 

JV/jr.  1  was  then  in  fuch  a  humour,  that  I  fhould  have 
been  better  pltas'd  if  fhe  had  been  lefs  difcreet. 

Fain.  Now,  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they  were  weury 
of  you;  laft  night  was  one  of  their  cabal  nights;  they 
have  'em  three  times  a-wetk,  and  meet  by  turns,  at  one 
another's  apartments,  where  they  come  together  like  the 
coroner';,  ir.qutft,  to  fit  upon  fhe  murder'd  reputations  of 
the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded  ;  and  it  was  once  pro-. 
j»0b'<],  that  all  the  male  fex  fhould  be  excepted;  but  fome- 
body  mov'd  that,  to  avoid  fcandal,  there  might  be  oac 
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mart  of  the  community ;  upon  which  motion  Witwoud  and 
Petulant  were  inroll'd  members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundrefs  of  this 
fc&  ?  My  Lady  Wifhfort,  I  warrant,  who  publiilies  her 
detc'fration  of  mankind  ;  and  full  of  the  vigour  of  fifty* 
five,  declares  tor  a  friend  and  ratiua  ;  andkt  pofterity  fliift 
for  itfelf,  lhe'11  breed  no  more. 

Mir.  The  difcovery  of  your  fliam  addrefTes  to  her  to 
conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  provoked  this  fepara- 
tion  ;  had  you  difitmbled  better,  things  might  have  conti- 
nu'd  in  tlie  ftatc  of  nature. 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any  reafon- 
able  confcience;  I  proceeded  to  the  very  laft  ai£t  of  flat 
tery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a  fong  in  her  commen 
dation.  Nay,  I  got  a  friend  to  put  her  into  a  lampoon, 
and  compliment  her  with  the  imputation  of  an  affair  with 
a  young  fellow,  which  I  carried  fo  far,  that  1  told  her 
the  malicious  town  took  notice  that  (lie  was  grown  fat  of 
a  fudden  ;  and  when  (lie  lay  in  of  a  dropfy,  perfuaded  her 
fhe  was  reported  to  be  in  labour.  The  devil's  in't,  if  an 
old  woman  is  to  be  flatter'd  further,  unlefs  a  man  fhou'd 
endeavour  downright  personally  to  debauch  her ;  and  that 
my  virtue  forbad  me.  But  for  the  difcovery  of  this  amour, 
I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's  friend 
Mrs  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  fhould  provoke  her  to  be  your  enemy,  ua- 
lefs  flic  has  made  you  advances  which  you  have  flighted  ? 
Women  do  not  eafiJy  forgive  orrviflions  of  thaf  nature. 

Mir.  She  was-  always  civil  to  me  'till  of  late;  I  confefs 
I  am  not  one  of  thofe  coxcombs  who  are  apt  to  interpret 
a  woman's  good  manners  to  her  prejudice,  and  think  that 
fiie  who  does  not  remfe  'em  ev'ry  thing,  can  refufe  'em 
nothing 

Fair..  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and  though  you 
may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  fatisfy  a  lady's  longing, 
you  have  too  much  gcneroftty  not  to  be  tender  of  her 
honour.  Yet  you  fpeak  with  an  indifference  which  Teems  to 
be  aiTe&ed,  and  conlcfles  you<are  confcious  of  a  negligence*' 
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Mir.  You  purfue  the  argument  with  a  diilruft  tKafc 
Teems  to  be  uuafFtcr.ed,  and  confeffes  you  are  confcious  of 
a1  concern  for  which  the  Lady  is  more  indebted  to  you 
than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fy,  fy,  friend,  if  you,  grow  cenforious  I  muft 
leave  you;  I'll  look  upon  the  gamefters  in. the  next 

room. 

Mir.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwoud Bring  me  fonie  choco 
late, 

Mir.  Betty,  what  fays  your  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turn'd  of  the  laft  canonical  hour,  Sir. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  anfwers  me  !  ha  !  al* 
moft  one  o'  clock]  [Looking  on  his  -watch.]  O,  y/are 
come 

SCENE       II. 
MIRABEL    and    FOOTMAN. 

Mir.  Well,  is  the.  grand  affair  over  ?  You  have  beta- 
fomething  tedious. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  fuch  coupling  at  Paracras,  that  they 
Hand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  a  country  dance.. 
Ours  was  the  laft  couple  to  lead  up;  and  no  hopes  appear 
ing  of  difpatch;  bcfides,  the  parfon  growing  hoarfe,  we 
were  afraid  his  lungs  would  have  fail'd  before  it  came 
to  our  turn;  fo  we  drove  round  to  Dukc's-placej  a:wi- 
there  we  were  rivetted  in  a  tike. 

Mir.  So,  fo,  you  are  fure  they  axe  married. 

Serv.  Married  a«d  bedded,  Sir  :    I  am  a  witnefs. 

Mir.  Have  you  the  certificate  ? 

Serv.  Here  it  is,  Sir. 

Mir.  Has   the  tailor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes  borne, 
and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Serv.   Yes,  Sir. 

Mir.    That's    well.      Do  you    go    home   again,    d'ye 
kear,  and  adjourn  th.t  cojifuuiuuuioa   'till  farther  orders  j 
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bid  \Vaitwell  fliake  his  cars,  and  Dame  Parttet  ruftle  up 
her  feathers,  and  meet  rne  at  one  o'  clock  by  Rofaniond'i 
p<'  i;  that  1  may  fee  her  i»cfi>pc  Hie  return*  to  h*r  lady  i 
and  «s  you  tender  your  curs  be  ftcret. 

SCENE      IIL 

MIRABEL  L,    FAIN  ALL,     BETTY. 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  fuccefs,  MirabeJl ;  you  look  pleasM. 

A/ir.  Ay;  I  have  been  engag'd  in  a  matter  of  fome* 
fort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  ripe  for  difcovery.  I  am  glad 
this  is  not  a  cabal-night.  I  wonder,  Fainall,  thac  you 
who  are  married,  and  of  confequence  fhould  be  difcreet,, 
will  fuffer  your  wife  to  be  of  fuch  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  1  am  not  jealous.  Befides,  mod  who  arc 
engag'd  are  women  and  relations;  and  for  the  men,  thejr 
are  of  a  kind  too  contemptible  to  give  fcaudal. 

Mir.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater  the  coi- 
comb,  always  the  more  the  icandal  :  for  a  woman,  who 
is  net  a  fool,  can  have  but  one  icafon  for  alTociating  with 
a  man  who  is  one, 

Fnin.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  fee  Witwoud  cn- 
tertain'd  by  Millamant  ? 

Mir.  Of  her  undcrftanding  I  am,  if  not  of  her  per* 
ibn. 

Fain.  You  do  her  wrong;  for,  to  give  her  her  due,  flic 
has  wit. 

Mir.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man  think 
fo;  and  complaifance  enough  not  to  contradict  him  who 
fhall  tell  her  fo. 

Fain.  For  a  pafBonatc  lover,  methinks  you  are  a  man 
fomewhat  too  cifcerning  in  the  failings  of  your  miftrefs. 

Mir.  And  for  a  difcerning  man,  fomewhat  too  paf- 
fionate  a  lover;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her  faults;  nay, 
like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies  are  fo  natural,  or  fo 
Artful,  that  they  become  her;  and  thofe  affections 
iu  another  woman  would  be  odious,  ferve  but  to 
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make  her  more  agreeable  I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall,  flie. 
once  us'd  me  with  that  inlblence,  tiiat  hi  revenge  1  took, 
her  to  pieces  ;  filled  her,  and  feparated  her  tailings  ;  1 
find  led  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.  The  catalogue  wa» 
fo  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  one  day  or  other 
to  hate  her  heartily  :  to  which  aid  I  fo  us'd  myfelf  to. 
think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  contrary  to  my  defign  and 
expedition,  they  gave  me  every  hour  lefs  and  lefs  di- 
fturbancc;  'till  in  a  few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me 
to  remember  'em  without  being  difpleas'd.  They  are 
now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties  ;  and  in 
all  probability  in  a  little  time  longer  I  fhail  like  'em  as. 
well. 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her;  be  half  as  well  acqu  tint 
ed  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with  her  defects,  and  my 
life  on't,  you  are  your  own  man  again. 

Mir.  Say  you  fo  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  ay,  1  have  experience  :  I  have  a  wife,  and  f*a 
forth. 

5    C    E    N    E      IV. 

£7*0  them-}    MESSENGER. 

"Mcjf.  Is  one  Squire  Witwoud  here  ? 
jBf/.   Yes,  what's  your  bufinefs  ? 

Mejf-  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  hjis  brother  Sir  Wit* 
ful,  which  J  am  charg'd  to  deliver  into  his  own  hands. 

Met.  He's  hi  the  next  room,  friend that  way. 

* 

SCENE      Y. 

MIRABEL  L,   FAINALL,   BETTY. 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in  town,. 
Sir  Wilful  Witwoud  ? 

fain .  He  is  expected  to-day.     Do  you  know  him  ? 
Mir.  I  have  fecn  him,  he  promifes  to  be  an  extraw> 
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tlmary  perfon;   I  think  you  have  the  honour  <p  be  related 
to  him. 

Fain.  -Yes  ;  lie  is  half  brother  to  this  Witwoud  by  a 
former  wife,  who  was  filter  to  my  Lady  Wifhicrt,  my 
\vife's  mother.  If  you  marry  Millamant,  you  mull  call 
coufins  too. 

Mir.  I  had  rather  be  his  relation  than  his  acquaintance. 
Tain.  He  comes  to   town  in  order  to  equip  himfelf  for 
travel.       * 

Mir.  For  travel !  why,  the  man  that  I  mean  is  above 
forty. 

F't'n.  No  matter  for  that;  'tis  for  the  honour  of  Eng 
land,  that  all  Europe  fhould  know  we  have  blockheads  of 
all  ages. 

Mir.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parliament  to  fave 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
fools. 

Fain.  By  no  means  ;  'tis  better  as  'tis ;  'tis  better  to  trade 
with  a  little  lofs,  than -to  be  quite  eaten  up  with  being 
^•verftocked. 

M*r.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant,  and 
thofe  of  the  Squire  his  brother,  any  thing  related  ? 

Fain  NotataJl;  Witwoud  grows  by  the  knight,  like 
a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One  will  melt  in  vour  mouth, 
and  t'other  fet  your  teeth  on  edge ;  one  is  all  pulp,  and 
the  other  all  core. 

Mir.  So'  one  will  'be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and  the 
ether  will  be  rotten  without  being  ripe  at  all. 

Fa;n.  Sir  Wilfull  is  an  odd  mixture  of  baflifulnefs  and 

obftinacy But   when  he's   drunk  he's  as  loving  ar  the 

monfter  in  the  Temped,  and  much  after  the  fame  manner. 
To  give  t'other  his  due,  he  has  fomething  of  good  nature, 
and  does  not.  always  want  wit. 

Mir.  Not  always;  but  as  often  as  his  memory  fails 
him,  and  his  common-place  of  comparifons.  He  is  a 
fool  with  a  good  memory,  and  fome  ftraps  of  other  folks 
^vit  He  is  one  wbofe  convcrfafion  can  never  be  apprcv'd, 
yet  it  is  aow  and  then  to  be  endur'd.  fie  has  indeed  one 
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good  quality,  he  is  not  e*ceptious;  for  he  fo  pafiionateiy 
affects  the  reputation  of  undemanding  raillery,  th?t  he 
•will  con'ftrue  an  affront  jflto  a  jeft ;  and  call  down;  ht 
rudenefs  and  ill  language,  fatire  and  fire. 

Fair,  If  you  have  a  miud  to  fmifh  this  picture,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length.  Behold  the  ori 
ginal. 


SCENE      VI. 

ITt  them]    \V  I  T  W  O  U  D. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  compaf!ionj  my  dears ;  pity  me, 
Fainall ;  Mirabell,  pjty  me. 

Mir.  T  do  from  my  foul. 

Fain.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  meflenger  bring  you  one  but  now,  Sir  ? 

Wit.  Ay,  but  no  other? 

Jtet.  No,  Sir. 

Wit.  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard;—— — A  me/Ten-rer^ 
a  mule,  a  beafluf  burden!  he  has  brought  me  a  letter  :YorM 
the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as  a  panegyric  in  a  funerall 
fcrmon,  or  a  copy  of  Commendatory  Verfes  from  one  poctl 
to  another  :  and  what's  worfe,  'tis  as  furc  a  forerunner  of 
the  author,  as  an  epifile  dedicatory. 

Mir.  A  fool,  fcnd  your  brother,  Witvvoud  ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half  brother.     My  half  brother  he  is, 
no  rearer  upon  honour. 

Then  'tis  poinble  he  may  be  half  a  fool. 

Wit-   Good,  good,  Mirabcil,  le  Drole!  good,  gno<'  ;  JT»ng 

birr,  don't  let's  talk  of  him: Fainall,   how  doc^-   youfl 

Lady  ?  Gad,  I  fay  any  thing  in  the  world  to  get  this  feWl 
low  out  of  my  head.  I  beg  pardon  that  I  fbou'd  aik  £| 
man  of  pleafure,  and  the  town,  a  queftion  at  once  fo  fo*l 
reign  and  domeflic.  But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  mar*l 
riage ;  I  c.in't  know  what  I  fay  :  but  flic's  the  befk  womaA 
in  the  world. 

I 
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.  Fain.  'Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you  fay,  or  elfc 
your  commendation  wou'd  go  near  to  make  me  either  vain 
or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife  but  Fainall. 
Your  judgment,  Mirabell. 

Mir.  You  had  better  itep  and  afk  his  wife,  if  you  wou'd 
be  credibly  inform'd. 

Wit.   Mirabell? 

Mir.  Ay. 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  afk  ten  thoufand  pardons ;— — — — gad  I 
have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  fay  to  you. 

Mir.  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  No,  but  pr'ythee  excufe  me, my  memory  is 

fuch  a  memory. 

Mir.  Have  a  care  of  fuch  apologies,  Witwoud  ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affe&ed  to  complain,  either 
of  the  fplecn  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant  ? 

Wit .  He's  reckoning  his  money my  money  it  was 

-        I  have  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you  at  play  ;— — — 
for  you  are  fure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  repartee  ;  (nice 
you  monopolize  the  wit  that  is  between  you,  the  fortune 
muft  be  his  of  courle. 

M:a.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confefles  the  fuperiority 
of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwuud. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicieus  now,  and  wou'd 

breed  debates Petulant'*  my  friend,  and  a  very  honeft 

fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  has  a  fmattering— — • 
faith  and  troth  a  pretty  deal  of  an  odd  iort  of  a  fma!)  wit : 
cay,  I'll  do  him  juftice.  I'm  his  friend,  I  won't  wrong  him, 

And  if  he  had  any  judgment  in  '.he  world, 

he  wcu'd  not  be  altogether  contemptible  Corae,  come, 
don't  detract  from  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over-nicely 
bred? 

Wit,  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no  manners  *•• 
all,  that  I  muft  own— 

VOL.  II. 
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baity,  that  I  can  grant  you — 'tis  pity  ;  the  fellow  has  fire 
and  life. 

Mir.  What  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that,' I  can't  fAy  as 

to  that. "Yes,  faith,  in  a  controverfy,  he'll  coniradivft 

any  body. 

M>r.  Tho*  'twere  a  man  whom  he  fear'd,  or  a  woman 
•whom  he  lov'd. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  before  he 
fpeaks; — we  have  all  oor  failings  :  you  are  too  hard  upon 

him,  you  are,  faith.  Let  me  excufe  him 1  can  defend 

moft  of  his  faults,  except  one  or  two  :  one  he  has,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  if  he  were  my  brother.  I  cou'd  not  acquit 
him — that  indeed  I  cou'd  wifh  were  otherwise. 

Mir.  Ay  marry,  what's  that,  Witwoud  ? 

Wit.  O  pardon  me expofe  the  infirmities  of  my 

friend  ?- No,  my  dear,  excufe  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  unfincere,  or  'tis  fome  fuch 
trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no,  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matter  for  that,  his 
Vit  will  excufe  that  :  a  wit  fliou'd  no  more  be  fmcere, 
than  a  woman  conftant;  one  argues  a  decay  of  parts,  as 
t'other  of  beauty. 

Mir.  May  be  you  think  him  too  pofitivc  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  his  being  pofitive  is  an  incentive  to  argu 
ment,  and  keeps  up  converfation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate  ? 

Wit.  That!  that's  his  happinefs his  want  of  learn 
ing  gives  him  the  more  opportunities  to  fliew  his  natural 
parts. 

Mir.  He  wants  words  ? 

Wit.  Ay. :  but  I  like  him  for  that  now  ;  for  his  want 
of  words  gives  me  the  pleafure  very  often  to  explain  his 
meaning. 

Fain.  He's  impudent  ? 

Wit.  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mir.  Vain  ? 

Wit.  No. 
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Mz>.  What !  he  fpeaks  unfeafonable  truths  fometimes, 
becaufe  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  invent  an'evafion  ? 
Wit.  Truths!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  no,  no;  fmce  you  will  have 

it, 1  mean,  he  never  fpeaks   truth  at  all. that's 

all.     He  will  lie  like  a  chambermaid,  or  a  woman  of  qua 
lity's  porter.     Now  that  is  a  fault. 

SCENE      VII. 

ITo  them}   COACHMAN. 

Coach.  Ts  Matter  Petulant  here,  Miftrefs  ? 

Set.  Yes. 

Coach.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  wou'd  fpeak  with 
him. 

Fain.  O  brave  Petulant!  three  ! 

Bet.  I'll  tell  him. 

Coa'-h.  You  muft  bring  two  diflies  of  chocolate  and  a 
glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 

SCENE       VIII. 
M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L,    F  A  I  N  A  L  L,    W  I  T  W  O  U  D. 

Wit.  That  fhou'd  be  for  two  fatting  ftrumpets,  and  a 
bawd  troubled  with  wind.  Now  you  may  know  what  the 
three  are. 

JViira.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's  acquain 
tance. 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  fricndfliip  without  freedom  is   as   dull   as 
love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  without  toafling  ;  but  to 
tell  you  a  fecret,  thefe  are  trulls   whom  he  allows  coach 
hire,  and   (bmething  more,  by  the  week,  to  call  on  him 
once  a-day  at  public  places. 

Mir.  How! 

Wit.  You  fliall  fee  he  wpn't  go  to  'em,  bccaufe  there's 
no  more  company  here  to  take  notice  of  him why 
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this  is  nothing  to  what  he  us'd  to  do: — before  he  found 
out  this  way,  I  have  known  him  call  for  himfelf 

Fain.  Call  for  himfelf!  what  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Wit.  Mean,  why  he  wou'd  flip  you  out  of  this  chocolate- 

houfe,  juft  when  you  had  been  talking  to  him as 

foon  as  your  back  was  turn'd whip  he  was  gone  ; 

then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a  hood  and  fcarf,  and  a 
mafk,  (lap  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither  to  the 
door  again  in  a  trice;  where  he  wou'd  fend  in  for  himfelf, 
that  is  J  mean,  call  for  himftlf,  wait  for  himfelf,  nay,  and 
what's  more,  not  finding  himfelf,  fometimes  leave  «  letter 
for  himfelf. 

Mir.  I  confefs  this  is  fomething  extraordinary 
I  believe  he  waits  for  himfelf  now,  he  is  fo  loug  a  coming: 
O  1  aik  his  pardon. 


SCENE       JX. 

PETULANT,  MIRABEL  L,  FAINALL,  WIT- 
WOUD,  BETTY. 

Bet.  Sir,  the  coach  flays. 

Pft.  Well,  well;  I  come; 'Sbud,  a  man  had  as  good 

be  a  profefs'd  midwife,  as  a  profefs'd  whoremafter,  at  this  I 
rate  ;  to  be  knock'd  up  and  rais'd  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  1 

places.     Pox  on  'em,  I  won't  come d'ye  hear,  tells 

'em  I  won't  come let  'em  fhivel  and  cry  their  heart*  I 

out. 

Fain.  You  were  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet,  All's  one,  let  it  pafs 1  have  a  humour  to  be  1 

cruel.  % 

Mir-  I  hope  they  are  not  perfons  of  coiidition  that  you  J 
ufe  at  this  rate. 

Pet.  Condition,  condition's  a  dry'd  fig,  if  I  am  not  in  1 

humour by  this  hand,  if  they  were  your a a~~*J 

your  what  d'ye-call-'ems  themfelvcs,  they  muft  wait  or  *ubj| 
off,  if  1  want  appetite. 

JUir,  What  d'ye-call-'eaw !  what  are  they,  Witwoud  ?! 
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Wit.  Empreflcs,  my  dear — by  your  what-d'ye-call-'cms 
lie  means  Sultana  Queens. 

Pet.  Ay,  Roxolana's. 

Mir.  Cry  you  mercy. 

Fain.  Witwoud  fays  they  are — — 

Pet.  What  does  he  fay  th'are  ? 

Wit.  I  ?  fine  ladies,  I  fay. 

Pet.  Pafs  on,  Witwoud — hark'ee,  by  this  light  his  rela 
tions — two  co-heireffes  his  coufins,  and  an  old  aunt,  who 
loves  caterwauling  better  than  a  conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  how  the  rogue 
wou'd  come  off — ha,  ha,  ha,  gad  I  can't  be  angry  with  him, 
if  he  had  faid  they  were  my  mother  and  my  lifters  ! 

Mir.  No? 

Wit.  No;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readinefs  of  invention 
eharm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Bet.  They  are  gone,  Sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.  Enough,  let  'em  trundle.  Anger  helps  completion, 
faves  paint. 

Fain*  This  continence  is  all  difTembled  ',  this  is  in  order 
to  have  fomething  to  brag  of  the  next  time  he  makes  court 
to  Millamant,  and  fwear  he  has  abandoned  the  whole  fes 
for  her  fake. 

Mir.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pretenfion 
there  yet  ?  1  fhall  cut  your  throat  fome  time  or  other,  Pe 
tulant,  about  that  bufinefs. 

Pet.  Ay,  ay,  let  that  paf-s—  there  are  other  throats  to  be 
cut 

Mir.  Meaning  mine,  Sir  ? 

Pet.  Not  1 — I  mean  no  body — I  know  nothing — but 
there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world — and  they  may 
be  rivals — what  then  !  All's  one  for  that 

Mir.  How !  hark'ee,  Petulant,  come  hither explain, 

or  I  (hall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.  Explain  •  I  know  nothing: — why,  you  have  an  uncle, 
have  you  not,  lately  come  to  town,  and  lodges  by  my 
Lady  Wiflifort's  ? 

Mir.  True. 
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Pet.  Why,  that's  enough — you  and  he  arc  not  friends  j 
and  if  he  fhou'cl  marry  and  have  a  child,  you  may  be  di£ 
inherited,  ha  ? 

Mir.  Where  haft  thou  (tumbled  upon  all  this  truth  ? 

Pet.  All's  one  for  that ;  why  then  fay  I  know  fomething. 

Mir*  Come,  thou  art  an  honeft  fellow,  Petulant,  and 
flialt  make  love  to  my  miftrefs,  thou  fha't  faith.  What 
haft  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 

I\t.  I?  nothing,  I.  If  throats  are  to  be  cut,  let  Avoids 
claih;  fnug's  the  word,  I  fhrugand  am  filent. 

Mir.  O   raillery,  raillery.     Come,   I   know   thou  art  in 

the  wornens   fecrets what,   you're  a  cabalift;  I  know 

you  ftaid  at  Millamant's  laft  night,  after  1  went.  Was 
there  any  mention  made  of  my  uncle  or  me  ?  tell1  me.  If 
thou  hadft  but  good  nature  equal  to  thy  wit,  Petulant, 
Tony  Witwoud,  who  is  now  thy  competitor  in  fame,^ 
ivou'd  fhe\v  as  dim  by  thec  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a. 
pearl  of  orient  j  he  wou'd  no  more  be  feen  by  thee,  than. 
Mercury  is  by  the  fun.  Come,  I'm  fure  thou  wo't  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  fenfe  then,  fo« 
the  future  ? 

Mir.  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and  I'll  pray 
that  Heav'n  may  grant  it  thee  in  the  mean  time. 

Pet.  Well,  hark'ee. 

Fain.  Petulant  and  you  both  will  find  Mirabel!  as  warm 
a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit.  Pfhaw,  pfiiaw,  that  flie  laughs  at  Petulant  is  plairu 
And  for  my  part but  that  it  is  almoft  a  fafhion  t«  ad 
mire  her,  I  fhou'd — hark'ee — to  tell  you  a  fecret,  but  let  it 

go  no  further between  friends,  I  fliaJl  never  break  my 

heart  for  her. 

Fain.  How! 

Wit.  She's  handfome ;  but  flic's  a  fort  of  an  uncertain 
woman. 

Fain.  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her, 

Wii.  Umh — no — 

Fain.  She  has  wit. 
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Wit.  'Tis  what  fhe  will  hardly  allow  any  body  clfe 
row,  demme,  I  fliou'd  hate  that,  if  fhe  were  as  handfome 
as  Cleopatra.     Mirabel!  is  not  fo  fure  of  her  as  he  thinks 
for. 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Wit.  We  ftaid  pretty  late  there  la  ft  night  :  and  heard 
fomething  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabel!,  who  is  lately  come  to 
town — and  is  between  him  and  the  beft  part  of  his  cftate  ; 
Mirabell  and  he  are  at  fome  diflance,  as  my  Lady  Willi- 
fort  has  been  told;  and  >ou  know  fhe  hates  Mirabell  worft. 
than  a  quaker  hates  a  parrot,  or  than  a  fiflimonger  hates 
a  hard  froft.  Whether  this  uncle  has  feen  Mrs  Millamant 
or  not  I  cannot  fay,  but  there  were  items  of  fuch  a  treaty 
being  in  embryo;  and  if  it  ihou'd  come  to  life,  poor  Mira 
bell  wou'd  be  in  fome  fort  unfortunately  fobbd,  i'faith. 

Fain.  ' Tis  impolTiblc  Millamant  fliou'd  hearken  to  it. 

jrit.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ;  flic's  a  woman,  and 
a  kind  of  humourifl. 

Mir.  And  this  is  the  fum  of  what  you  could  collect  laft 
night  ? 

Pet.  The  quinteffence.     May  be  Witwoud  knows  more, 

he  ftaid  longer betides,  they  never  mind  him  ;  they  lay 

any  thing  before  him. 

Mir.  I  thought  you  had  been  the  greatefl  favourite. 

Pet-  Ay,  tetc  a  tetey  but  not  in  public,  becaufe  I  make 
remarks. 

Mir.  You  do  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay;  pox,  I'm  malicious,  man.  Now  he's  foft 
you  know;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him — the  fellow's  well- 
bred  ;  he's  what  you  call  a vhat-d'ye-call  ems,  a  fine 

gentleman  ;  but  he's  filly  withal. 

Mir.  1  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my  curiofity  re 
quires.  Fainall,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  Park ;  the  ladies  talk'd 
of  being  there. 

Mir.  l  thought  you  were  oblig'd  to  watch  for  your  bro 
ther  Sir  Wilfull's  arrival. 
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Wit.  No,  no;  he  comes  to  my  aunt's,  my  Lady 
fort;  pox  on  him,  I  fhall  be  troubled  with  him  too;   what 
iliali  I  do  with  the  fool  ? 

Pit.  Beg  him  for  his  eftate,  that  I  may  beg  you  after- 
vards  :  and  Co  have  but  one  trouble  with  you  both 

VSit.  O  rare  Petulant ;  thou  art  as  quick-  as  fire  in  a 
frofty  morning;  thou  ilialt  to  the  Mall  with  us,  and  we'll 
be  very  fevere 

Pet.   Enough,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  fevere. 

Mir.  Are  you  ?  pray  then  walk  by  yourfdves — let  not 
tis  be  accclTary  to  your  putting  the  ladies  out  of  counte 
nance  with  your  fenfelefs  ribaldry,  which  you  roar  out 
aloud  as  often  as  they  pafs  by  you;  and  when  you  have 
made  a  handfome  woman  blufh,  then  you  think  you  have 
been  fevere. 

Pet.  What,  what  ?  then  ret  'em  either  fliew  their  inno- 
eencc  by  not  underftanding  what  they  hear,  or  elfe  fliew 
their  difcretion  by  not  hearing  what  they  wou'd  not  be 
thought  to  underfland. 

Mir.  But  haft  not  thou  then  fenfe  enough  to  know  that 
thou  ought'ft  to  be  moft  afliamed  tliyfelf,  when  thou  haft 
put  another  out  of  countenance  ? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand — I  always  take  blufhing  either 
for  a  fign  of  guilt,  or  ill- breeding. 

Mir.  I  confefs  you  ought  to  think  fo.  You  are  in  the 
right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of  your  judgment  in 
defence  of  your  practice 

Where  modefty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pafs  for  \vh. 
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A  C  T     II.        SCENE!. 

St  James'j  Park. 

Mrs   F  A  I  N  A  L  L,    and  Mrs    M  A  R  W  O  O  D, 

Mrs  F  A  i  N  A  L  L. 

A  Y,  ay,  dear  Manvood,  if  we  will  he  happy,  we  muft 
find  the  means  in  ourfelves,  and  among  ourfelves. 
Men  are  ever  in  extremes  ;  either  doating  or  averfe. 
While  they  are  lovers,  if  they  have  fire  and  fenfe,  their 
jealoufies  are  unfupportable;  and  when  they  ceafe  to  love, 
(we  ought  to  think  at  leaft)  they  lothe  ;  they  look  upon 
us  with  horror  and  diftafte  ;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghofts 
of  what  we  were,  and  as  from  fuch,  fly  from  us. 

Mrs  Mar.  True,  'tfs  an  unhappy  circumflancc  of  lifcj 
that  love  fliou'd  ever  die  before  us  ;  and  that  the  man  fo 
often  fliou'd  out-live  the  lover.  But  fay  what  you  will, 
'tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to  have  been  lov'd.  To 
pafs  our  youth  in  dull  indifference,  to  refufe  the  fweets  of 
life  becaufe  they  once  muft  leave  us,  is  as  prepofterous  a» 
to  wifh  to  have  been  born  old,  becaufe  we  one  day  muft 
be  old.  For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  wafte,  but 
it  fliall  never  ruft  in  my  poiTcffion. 

Mrs  Fain.  Then  it  feenis  you  diflemble  an  averfion  to 
mankind.,  only  in  compliance  to  my  mother's  humour. 

Mrs  .Mdr.  Certainly.  To  be  free;  J  have  no  tafle  of 
thole  inlipid  dry  difcourfes,  with  which  our  fex  of  force  muft 
entertain  themfelves,  apart  from  men.  We.  may  afFccSt 
endearments  to  each  other,  profefs  eternal  friendihips, 
and  feeni  to  doat  like  lovers ;  but  'tis  not  in  our  natures 
long  to  perfevere.  Love  will  rcfume  his  empire  i»  our 
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brcafts,  and  every  heart,  foon  or  late,  receive  and  re 
admit  him  as  its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs  Fain.  Blefs  me,  how  have  1  been  decciv'd !  why 
you  profefs  a  libertine. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  fee  my  friendship  by  my  freedom. 
Come,  be  as  fincerc,  acknowledge  that  your  feutimenu 
agree  with  mine. 

Mrs  Fain.  Never. 

Mrs  Mir.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mrs  Mar.  Your  hulband  ? 

Mrs  F.:i  .  Moft  tranfccndently ;  ay,  tho*  I  fay  it,  meri- 
torioufly. 

Mrs  Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mr.s  Fain.  'I  here. 

Mrs  M<r.  I  join  with  you ;  what  I  have  faid  has  been 
to  try  you. 

Mrs  Fain.  Is  it  poffible  ?  doft  thou  hate  thofc  vipers 
men  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  T  have  done  hating  'era,  and  am  now  come 
to  defpife  'em ;  the  next  thing  1  have  to  do,  is  eternally 
to  forget  'em. 

Mrs  Fain.  There  fpoke  the  fpirit  of  an  Amazon,  a 
Penthefilea. 

Mrs  Mar.  And  yet  I  am  thinking  fometimes  to  carry 
my  averfion  further. 

Mrs  Fo''n.  How? 

Mrs  M<ir.  Faith  by  marrying;  if  I  cou'd  but  find  oric 
that  -Iftv'd  me  very  well,  and  would  be  throughly  fenfible 
of  ill  ufage,  I  think  I  fliould  do  myfelf  the  violence  of 
undergoing  the  ceremony. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  would  not  make  him  a  cuckold  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  No;  but  I'd  make  him  believe  1  did,  and 
that's  as  bad. 

Mrs  Fain.  Why,  had  not  you  as  good  do  it  ? 

Mrs  Vf<?r.  O  if  he  fr-ou'd  ever  difcover  it,  he  wou'd 
then  know  the  word,  and  be  out  of  his  pain  j  but  I  wou'd 
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liave  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack  of  fear  and  jea- 
loufy. 

Mrs  Fain.  Ingenious  mifchief!  wou'd  thou  wert  mar 
ried  to  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mar.  Wou'd  I  were. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  change  colour. 

Mrs  Mar.  Becaufe  I  hate  him. 

Mrs  Fain.  So  do  I;  but  I  can  hear  him  namM.  But 
what  reafon  have  you  to  hate  him  in  particular  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  never  lov'd  him;  he  is,  and  always  was 
infufTcrable  proud. 

Mrs  Fain.  By  the  reafon  you  give  for  your  averfion, 
one  wou'd  think  it  diiTembled  ;  for  you  have  laid  a  fault 
,to  his  charge,  of  which  his  enemies  muft  acquit  him. 

Mrs  Mar.  O  then  it  feems  you  are  one  of  his  favour 
able  enemies.  Meihinks  you  look  a  little  pale,  and  now 
you  flufli  again. 

Mrs  Fain.  Do  I  ?  I  think  I  am  a  little  fick  o'the 
Sudden. 

Mrs  Mar.  What  ails  you  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  My  hufband.  Don't  you  fee  him  ?  He 
turn'd  fliort  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  almofl  overcome 
me. 


SCENE       If. 
t 

iTo  them}    F  A  I  N  A  L  L  and  M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L. 

Mrs  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he  comes  opportunely  for  you. 
Mrs  Fain.  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mirabell  with 
h'nn. 

Fain.  My  dear. 

Mrs  Fuiu.  My  foul. 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs  Fain.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 

MJM.  He  is  the  only  man  that  does,  Madam. 

Mrs  Fain.  The   only  man  that    wou'd    tell  me  fo  at 
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lead;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I  cou'd  hear  it  with 
out  mortification. 

Fain.  O  my  dear,  I  am  fatisfy'd  of  your  tcndcrnefs; 
I  know  you  cannot  refent  any  thing  from  me  ;  efpccially 
•what  is  an  efFedl  of  concern. 

Mrs  Fain.  Mr  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupted  you 
in  a  pleafani  relation  laft  night,  I  wou'd  fain  hear  it  out. 

JMir.  The  perfons  concern 'd  in  that  affair,  have  yet  a 

tolerable  reputation. 1  am  afraid  Mr  Fainall  will  be 

cenforious. 

Mrs  Fain.  He  lias  a  humour  more  prevailing  than  his 
curiofity,  and  will  willingly  difpenfe  with  the  hearing  of 
one  fcandalous  ftory,  to  avoid  giving  an  occafion  to  make 
another  by  being  feen  to  walk  with  his  wife.  This 
way,  Mr  Mirabell,  and  I  dare  promife  you  will  oblige 
us  bo:h. 

SCENE       Ilf. 
FAINALL,    MM   M  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

Tain.  Excellent  creature!  well,  fure  if  I  fhou'd  live 
to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  iliou'd  be  a  miferable  man. 

Mrs  Mar.  Ay  ! 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  accomplifli- 
tnent  of  it,  of  confequencc,  muft  put  an  end  to  all  my 
hopes ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he  who  muft  furvive  his 
hopes!  Nothing  remains  when  that  day  comes,  but  to  fit 
down  and  weep  like  Alexander,  when  he  wanted  other 
worlds  to  conquer. 

Mrs  M.:r.  Will  you  not  follow  'em  ? 

Fain.  Faith,  T  think  not. 

Mrs  Ale?-    Pray  let  us ;  I  have  a  rcafon. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous  ? 

Mrs  Mar.   Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mar.  If  I  an;,  is  it  inconfiftent  with  my  love  to 
you  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour? 
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FrfrV.  You  wou'd  intimate  then,  as  if  there  were  a  fel 
low-feeling  between  my  wife  and  him. 

Mrs  Mar,  1  think  flic  does  not  hate  him  to  that  degree 
fhe  wou'd  be  thought. 

Fain-  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  infenfible. 

Mrs  Mar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceiv'd. 

Fain.  It  may  be  fo.     1  do  now  begin  to  apprehend  it, 

Mrs  Mar.  What  ? 

fain.  That  I  have  been  deceiv'd,  Madam,  and  you  arc 
falfe. 

Mrs  Mar.  That  I  am  falfc  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Fain.  To  let  you  know  1  fee  through  all  your  little  arts 

come,  you  both  love  him ;    and  both  have  equally 

diffembled  your  averfion.  Your  mutual  jealoufies  of  one 
another,  have  made  you  clafh  'till  you  have  both  {truck 
fire.  I  have  feen  the  warm  confeffion  redning  on  your 
cheeks,  and  fparkl'mg  from  your  eyes. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  1  do  not— 'twas  for  my  cafe  to  overfeeand  \vilfully 
ncgiedr.  the  grofs  advances  made  him  by  my  wife;  that  by 
permitting  her  to  beengag'd,  I  might  continue  uufufpe&ed 
in  my  pleafures;  and  take  you  oftner  to  my  arms  in  full 
fecurity.  But  cou'd  you  think,  becaufe  the  nodding  hut- 
band  wou'd  not  wake,  that  e'er  the  watchful  lover  fiept  I 

Mrs  Mar.  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach  me  ? 

Fain.  With  intidelity,  with  loving  another,  with  love  of 
Mirabcll. 

Mrs  Mar.  'Tis  falfe.  I  challenge  you  to  fhew  an  in- 
ftance  that  can  confirm  your  groundlefs  accufaticn.  1  hate 
him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him  •'  he  is  infenfi 
ble,  and  your  refentment  follows  his  negleiSt.  An  inftancel 
the  injuries  you  have  done  him  are  a  proof:  your  inter- 
pofing  in  his  love.  What  caufe  had  you  to  make  did- 
of  his  pretended  paflion  r  To  undeceive  the  credulous  auiif, 
and  be  the  officious  obftack  of  his  match  with  Milla- 
maat  ? 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Mrs  Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  Lady  urg'd  me ;  I  had 
-profefs'd  a  friendfliip  to  her ;  and  cou'd  not  fee  her  eafy 
uature  fb  abus'd  by  that  diilembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  confcience  then  ?  Profefs'd  a  friend* 
iliip  !  O  the  pious  friendships  of  the  female  fex  ? 

Mrs  Mar.    More  tender,  more  fincere,  and  more  endur- 
ingrthan   all  the  vain   and  empty  vows  of   men,   whether 
profeiling  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  to  one  another. 
.Fain.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  arc  my  wife's  friend  too. 

Mrs  Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude!  do  you  reproach 
me?  You,  you  upbraid  me!  Havel  been  falfe  to  her, 
thro'  ftrivft  fidelity  to  you,  and  facritic'd  my  friendship  to 
keep  my  love  inviolate  ?  And  have  you  the  bafenefs  to 
charge  me  with  the  guilt,  unmindful  of  the  merit  ?  to  you 
it  fhou'd  be  meritorious,  that  I  have  been  vicious  :  and 
do  you  reflevSl  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  fliou'd  lyburied 
in  your  bofom  ? 

Fain.  You  mifinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant  but  to 
remind  you  of  the  /light  account  you  once  cou'd  make  of 
liri&eft  ties,  when  fet  in  competition  with  your  love  to 
jsie. 

Mrs  Mar.  'Tis  falfe,  you  urg'd  it  with  deliberate  malice 
—'twas  fpoken  in  fcoru,  and  1  never  will  forgive  it. 

.Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  refcntment,  begets  your  rage, 
if  you  yet  lov'd,  you  cou'd  forgive  a  jealoufy  :  but  you 
tire  (lung  to  fiud  you  arc  difcover'd. 

Mrs  JV1.T.  It  fhall  be  all  difcover'd.  You  too  fhall  be 
tlifcover'd;  be  fure  you  (hall.  I  can  but  be  expos'd — — 
If  I  do  it  myfelf  I  {hall  prevent  your  bafenefs. 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  you  do? 

-  Mrs  Mar.  Difclok  it  to  your  wife  ;  own  what  has  pafl 
between  us. 

Fain.   Frenzy ! 

Mrs  M..r.  By  all  my  wrongs  I'll  do't — 111  publifli  to  the 
the  injuries  you  have  done  me,  both  in  my  fame 
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and  fortune;  with  both  I  trufted  you,  you  bankrupt  in 
honour,, as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Ffin  Your  fame  I  have  pveferv'd.  Your  fortune  has 
been  beftow'd  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love  wou'd  have 
it,  in  pleafures  which  we  both  have  fbar'd.  Yet,  had  not 

you  been  falfe,   1  had  ere   this  repaid  it 'tis  true 

had  you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millamant  to  have  ftol'ii 
their  marriage,  my  Lady  had  been  incens'd  beyond  all 
means  of  reconcilement :  Millamant  had  forfeited  the 
moiety  of  her  fortune;  which  then  wou'd  have  descended 

to  my  wife; and  wherefore  did   I  marry,   but  to 

make  lawful  prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and  f^uander 
it  on  love  and  you  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence! 

Fat,:.  Death,  am  i  not  married  ?  What's  pretence  ?  Am 
I  not  imprifon'd,  fetter'd ?  Have  I  net  a  wife?  Nay  a 
wife  that  was  a  widow,  a  young  widow,  a  handfome  wi 
dow  ;  and  wou'd  be  again  a  widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart 
of  proof,  and  fomething  of  a  conftitution  to  baflle  thro* 
the  ways  of  wedlock  and  this  world!  Will  you  yet  be  re- 
concil'd  to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  laapaJfiMe.    Truth  and  you  are  incoafiflent 
— I  hate  you,  and  fhall  for  ever. 

Fain.  For  loving  you  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  loath  the  name  of  lore  after  fuch  uftgc  ; 
and  next  to-the  guiit  with  which  you  would  afpcrie  me, 
I  fcorn  you  moft.  Farewel. 

Fain.   N;iy,  we  muft  not  part  thus. 

Mrs  Mar.  Let  me  go. 

Fain.  Come,  I'm  forty. 

Mrs  MJ/-.  1  care  not — let  me  go break  my  hands, 

do I'd  leave  'em  to  get  loofe. 

Fain.  I  wou'd  not  hurt  you  for  the  world.  Have  I  na 
Other  hold  to  keep  you  here  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Weil,  I  have  deferv'd  it  all. 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you* 

Mrs  Mar.  Poor  diilcinbling  ! 0   that— —well,   i* 

it  UOt  yet— — — 

K* 
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Fain.  What  ?  What  is  it  not  ?  What  ia  it  not  yet  ?  Is  it 
not  yet  too  late 

Mrs  Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late 1  have  that 

comfort. 

Fain,  't  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs  Mar.  Hut  not  to  loath,  deteft,  abhor  mankind, 
myfelf,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fait.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance come,  I  afk  your 

pardon — no  tears — I  was  to  blame,  I  cou'd  not  love  you 
and  be  eafy  in  my  doubts — pray  forbear — \  believe  you; 
I'm  convinc'd  I've  done  you  wrong;  and  any  way,  ev'ry 

way  will  make  amends  ; I'll  hate  my  wife  yet  more, 

damn  her,  I'll  part  with  her,  rob  her  of  all  flic's  worth, 
and  will  retire  fomewhcre,  any  where,  to  another  world. 

I'll  marry  thee be  pacified Ydeath, 

they  come,  hide  your  face,  your  tears you  have 

a  inaik,  wear  it  a  moment.  This  way,  this  way,  be  pex- 
fuaded. 


SCENE       IV, 

M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L    and.   Mrs    F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

Mrs  Fain.  They  are  here  yet. 

'Mir.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs  Fain.  While  1  only  hated  my  hufband,  I  cou'd 
bear  to  fee  him  ;  but  fincc  I  have  defpis'd  him,  he's  too 
offenfive. 

Mir.  O  you  ihou'd  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.   Yes,  for  I  have  lov'd  with  indifcretion. 

M:>.  You  £hou'd  have  juft  fo  much  diiguil  for  your 
hufband,  as  may  be  fufHcient  to  make  you  relifh  your 
lover. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  have  been  the  caufc  that  I  have  lov'd 
without  bounds,  and  wou'd  you  fet  limits  to  that  averfion 
of  which  you  have  been  the  occafion  ,?  why  did  you  make 
me  marry  this  man  ? 
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JVfrr.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  difagreeable  and  dan 
gerous  actions?  to  fave  that  idol  reputation.  If  the  fa 
miliarities  of  our  loves  had  produc'd  that  ccmfequence  of 
which  you  were  apprehenfive,  where  cou'd  you  have  fix'd 
a  father's  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  hufband  ?  I  knew 
Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of  his  morals,  an  iiirerefted  and 
proftfling  friend,  a  falfe  and  defigning  lover;  yet  one 
whole  wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour,  have  gain'd  a  re-* 
putation  with  the  town,  enough  to  make  that  woman  ftand 
excus'd,  who-  has  fufler'd  hcrfelf  to  be  won  by  his  addre£- 
fes.  A  better  man  ought  not  to  have  been  facrific'd  to 
the  occalion;  a  worfe  had  not  anfwer'd  the  purpofe. 
When  you  are  weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs  Fain.  1  ought  to  (land  in  fome  degree  of  credit 
with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mir.  In  jurtice  to  you,  I  have  made  you  privy  to  my 
whole  defign,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to  ruin  or  advance 
ray  fortune. 

Mrs  FJtf.  Whom  have  you  inflru<5Ved  to  reprefent 
your  pretended  uncle? 

Mir.  Wait  well,  my  fervant. 

Mrs  Fain.  He  is  an  humble  {ervant  to  Foible  my  mo 
ther's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your  interefh 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that — flic  is  won  and  wota  by 
this  time.  They  were  married  tim  morning, 

Mrs  Fain.   Who  ? 

Mir.  Wait'.vtll  and  Fcible.  I  wou'd  not  tempt  my 
fervarit  to  betray  me  by  trufting  him  too  far.  If  your 
mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  fiiou'd  confent  to  marry  my^ 
pretended  uncle,  he  might,  like  Mofca  in  the  Fox,  ftandf 
upon  terms;  fo  I  made  him  fure  beforehand'; 

Mrs  Fiisn.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in  a  con- 
tracTc,  you  will-difcover  the  impofhirc  betimes  ;  and  relea.'e 
her  by  producing  a  certificate  of  her  gallant's  former  mar 
riage  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  flie  confent  to  my 
marriage  with  her  niece,  and  furrendcr  the  moiety  &i 
b«i'  fortune  ia  her  polTeilioa. 
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Mr"  Ft  in.  She  talk'd  Lift  night  of  endeavouring  at  a 
match  between  Millaruant  and  your  uncle. 

Mir,  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and  my  inftruo 
tion  that  (lie  might  fee  in  to  carry  it  more  privately. 

Mrs  Fain.  Well.  I  have  an  opinion  of  your  iuccefs ;  for 
I  believe  rhy  I  ady  will  do  any  thing  to  get  an  hu&and  ; 
and  when  flic  has  this,  which  you  have  provided  for  her,. 
I  fuppoie  {he  will  fubmit  to  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mir.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  wou'd  marry  any  thing 
that  refemblcd  a  man,  though  'twere  no  more  than  what  a 
feutler  could  pinch  out  of  a  napkin. 

Mrs  Fain.  Female  frailty!  we  muft  all  come  to  it,  if  we 
live  to  fee  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a  falfe  appetite  when 
the  true  is  decay'd. 

Af/V.  An  old'woman's  appetite  is  depraved  like  that  of 
a  girl — 'tis  the  green  ficknefs  of  a  fecond  childhood  ;  and 
like  the  faint  offer  of  a  latter  fpring,  ferves  but  to  ufhei  in 
the  fall,  and  withers  in  an  ineffectual  bloom. 
Mrs  Fain*  Here's  your  mifirtfs. 


SCENE       V. 

ITo  them]  Mrs  M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    W  I  T  \V  O  U  D,   M  I  N- 

C  I  N  G. 

Mir.  Here  flie  comes,  Tfaith,  full  fail,  with  her  fan 
fpread  and  ftrcamers  out,  and  a  fhoal  of  fool-s  for  tenders; 
ha,  no,  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs  Fnin.  I  fee  but  one  poor  empty  fculler;  and  he  towt 
her  woman  after  him. 

Mir.  You  feem  to  be  unattended,  Madam you  us'd' 

to  have  t!ie  beau  mor.de  throng  after  you;  and  a  flock  of 
gay  line  perukes  hovering  round  you. 

If'' it.  Like  moths  about  a  candle 1  had  like  to  have 

tad  rny  companion  for  want  of  breath. 

Mil.  O  i  have  denied  myfclf  airs  to-day,  I  have  walk'd 
as  i'itft  through  the  croud  • 
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Wit.  As  a  favourite  juft  difgraced;  and  with    as   fevr 
followers. 

M'tl.  Dear  Mr  Witwoud,  truce  with  your   umilitudcs ; 

for  I  am  as  fick  of  'em 

Wit.  As  a  phyfician  of  a  good  air — I  cannot  help  it,  Ma 
dam,  though  'tis  againft  myfelf. 

Ali/.  Yet  again!  Mincing,  fland  between  me  and  his 
wit. 

Wit.  Do,  Mrs  Mincing,  like  a  fcreen  before  a  great  fire,, 
I  confcfs  I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too  bright. 

Mrs  Fain.  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you  fo  long  I 
Mil.  Long!  Lord,  have  I  not  made  violent  hafte  ?  I  have 
aflt'd  every  living  thing  I  met  for   you ;  1  have  enquir'd 
after  you,  as  after  a  newfafhion. 

Wit.  Madam.,  truce  with  your  fimilitudes — no,  you  met 
her  hufband,  and  did  n  afk  him  for  her. 

Mir.  By  your  leave,  Witwoud,  that  were  like  en 
quiring  after  an  old  fafhion,  to  aflc  a  hufband  for  his 
wife. 

Wit.  Hum,  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I  confefs  it. 
Mrs  Fain.  You  were  diefs'd  before  I  came  abroad. 

M.I.  Ay,  that's  true O  but  then  I  had Mincing, 

•what  had  !  ?  why  was  1  fo*  long  ? 

Min.  O  mem,  your  Lafhip  ilard  to  perufe  a  pacquet  of 
letters. 

Mil.  O  ay,  letters — T  had  letters — I  am  perfecuted  with 
letters — I  hate  letters — no  body  knows  how  to  write  let 
ters,  and  yet  one  has  'em,  one  does  not  know  why — they 
ferve  one  to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

Wit.  Is   that  the  way?  Pray,  Madam,  do  you  pin   up 
your  hair  with  all  your  letters  ?   I  fuid  I  mult  keep  copies. 
Mil.  Only  with  thofe  in   verle,   Mr  Witwsud,   I  never 
pin  up  my  hair  with  profe.     I  think  I  try'd  once,  Min 
cing. 

M;r.  O  mem,  I  fhall  never  forget  it. 

/.  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  all  the 
i 
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M;».  'Til'  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll  vow,  merrv 
And  all  to  no  purpofe      But  when  your  I.afhip  pins  it  up 
with  poetry,   it  fits  fo  plcafant  the  next  day  as  any  thing, 
and  is  fo  pure  and  To  crips. 
Wit    Indeed,  fo  crips  ? 
M>n.  You're  fuch  a  critic,  Mr  Witwoud. 
M  I.  Mirabeil,  did  you  take  exceptions  laft  night  ?  O  ay, 

and  went   away now   I  think  on't,    I'm  angry no, 

now  I  think  on't   I'm  pleas'd for  I  believe  J  gave  you 

fbme  pain. 

Mir.  Does  that  pleafe  you  ? 
Mil.  Infinitely;  I  love  to  give  pain. 

'.  Mir.  You  wou'd  affect  a  cruelty  which  is  not  in  your 
nature  ;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of  pleafing. 

Mil.  O  I  afk  your  pardon  for  that one's  cruelty  is  in 

•ne's  power  ;  and  when  one  pai  Jo  with  one's  cruelty,  one 
parts  with  one's  power  ;  and  when  One  has  parted  with 
that,  I  fancy  one's  old  and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  fuller  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the  objevfl  cyf 

your  power,  to  dcftroy  your  lover and  then  how  vain, 

how  loft  a  thing  you'll  be  !  nay,  'tis  true  :  you  are  no 
longer  handfome  when  you've  loft  your  lover;  your  beauty- 
dies  upon  the  inftant ;  for  beauty  is  the  lover's  gift ;  'tis 

he  beftows  your  charms your  glafs  is  all  a  cheat.   The 

ugly  and  the  old,  whom  the  looking-glafs  mortifies,  yet 
after  commendation  can  be  flattcr'd  by  it,  and  discover 
beauties  in  it ;  for  that  reflects  our  praifes,  rather  thaa 
our  face. 

-  Mil.  O  the  vanity  of  thefe  men  !  Fainall,  d'ye  hear  him  ? 
If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we  were  not  handfome  !  now 
you  muft  know  they  cou'd  not  commend  one,  if  one  was 

not  handfome.     Beauty  the  lover's  gift Lord,  what  is 

a  lover,  that  it  can  give  ?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fall 
as  one  pleafes,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleafes,  and 
they  die  as  foon  a&  one  pleafes ;  and  then  if  one  pleafes, 
one,  makes  more- 

Wit.  Very  pretty.     Why,  you  make  no  more  of  mak> 
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ing  of  lovers,  Madam,  than  of  making  fo  many  card- 
matches. 

A/j/.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a  lover,  than 
one's  wit  to  an  echo ;  they  can  but  reflect  what  we  look 
and  fay  ;  vain  empty  things  if  we  are  filcut  or  unfccn,  and 
want  a  being 

Mir.  Yet  to  thofc  two  vain  empty  things,  you  owe  two 
the  greateft  pleasures  of  your  lite. 

M.I.  How  fo  ? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
yourfclves  prais'd;  and  to  an  echo  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
yourfelves  talk. 

//'/'/.  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talking  fo  inceflantly, 
flic  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play ;  fhe  has  that  cverlalting 
rotation  of  tongue,  that  an  echo  muft  wait  'till  flie  dies, 
before  it  can  catch  her  lail  words. 

Mil    O  fiction  ;  Fainall,  let  us  leave  thefe  men. 

Mir.  Draw  off  Witwoud.  \Aj\de  to  Mrs  Fain. 

Mrs  Fain.  Immediately ;  1  have  a  word  or  two  for  Mr 
Witwoud. 

SCENE      VI. 
M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L,    MINCING. 

Mir.  I  wou'd  beg  a  little  private  audience  too— — — 
you  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  laft  night ;  though  you 
knew  I  came  to  impart  a  itcret  to  you  that  ccncern'd  my 
love. 

Mil.  You  faw  I  was  cugag'd. 

Mir.  Unkind.  You  had  the  leifure  to  entertain  a  herd 
of  fools ;  things  who  viiit  you  from  their  exceilive  idle- 
nefs  ;  beilowing  on  your  eahnefs  that  time,  which  is  the 
incumbrancc  of  their  lives.  How  can  you  iind  delight  in 
fucii  fociety  ?  It  is.  impoilible  they  fliou'd  admire  you,  they 
arc  not  capable  :  or  if  they  were,  it  iliou'd  be  to  you  as 
a  moitiiicaiioii ;  for  lure  to  pleaJe  a  fool  is  fome  degree  of 
folly. 
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M  7.  I  pleafe  my  ft- If befides,  fometimes  to  converft 

trith  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health  !  is  there  a  worfe  difcafe  than  the 
converfation  of  fools  ? 

Mil.  Ye?,  the  vapours ;  fools  are  phyfic  for  it,  next  to 
afla  foetida. 

Mr.  You  are  not  in  a  courfe  of  fools  ? 
*  Mil.  Mirabell,  if  you  perfift  in  this  offer, five  freedom— 1 
you'll  difplenfe  me — I  think  I  muft  refolve  after  all,  not  to 
have  you — we  (han't  agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  phyfic,  it  may  be. 

Mi/.  And  yet  our  diftempcr,  in  all  likelihood,  will  b« 
the  fame  ;  for  we  fliall  be  fick  of  one  another.  I  llian't 
endure  to  be  reprimanded,  nor  inftructed;  'tis  fo  dull  to 
a<5b  always  by  advice,  and  fo  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's 
faults 1  can't  bear  it;  Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mira 
bell I'm  refolv'd 1  think you  may  go 

ha,   ha,  ha !  what  would  you  give,  that  you  could  help 
lor  ing  me  ? 

Mir.  I  wou'd  give  fomething  that  you  did  not  know  I 
cou'd  not.help  it. 

Mil.  Come,  dont  look  grave  then.  Well,  what. do  you 
fay  to  me  ? 

Mir.  I  fay  that  a  man  may  as  foon  make  a  friend  by  his 
xvit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honefly,  as  win  a  woman  with 
plain-dealing,  and  finceritv. 

Mil.  Sententious  Mirabell! — Pr'ythee,  don't  look  with 
that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon  at  the 
dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry  hanging. 

Mir.  You  are  merry,  Madam,  but  I  would  perfuade  you 
for  a  moment  to  be  ferious. 

M;l.  What,  with  that  face  ?  No,  if  you  keep  your; 
countenance,  'tis  impofliblc  1  fliou'd  hold  mine.  Well,  after 
ill,  there  is  fomething  very  moving  in  a  love-fick  face. 

Ha,  ha,  ha! well,    I  won't  laugh,  don't  be  peevifli 

htij'ho!    now   I'll   be  melancholy,   as  melancholy  as 

a  watch-light.     Well,  Mirabeil,  if  ever  you  will  win  me 
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woo  me  now-— nay,  if  you  are  io  tedious,  fare  you  well  ;— 
J  fee  you  are  walking  away. 

Mv .  Can  you  not  rind  in  the  variety  oif  your  difpofition 
one  moment 

Mil.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  marry 'd,  and  your 
plot  like  to  fpeed no. 

Mir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it 

Mil.  Without  the  help  of  the  devil,  you  can't  imagine ; 
unlefs  £he  fliou'd  tell  me  herfelf.  Which  of  the  two  it 
may  have  been,  I  will  leave  you  to  conlider ;  and  whem 
you  have  done  thinking  of  that,  think  ot  me. 

SCENE      VII. 
•        M I R  A  B  ELL   alone. 

"Mir.  I  have  fomething  more — gone — think  of  you  ?  to 
think  of  a  whirlwind,  tho'  'twere  in  a  whirlwind,  were  a 
cale  of  more  fteady  contemplation;  a  very  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  manfion  A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill, 
has  not  a  more  whimfical  dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a 
man  that  is  lodg'd  in  a  woman.  There  is  no  point  of  the 
compafs  to  which  they  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  they 
are  not  turn'd;  and  by  one  as  weii  as  another;  for  motion, 
not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To  know  this,  and  yet 
continue  to  be  in  love,  is  to  be  made  wife  from  the  dic 
tates  of  reafon,  and  yet  perfevere  to  play  the  fool  by  the 

force  of  inftindt • )  here  come  my  pair  of  turtles, — 

what,  billing  fo  fwectly !  is  not  Valentine's  day  over  witli 
you  yet  ? 

SCENE       V1IL 
{To  him']    W  A  I  T  W  E  L  L,    FOIBLE. 

Mir.  Sirrah,  Waitwcll,  why  fure  you  think  you  were 
maxry'd  for  your  own  recreation,  and  not  for  my  couvc- 
ttieucy. 
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Wait.  Your  pardon,  Sir.  With  fubmiflion,  we  have  in> 
deed  been  fblacing  in  lawful  delights;  but  ftill  with  an 
eye  to  bufinefs,  Sir.  I  have  inftru&ed  her  as  well  as  I 
could.  If  flic  can  take  your  directions  as  readily  as  my 
inflru&ions,  Sir,  your  affairs  are  in  a  profperous  way. 
Mir.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs  Foible. 

Foib.  O-las,  Sir,  I'm  fo  afham'd — I'm  afraid  my  Lady 
has  been  in  a  thouiand  inquietudes  for  me.  But  I  proteft, 
Sir,  I  made  as  much  hnfte  as  J  could.  . 

Wait.  That  flic  did  indeed,  Sir.    It  was  my  fault  that 
flie  did  not  make  more. 
Mr.  That  I  believe. 

Foib.  But  I  told  my  Lady  as  you  inftru&ed  me,  Sir,  that 
I  had  a  profpedt  of  feeing  Sir  Rowland  your  uncle;  and 
that  I  wou'd  put  her  Ladyfhip's  pidture  in  my  pocket  to 
(hew  him;  which  I'll  be  fure  to  fay  has  made  him  fo  ena- 
mour'd  of  her  beauty,  that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  \j 
at  her  Ladyfhip's  feet,  and  worfhip  the  original. 

Mtr.  Excellent  Foible !  matrimony  has  made  you  elo 
quent  in  love. 

Wait.  I  think  flic  has  profited,  Sir,    I  think  fo. 
Fcib.  You  have  fcen  Madam  Millamant,  Sir  ? 
Mir.  Yes. 

Foib'  I  told  her,  Sir,  becaufe  I  did  not  know  that  you 
tnight  find  an  opportunity;  flie  had  fo  much  company  laft 
night. 

Mir.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more  •       In  the  mean 

time [Gives  money. 

Foib.  O  dear  Sir,  your  humble  fervant. 
Wait.  Spoufe. 

Mir,  Stand  off,  Sir,  not  a  penny — go  on  and  proffer, 
Foible — the  leafefhall  be  made  good,  and  the  farm  ftock'd, 
if  we  fucceed. 

Foib.  I  don't  quefbon  your  generofiry,  ^5r  :  and  you 
need  not  doubt  of  fuccefs  if  yon  have  no  more  com 
mands.  Sir,  I'll  be  gone;  I'm  furc  my  Lady  if>  at  her  toilet, 

and  can't  drefs  'till  1  come. O  de.ii,  I'm   furt   that 

ca/.j  was  Mrs  Marwood  that  went  by  in  a  maik ; 
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If  flie  has  Teen  me  with  you  I'm  fure  fhe'll  tell  my  Lady. 
I'll  make  hade  home  and  prevent  her.  Youi  fervant,  Sir. 
B'vv'y,  Waitwcll. 

SCENE       IX. 
M  I  R  A  B  E  L  L,    W  A  I  T  W  E  L  L. 

Wait.  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  pleafe.    The  jade's  fo  pert 
upon  her  preferment  flie  forgets  herfelf. 

Mir.  Come,   Sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forget  yourfeif 
i and  transform  into  Sir  Rowland  ? 

Wait.  Why,   Sir,    it  will  be  impoffible  I  fliou'd  remem 
ber  myfelf marry'd,  knighted  and  attended  all  in  one 

-day!  'tis  enough  to  make  any  man  forget  himfclf.  The 
difficulty  will  be  how  to  recover  my  acquaintance  and  fa-  < 
mil  arity  with  my  former  felf ;  and  fall  from  my  transfor 
mation  to  a  reformation  into  Waitwcll.  Nay,  I  fhan't 
be  quite  the  fa  me  Wait  well  neither — for  now  1  remember 
.me,  I'm  marry'd,  and  can't  be  my  own  man  again, 

Ay  there's  my  grief;  that's  the  lad  change  of  life; 
To  lofe  my  tiue,  and  yet  keep  my  wife. 

ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

A  Room  in  Lady  Wiflifort'j  Hewfe. 
L.idy   WISHFORT    at  her  toilet,    PEG    -walttHf. 

LAD  y. 

n  T  E  R  C I  F  U  L  !  no  news  of  Foible  yet  ? 
*V*      Peg.  No,  Madam. 

Lafy.  I  have  no  more  patience if  I  have  not  fretted 

myfelf,  'till  I  am  pale  again,   there's  no  veracity  in  me. 

Fetch  me  the  red the  red,  do  you  hear,  fwect-heart  t 

An  errant  afh  colour,  as  I  am  a  perfun.  Lock  you  how 
this  wench  flirs '  why  doll  tiiou  not  fetch  me  a  litlle  red? 
Didft  thou  not  hear  me,  Mopus  ? 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Peg.  The  red  Ratafia  does  your  Lady  (hip  mean,  or  the 
cherry-brandy  ? 

Lady.  Ratafia,  fool !  no,  fool.  Not  the  Ratafia,  fool 

grant  me  patience  !  I  mean  die  Spauifli  paper,  idiot, 

complexion,  darling  Paint,  paint,  paint,  doft  thou  un- 
derftand  that,  changeling,  dangling  thy  hands  like  bobbins 
before  thee  ?  why  doft  thou  not  ftart,  puppet  ?  thou 
wooden  thing  upon  wires. 

Pe%.  Lord,  Madam,  your  Ladyfhip  is  fo  impatient 

J  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  Madam,  Mrs  Foible  has  lock'd 
it  up,  and  carry'd  the  key  with  her. 

Lady.  A  pox  take  you  both fetch  me  the  cherry- 
brandy  then. 

SCENE      II. 

Lady    W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T. 

I'm  as  pale  and  as  faint,  I  look  like  Mrs  Qtialmfick  th« 

curate's  wife,  that's  always  breeding wench,  come, 

come,  wench,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  fippbig :  tafting  ?  Save 
thee,  doft  thou  not  know  the  bottle  ? 

SCENE      TIT. 

Lady  \VISHFORT,    PEG    •with  n  bottle  and -China  cap. 

Peg.  Madam,  I  was  looking  for  a  cup. 

L  idy.  A  cup,  fave  thee,  and  what  a  cup  hart  thou  brought  \ 
doft  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy,  to  drink  out  of  an  acorn  ? 
Why  didft  thou  not  bring  thy  thimble  ?  Haft  thon  ne'er  a 
brafs  thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket  with  a  bit  of  nutmeg  ? 

I  warrant  thee.  Come,  fill,  fill. So 

again.  See  who  that  is [One  knocks.]  Set  down  'the 

bottle  firft here,  here,,  under  the  table what, 

voud'ft  thou  go  with  the  bottle  in  thy  hand  like  a  t^pfter  ? 
As  1  am  a  perlon,  this  wench  has  liv'd  in  an  inn  upon  the 
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road,  before  (he  came  to  me,  like  Maritornes  the  Aufiriari 
in  Don  Quixote.  No  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg.  No,  Madam,  Mrs  Marwood. 

Lady.  O  Marwood,  let  her  come  in.  Come  in,  good 
Marwood. 

SCENE      IV. 

[To  them'}    Mrs    MARWOOD. 

Mrs  Mar.  I'm  iurpriz'd  to  find  your  Ladyfliip  in  dif- 
habille  at  this  time  of  day. 

Lady.  Foible's  a  loft  thing.;  has  been  abroad  fince  mor 
ning,  and  never  heard  of  fiuce- 

Mrs  Mar.  I  faw  her  but  now,  as  I  came  mafl'd  thru' 
the  park,  in  conference  with  Mirabell. 

Lady.  With  Mirabell !  you  call  my  blood  into  my  face, 
with  mentioning  that  traitor.  She  durft  not  have  the  con 
fidence.  1  fent  her  to  negotiate  an  afrair,  in  which  if  I'm 
detected,  I'm  undone-  If  that  wheedling  villain  has 
wrought  upon  Foible  to  detedlme,  I'm  ruin'd  O  my  dear 
friend,  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches  if  I'm  detected. 

Mrs  Mar*  O  Madam,  you  cannot  fufpedl  Mrs  Foible's 
integrity. 

Lady.  O,  he  carries  poifon  in  his  tongue  that  wou'd  cor 
rupt  integrity  itfclf.  If  llie  has  giv'n  him  an  opportunity, 
flie  has  as  good  as  put  her  integrity  into  bis  hands.  Ah 
dear  Marwood,  what's  integrity  to  an  opportunity?—— 

Hark  !  1  hear  her dear  friend,  retire  into  my  clofet, 

that  I  may  examine  her  with  more  freedom you'll  par* 

don  me,  dear  friend,  I  can  make  bold  with  you there 

are  books  over  the  chimney Quarles  and  Pryu,  and 

The  fliovt  View  of  the  Stage,  with  Bunyan's  works,  to  en 
tertain  you. Go,  you  thing,  and  fcad  her  in.  \Ta  Pe^ 
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SCENE      V. 
Lady    W1SHFORT,    FOIBLE. 

Lafy.  O  Foible,  where  haft  thou  been  ?  what  haft  thou 
been  doing  ? 

Foib.  Madam,  I  have  feen  the  party. 

Lady.  But  what  hail  thou  done  ? 

Foib.  Nay,  'tis  your  Ladyflu'p  has  done,  and  are  to  do; 
I  have  only  promifcd.  But  a  man  fo  enamour'd — fo  tran- 

fported!  well,  if  worfhipping  of  pictures  be  a  fin poor 

Mir  Powland,  I  fay. 

L(»dy.  The  miniature  has  been  counted  like — but  haft 
thou  not  betray 'd  me,  Foible  ?  Haft  thou  not  detected  me 

to  that  faithlefs  Mirabtll  ? What  hadft  thou  to  do  with 

him  in  the  park  ?  Anfwer  me,  has  he  got  nothing  out  of 
thee  ? 

Foib.  So,  the  devil  has  been  beforehand  with  me.  What 

jfhall  I  fay  ? Alas,  Madam,  could  I  help  it,  if  I  met 

that  confident  thing  ?  Was  I  in  fault  ?  If  you  had  heard 
how  he  us'd  me,  and  all  upon  your  Ladvfhip's  account, 
I'm  fure  you  would  not  fufpedt  my  fidelity  Nay,  if  that 
had  been  the  word,  I  could  have  borne :  but  he  had  a  fling 
at  your  Ladyfhip  too  ;  and  then  I  could  not  hold ;  but 
i'faith  I  gave  him  his  own. 

Latfy.   Me  ?  what  did  the  filthy  fellow  fay  ? 

Foib.  O  Madam,  'tis  a  fhame  to  fay  what  he  faid 

with  his  taunts  and  his  fleers,  coding  up  his  nofe.  Humph 
(fays  he)  what,  you  "are  a  hatching  ibme  plot  (fays  he;  you 
are  fo  early  abroad,  or  catering  (fays  he)  ferreting  for 

fome  diibanued  officer,  I  warrant half  pay  is  but  thin, 

fubfiftence  (fays  he) — well,  what  pcnfion  does  your  lady 
propofe  ?  Let  me  fee  (lays  lie)  what,  Ihe  muft  come 
down  pretty  dtep  now,  flic's  fuperaunuated  (fays  he) 
and 

Ladi.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  have  him,  I'll  have  himmurder'd. 
I'll  have  him  poifon'd.  Where  docs  he  eat  ?  I'll  marrjr 
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A  drawer  to  have  him  poifon'd  in  his  wine.  I'll  fend  foe 
Robin  from  Locket's — immediately. 

Foib.  Poifon  him  !  poifoning's  too  good  for  him.  Starve 
him,  Madam,  ftarve  him;  marry  Sir  Rowland,  and  get 
him  difinherited.  O  you  wou'd  blefs  yourfclf  to  hear 
what  he  faid. 

Lady.  A  villain !  fuperannuated  ! 

.  Foib.  Humph  (fays  he)  I  hear  you  are  laying  defigns 
again  (I  me  too  (fays  he)  and  Mrs  Millamant  is  to  marry 
my  uncle  ;  (he  does  not  fufpeiSl  a  word  of  your  Ladyfhip;) 
but  (fays  he)  I'll  fit  you  for  that.  I  warrant  you  (fays  he) 
I'll  hamper  you  for  that  (fays  he)  you  and  your  old  frip 
pery  too  (fays  he)  I'll  handle  you 

Lady.  Audacious  villain  !   handle  me,  wou'd  he  durft — 
frippery  ?  old  frippery  !  was  there  ever  fuch  a  foul-mouth'd 
fellow  ?  I'll  be  married  to-morrow,   I'll  be  contra&ed  to- 
'  night. 

Foib.  The  fooner  the  better,  Madam. 

Lidy.  Will  Sir  Rowland  be  here,  fay'ft  thou  ?  when, 
Foible  ? 

FAb.  Incontinently,  Madam.  No  new  flieriff's  wife  et- 
pecSbs  the  return  of  her  hufband  after  knighthood,  with 
that  impatience  in  which  Sir  Rowland  burns  for  the  dear 
hour  of  kitting  your  Ladyfliip's  hand  after  dinner. 

Lady.  Frippery  ?  fuperannuated  frippery  !  I'll  frippery 
the  villain  ;  I'll  reduce  him  to  frippery  and  rags  :  a  tatter 
demalion 1  hope  to  fee  him  hung  with  tatters,  like 

a  Long-Lane  pent-houfe,  or  a  gibbet  thief.  A  flander- 
HKMith'd  railer  :  I  warrant  the  fpendthrift  prodigal's  ia 
debt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery,  or  the  whole  court 
upon  a  birth-day.  I'll  fpoil  his  credit  with  his  tailor.  Yes, 
he  lhall  have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  lhall. 

Foib.  He  !  I  hope  to  fee  him  lodge  in  LuJgate  full,  and 
angle  into  Black-friars  for  brafs  farthings,  with  an  old 
mitten. 

Lady.  Ay,  dear  Foible  ;  thank  thee  for  that,  dear  Foible. 
He  hah  put  me  out  ui  ?.ll  j/utience.  I  (hail  never  recom- 
pofc  my  features,  lo  rcccuc  Sir  Rowland  with  an  wconomy 
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of  face.     This  wretch  has  fretted  me  that  I  am  abfolutely 
decay'd.     Look,  Foible. 

Fo:b.  Your  Lady  (hip  has  frown'd  a  little  too  rafhly,  in* 
deed,  Madam.  There  are  fome  cracks  difccrnible  in  the 
ivhite  varniili. 

Lady.  Let   me  fee  the  glafs cracks  fay 'ft  thou  ? 

Why,   I  am  errantly  flea'd 1  look  like  an  old  peel'd 

wall.     Thou  muft  repair  me,  Foible,  before  Sir  Rowland, 
comes  ;  or  i  fhall  never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

Foib.  I  warrant  you,  Madam;  a  little  art  once  made 
your  picture  Hke^ou;  and  now  a  little  of  the  fame  art 
muft  make  you  like  your  picture.  Your  picture  muft  fit 
for  you,  Madam. 

Lady.  But  art  thou  fure  Sir  Rowland  will  not  fait  ta 
come  ?  Or  will  he  not  fail  when  he  does  come  ?  Will  he 
be  importunate,  Foible,  and  pufh  ?  For  if  he  fhould  not 
be  importunate — I  (hall  never  break  decorums — I  fhall 
die  with  confufion,  if  I'm  forc'd  to  advance. —  Oh  no,  I  can 
never  advance 1  fhall  fwoon  if  he  fhould  eipect  ad 
vances.  No,  I  hope  Sir  Rowland  is  better  bred,  than  to 
put  a  lady  to  the  neceffity  of  breaking  her  forms.  1  won't 

be  too  coy  neither. 1  won't  give  him  defpair but 

a  little  difdain  is  not  amifs  ;  a  little  fcorn  is  alluring. 
Foib.  A  little  fccra  becomes  your  Ladyfhip. 

Lady.  Yes,   but  tenderr.efs  becomes  me  beft a  fort 

of  a  dyingnefs — you  fee  that  picture  has  a  fort  of  a ha, 

Foible  !  a  fwimminguefs  in  the  eyes — yes,  I'll  look  fo 

my  niece  affects  it  ;  but  fhe  wants  features.  Is  Sir  Row 
land  handfome  ?  Let  my  toilet  be  remov'd— • I'll  drefa 

above.  I'll  receive  Sir  Rowland  here.  Is  Ke  handfome  ? 
Don't  anfwer  me.  J  won't  know  :  I'll  be  furpriz'd,  I'll  be 
taken  by  furprize. 

F'Ab.  I'y  ftorm.  Madam.  Sir  Rowland's  a  briik  man. 
Lady.  Is  he  !  O  then  he'll  importune,  if  he's  a  briik  man. 
I  fhall  favc  decorums  if  Sir  Rowland  importunes.  1  have 
a  mortal  terror  at  the  apprehenfion  of  offending  againft 
decorums.  O  I'm  glad  he's  a  briik  mau.  Let  my  things 
be  remov'd,  good  Foible, 
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SCENE       VL 

Mrs    FAINALL,     FOIBLE. 

Mrs  Fain.  O  Foible,  I  hax'e  been  in  a  fright,  left  I  fhouYl 
come  too  late.  That  devil  Marwood,  fay  yon,  in  the  park 
with  Mirabell  ?  and  I'm  afraid  will  difcover  it  to  my 
Lady. 

Fr/ib.  Difcover  what,  Madam? 

Mrs  Fain  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  ftrange  face,  1  am 
privy  to  the  whole  defign,  and  know  that  V/aitwell,  to 
whom  thou  wert  this  morning  married,  is  to  perfonate 
Mirabell's  uncle,  and  as  fuch,  winningmy  Lady,  to  involve 
her  in  thofc  difficulties  from  which  Mirabell  only  mufl  re- 
leafe  her,  by  his  making  his  conditions  to  have  my  coufin 
and  her  fortune  left  to  her  own  difpofal, 

Fcib.  O  dear  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  not 
my  confidence  in  your  Ladyfhip  that  was  deficient ;  but  I 
thought  the  former  good  correfpondencc  between  your 
Ladyfhip  and  Mr  Mirabell,  might  have  hindered  his  com 
municating  this  fecret. 

Mrs  Fair}.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 
Fjlb.    O  dear   Madam,    Mr   Mirabell    is  fuch  a  fweet 
winning  gentleman — but  your  I.adyfhip  is  the  pattern  of 

generofity. Sweet  Lady,  to  be  fo  good  !   Mr  Mirabell 

cannot  choofe  but  be  grateful.  I  find  your  Ladyfhip  has 
his  heart  ftill.  Now,  Madam,  I  can  fafely  tell  your  I  ady- 
flu'p  our  fuccefs ;  Mrs  Marwood  had  told  my  Lady  ;  but 
I  warrant  1  manag'd  myielf.  I  turn'd  it  all  for  the  better. 
I  told  my  Lady  that  Mr  Mirabell  railed  at  her  ;  I  laid 
horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow  ;  and  my  Lady  is  fo 
incens'd  that  (he'll  be  contracted  to  Sir  Rowland  to-night, 

flic  fays  ; 1  warrant  I  work'd   her  up,  that  he  may 

have  her  for  afking  for,  as  they  fay  of  a  Welfli  maiden 
head. 

Mrs  Fain.  O  rare  Foible  ! 

Folb.  Madam,  I  beg  your  LadyfJup  to  acquaint  Mr  Mi- 
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rabell  of  his  fuccefs.     I  wou'd  be  feen  as  little  as  poffible 

to  fpeak  to  him bcfides,    ]   believe,   Madam  Marwood 

watches   me. She  has  a  month's  mind  ;  but  I  know 

Mr  Mirabell  can't  abide   her. [Calls']  John 

remove  my  Lady's    toilet.     Madam,   your    fcrvant.      My 
Lady  is  fo  impatient,  I  fear  flie'll  come  for  me  if  I  ftay. 

Mrs  Fain.  I'll  go  with  you  up  the  back-flairs,  left  I 
fliou'd  meet  her. 

S     C    EN    E      VII. 
Mrs    MARWOOD    alone. 

Indeed,  Mrs  Engine,  is  it  thus  with  you  ?  Are  you 
become  a  go-between  of  this  importance  ?  yes,  1  fhalf 
tvatch  you.  Why  this  wench  is  the  Pafs-par-toute,  a  very 
mafter-key  to  every  body's  ftrong  box.  My  friend"  tain- 
all,  have  you  carried  it  fo  fwimmingly  ?  1  thought  there 
was  fomething  in  it ;  but  it  fecms  'tis  over  with  you. 
Your  loathing  is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite  then,  but 
from  a  furfeit.  Elfe  you  could  never  be  fo  cool  to  fail 
from  a  principal  to  be  an  aififtant ;  to  procure  for  him  ! 
a  pattern  of  gencrofity,  that,  1  confefs  Well,  Mr  Fain- 
all,  you  have  met  with  your  match. O  man,  man  ! 

woman,  woman  !  the  devil's  an  afs  :  if  I  were  a  painter, 
1  would  draw  him  like  an  ideof,  a  driveler  with  a  bib  and 
bells.  A  man  fliou'd  have  his  head  and  horns,  and  woman 
the  reft  of  him.  Poor  fimple  fiend .'  Madam  Marwood 

has  a  month's  mind,  but  he  cannot  abide  her 'twere 

better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confeiTor  in  that  af 
fair  ;  without  you  could  have  kept  his  counfel  clofcr.  I 
fliall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  generofity — he  has  not 
obliged  iiie  to  that  with  thofe  excefTes  of  himlelf ;  and  now 
I'll  have  none  of  him.  Here  comes  the  good  Lady,  pant 
ing  lipe  ;  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
Eke  any  chymift  upon  the  day  ef  projection. 
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SCENE       VIII. 
[TV  Iu-r]     Lady    W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T. 

La^y.  O  dear  Marwood,  what  fhall  T  fay  for  this  rudC 
forget rulneis but  my  dear  friend  is  all  goodnefs. 

Mrs  Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  Madam,  1  have  been  very 
well  entertained. 

L:n'\.  As  I'm  a  perfon,  I  am  in  a  very  chaos  to  think 
I  Humid  fo  forget  myfelt' but  1  have  iuch  an  olio  of  af 
fairs,  really  I  know  noc  what  to  do — —  [Calls.'] — Foible— 
I  cxj  cct  my  nephew  Sir  Wilfull  ev'ry  moment  too  :  .  .  ••• 
Why,  Foible — he  means  to  travel  for  improvement. 

Mrs  Mar.  Methinks  Sir  Willful  fhould  rather  think  of 
marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I  hear  he  is 
turn'd  of  forty. 

Ludy.  O  he's  in  lefs  danger  of  being  fpoil'd  by  his  tra 
vels 1  am  againft  my  nephew's  marrying  too  young. 

It  will  be  time  enough  when  he  comes  back,  and  has  ac- 
quir'd  difcretion  to  choole  for  himfelf. 

Mrs  Mar.  Methmks  Mrs  Millamant  and  he  would 
make  a  very  fit  match.  He,  may  travel  afterwards.  'Tis 
a.  thing  very  ufual  with  young  gentlemen. 

Lady.  I  promifc  you  I  have  thought  on't — and  fince 
'tis  your  judgment,  I  think  on't  again.  I  allure  you  I 
•will ;  I  value  your  judgment  extremely.  Oa  my  word,  I'll 
propofe  it. 

SCENE       IX. 
ITo  them\     FOIBLE. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  Foible 1  had  forgot  my  nephew 

will  be  here  before  dinner— ——I  muft  make  haftc. 

f'jis-.  Mr  Witwoud  and  Mr  Petulant  are  come  to  dine 
with  your  Ladyihip. 
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Lady.  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  'till  I'm  drcfs'd.  Dear 
Mar  wood,  iliall  1  be  free  with  you  again,  and  beg  you  to 
entertain  'em.  I'll  make  all  imaginable  haftc.  Dear 

friend,  excuieme. 
| 

SCENE      X. 

Mrs    MARWOOD,    Mrs  M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    MINCING. 

Mil.  Sure  never  any  thing  was  fo  unbred  as  that  odious 
ttiau Marwood",.  your  fervant. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  have  a  colour  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mil.  Thar  horrid  fellow,  Petulant,  has  provok'd  me 

into  a  flame 1  have  broken  my  fan Mincing,  leud 

Xhc  yours  ;  is  not  all  the  powder  out  of  my  hair  ? 

Airs  Mar.  No,  what  has  he  done  ? 

Mil.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing ;  he  has  only  talked — 
nay,  lie  has  faid  nothing  neither  ;  but  he  has  contradict 
ed  ev'ry  thing  that  has  been  la<d.  For  my  part,  1  thought 
Witwoud  and  he  would  have  quarrel'd. 

Mm.  I  vow,  Mem,  I  thought  once  they  would  have 
fit. 

Mil.  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing,  I  fwear,  that  one 
has  not  the  liberty  of  choofiag  one's  acquaintance  as  one 
does  one's  clothes. 

Mrs  Mar.  Ft  we  had  that  liberty,  we  fliould  be  as  weary 
of  one  fet  of  acquaintance,  tho'  never  fo  good,  as  wd  are 
of  one  Tuit,  tho'  never  ib  fine.  A  fool  and  a  doily  fluff* 
•would  now  and  then  liiul  days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for 
variety. 

Mil.  I  could  confent  to  wear  'em,  if  they  would  wear 

alike;  but  fools  never  wear  out they  are  fuch  drap- 

deberry  things  '  without  one  could  give  'em  to  one's 
chamber-maid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs  Mar.  'Twere  better  fo  indeed.  Or  what  think 
you  of  the  play-houfe  ?  A  fine  gay  glofiy  fool  iliou'd  he 
given  there,  like  a  new  mafking" habit,  after  the  mafque- 
raue  is  over,  aud  we  have  done  with  the  difguife.  For 
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A  fool's  vrfit  is  always  a  difguife;  and  never  admitted  by  a 
woman  of  wit,  but  to  blind  her  affair  with  a  1  >ver  of 
fcnfe.  If  you  would  appear  barefacVl  now,  and  own  Mi 
rabell  ;  you  might  as  ealily  put  off  Petulant  and  Witwcuid 
as  your  hood  and  fcarf.  And  indeed,  'tis  time,  for  the 
town  has  found  it  :  the  fecret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pre 
tence.  'Tis  like  Mrs  Primly's  great  belly;  (lie  may  lace 
it  down  before,  but  it  burnifhes  on  her  hips.  Indeed, 
Millamant,  you  can  no  more  conceal  it,  than  my  Lady 
Strammel  can  her  face,  that  goodly  face,  which  in  defiance 
of  her  Rhenifli  wine  tea,  will  not  be  comprehended  in  a 
maflc. 

Mil.  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are  more 
ccnforious  than  a  decay'd  beauty,  or  a  discarded  toafr. 
Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  come  up.  My  aunt  is 
eot  drelUng  here  ;  their  folly  is  lefs  provoking  than  your 


S    C    E     N    E       XI. 

M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    M  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

TVf/7.  The  town  has  found  it  !  what  has  it  foundr 
That  Mirabell  loves  me  is  no  more  a  fecret,  than  it  is  a  fe- 
,cret  that  you  difcovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or  than  the  reafon 
why  you  difcovered  it  is  a  fecret. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mil.  You're  mifta  ken.     Ridiculous! 

Mrs  Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another  fan,  if 
you  don't  mitigate  thofe  violent  airs. 

Mil.  O  filly  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  could  laugh  immoderate 
ly.  Poor  Mirabell!  his  constancy  to  me  has  quite  d-e- 
fh-oyed  his  complaifance  for  all  the  world  befidc.  I  fwear, 
I  never  enjoin'd  it  him  to  be  fo  coy  -  If  I  had  the  vani 
ty  to  think  he  would  obey  me,  I  would  command  him  to 
fhew  more  gallantry  -  'tis  hardly  well  bred  to  be  fp 
particular  on  one  hand,  and  fo  infenfible  on  the  other. 
J3ut  I  dcipair  to  prevail,  and'fo  let  him  follow  his  owa 
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Avay.  Ha,  ha  ha1  pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I  muft 
laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  tho'  J  grant  you  'tis  a  little  barbarous, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mr&  Mar.  What  pity  'tis  fo  much  fine  raillery,  and  deli 
vered  with  fo  fignificant  gefture,  flioulci  be  fo  unhappily  di 
rected  to  mifcar:  y  ! 

Mil.  Ha!  dear  creature,  1  afk  your  pardon 1  fwear 

I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mrs  Mar  Mr  Mirahcll  and  you  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impoflible,  when  J  fliall  tell  him  by  letting  you 

Mil-  O  dear,  what  ?  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  if  I  hear 
it ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs  ."\Lr.   That  I  deleft  him,  hate  him,  Madam. 

Mil.  O,  Madam,  -why  fo  do  1 and  yet  the  creature 

loves  me,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  can  one  fovbt  ar  laughing  to 

think  of  it 1  am  a  Sybil  if  I  am  not  amaz'd  to  think 

what  he  can  fee  in  me.  I'll  take  my  death,  (  think  you 
are  hanclfomer — and  within  a  year  or  two  as  young — if 

you  could  hut  ftay  for  me,  I  ihould  overtake  you but 

that  cannot  be. — Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melan 
cholic  —Now,  I'll  be  fad. 

Mrs  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  chang'd  fooner  than. 
you  think. 

Mil.  D'ye  fay  fo  ?  Then  I'm  refolv'd  I'll  have  a  fong  to 
keep  up  my  fpirits. 

SCENE       XII. 
[To  them']     MINCING. 

MzVr.  The  gentlemen  ftay  but  to  comb,  Madam,  and 
\vill  wait  on  you. 

Mil.  Defire  Mrs that  is  in  the  next  room  to  fing 

the  fong  1  would  have  learn'd  yefterday.  You  fliall  hear  if, 

Madam not  that  there's  any  great  mattering— but  'tis 

agreeable  to  any  humour. 
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SONG. 

Set  by  Mr  John  Eccles. 

i- 

<LO  F£'J  tut  tls  frailiy  of  the  mind, 

When  'tis  not  -with  ambition  join  d\ 
A.  jickty  farnti  ivb:cb,  if  not  fed,  expire^ 
*And  f ceding)  ivajies  in  felf-confuming  fires, 

II.  tt 

'T'ts  not  to  -wottnd  a  wanton  boy, 

Or  am'rotts  youth,  tliat  gives  the  joy  ; 
Hut  'tis  the  glory  to  have  p:erc'd  a  fi 
fur  whom  inferior  beauties  figl'd  in 
III. 

Then  I  alone  the  covqueft  priz<t 

When  I  infult  a  rival's  eyes ' 
If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  Jet 
Tikal  heart,  -which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  mil 

SCENE      XIII. 
[7*0  them]    PETULANT,    W  I  T  XV  O  U  D. 

Mil.  Is  your  animoGty  compos'd,  gentlemen  ? 

Wit.  Rallery,  rallery,  Madam  \  we  have  no  animoflty 
•  we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  then,  but  no  animo- 

fity the  falling  out  of  wits  is  like  the  falling  out  of 

lovers — we  agree  in  the  main,  like  treble  and  bafe. 

Ha,  Petulant? 

Pet.  Ay.  in  the  main—— but  when  1  have  the  humour 
to  contradict 

W':.  Av,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict,  then  I 
contradiCl  too  What,  I  know  my  cue.  Then  we  contra 
dict  one  another  like  t\vo  battie-dores  ;  for  contradictions 
beget  one  another  like  Jews. 

VOL,  II.  J\ 
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Pet.  If  he  fays  black's  black if  I  have  a  humour  to 

iay  'tis  blue let  that  pafs all'*  one  for  that.     If  I 

have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  muft  be  granted. 

Wit.  Not  pofitively  muft : — but  it  may it 

may. 

Pet-  Yes,  it  positively  muft,  upon  proof  pofitive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  pofitive  it  muft ;  but  upon  proof 
prefumptive  it  only  may.  That's  a  logical  diftin&ion  now, 
Madam.: 

Mrs  Mar  \  perceive  your  debates  are  of  importance, 
and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's  another  ; 
but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  aflert. 

Wit.  Petulaat's  an  enemy  to  learning;  he  relies  altoge 
ther  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning;  it  hurts  not 
me. 

Mrs  Mar.  That's  a  fign  indeed  'tis  no  enemy  to  you. 

Pet.  No,  no,  'tis  no  enemy  to  any  body,  but  them  that 
have  it. 

M;l.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  averfinn  :  I  wonder 
at  the  impudence  of  an  illiterate  man,  to  offer  to  make 
love. 

Wit.  That  I  confcfs  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mil.  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant !  that  can  hardly  read 
or  write 

Pet.  Why  fliould  a  man  be  any  further  from  being  mar- 
•vy'd,  though  he  can't  read,  than  he  is  from  being  hang*d. 
The  ordinary's  paid  for  fetting  the  pfalm,  and  the  parifli- 
pfieft  for  reading  the  ceremony.  And  for  the  reft  which 
Is  to  follow  in  both  cafes,  a  man  may  do  it  without  book 

— fo  all's  one  for  that. 

D'ye  hear  the  creature  ?  Lord,  here's  company, 
IJG  gone. 
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SCENE      XIV. 

Sir  TV  I  L  F  U  L  L  W  I  T  W  O  U  D  in  a  riding  drefs,  Mrs 
M  A  11  \V  O  O  D,  P  E  T  U  L  A  IV  i',  W  I  T  W  O  U  D,  F  O  O  T- 
M  A  N. 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartlejnew  and  his  fair,  what  have 
we  here  ? 

Mrs  Mar,  'Tis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't  you  know 
him  ? 

Wit.  Not  I Yes,  I  think  it  is  he- I've  al- 

moft  forgot  him;  I  have  not  ieen  him  fmce  the  revolution. 

Fot-t.  Sir,  my  Lady's  drefling.  '  Here's  company;  if  you 
pl'eafe  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean  time. 

Sir  Wilf.  UrefGng  !  what,  'tis  but  morning  here,  I  war 
rant,  with  you  in  London;  we  ihou'd  count  it  towards  af 
ternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shropfhire why  then, 

belike,  my  aunt  han't  din'd  yet ha,  friend  I 

Foot.   Your  aunt,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Wilf.  My  aunt,  Sir;  yes,  my  aunt,  Sir,  and  your 

Lady,  Sir  ;  your  Lady  is  my  aunt,  Sir why,  what 

doft  thru  not  know  me,  friend  ."  Why  then  fend  lome- 
body  hither  that  does.  HoW  long  haft  thou  liv'd  with  thy 
Lady,  fellow,  ha  ? 

F'i'tt  A  week,  Sir;  longer  than  any  body  in  the  houfe, 
except  my  Lady's  woman. 

Sir  Wdj,  Why  then  belike  thou  doft  not  know  thy  Lady, 
if  thou  fee'fl:  her,  ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Why  truly,  bir,  I  cannot  fafely  fwear  to  her  face 
in  a  morning,  before  the  is  drel&'d.  "lit  like  1  may  give 
a  ilvrewd  gueis  at  her  by  this  time. 

Sir  Wilf.  Well,  pr'ythee  try  what  thou  can'fl  do  ;  if 
thou  canft  not  guefs,  enquire  her  out,  doli  hear,  fellow? 
and  teii  her,  her  nephew^  bir  Wilfull  Witwoud,  is  in  the 

h(K,  1C.  • 

Foot.  I  Avail,  Sir. 

M  * 
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Sir  Wilf.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend  ;  a  word  with  you  im 
your  car;  pr'ythee  who  are  thefe  gallants? 

F'tit.  Really,  Sir,  I  can't  tell ;  here  come  fo  many  here, 
'tis  hard  to  know  'em  all. 


SCENE       XV. 

Sir    W  I  L  F  U  L  L   \V  I  T  IV  O  U  D,   PETULANT,    W  I  T- 
W  O  U  D,    Mrs    M  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

Sir  W'tlf.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  lefs  than  a  flarling; 
1  don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs  Mar.  Mr  Witwoud,  your  brother  is   not  behind 
hand  in  forgetfuluefs 1  fancy  he  has  forgot  you  too. 

Wit.  I  hope  fo the  devil  take  him  that  remember* 

firft,  I  fay. 

Sir  Wilf.  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady. 

Mrs  Mar.  For  £hame>  Mr  Witwoud;   why  won't  you 
fpcak  to  him  ? And  you,  Sir. 

Wit.  Petulant,  ipeak. 

Pet.  And  you,  Sir. 

Sir  Wilf.  No  offence,  T  hope.  [Salutes  Manvood. 

Mrs  Mar.   No  lure,  bir. 

Wit.  This  is  a  vile  dog,  I  fee  that  already.  No  offence! 
ha,  ha,  ha!  to  him;  to  him,  Petulant,  fmoke  him. 

Pet.  It  feeras  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey,  Sir;  hem, 
hem.  [Survey!,  *  him  round. 

Sir  Wilf-  Very  likely,  Sir,  that  it  may  icem  ib. 

Pet.  No  offence,  1  hope,  Sir. 

Wit.  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots;  Tetulant,  the  boots; 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  W:if.  May  be  not,  Sir  ;  thereafter  as  'tis  meant,  Sir. 

Pet.  Sir,  I  prefume  upon  the  information  of  your  boots. 

Sir  W-lf»  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  Sir:  if  you  are  not 
fatiiiyM  with  the  information  of  my  boots,  Sir,  if  you 
•will  Itcp  to  the  (table,  you  may  enquire  further  of  my 
korfe,  Sir. 

Pet.  Your  horfe,  Sir  !  your  horfe  is  an  afs,  Sir! 
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Sir  Wilf.  Do  you  fpeak  by  way  of  offence,  Sir  ? 

Mrs  Mir.  The   gentleman's  merry,   that's   all,   Sir 
SMife,  we  fhall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an  horfe  and  an  afs 
before  they  find  one  another  out.    You  muft  not  take  any 
thing  amifs  from  your  friends,  Sir.     You  are  among  your 

friends  here,  tho'  it  may  be  you  don't  know  it If  I  am 

not  mifraken,  you  are  >ir  Wilfull  Witwoud. 

Sir  Wilf.  Right,  Lady;  1  am  Sir  Wilfull  Witxvoud,  fo  I 
•write  myfelf;  no  oflence  to  any  body,  I  hope;  and  ne 
phew  to  the  I  ady  With  fort  of  this  manfion. 

Mrs  Mar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman,  Sir? 

Sir  Wilf.  Hum!  \vhat,fure  'tis  not — yea  by'r  Lady,bu6 

'tis '.Sheart,  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or  no • — yea, 

but   'tis,   by  the  Rekin.     Brother  Antony !    what,  Tony* 
i'faith  !  what,  doft  thou  not  know  me  ?  By'r  Lady,   nor  I 

thee,  thou  art  fo  becravated,  and  fo  beperiwig'd — • 

*£heart,  why  doft  thou  not  fpcak?  art  thou  overjoy'd  ? 

Wit.  Odfo,  brother,  is  it  you  \  your  fervant,  brother. 

Sir  Wilf.  Your  fervant !  xvhy  yours,  Sir.  Your  fervant 
again — 'bheart,  and  your  friend  and  fervant  to  that — and 
a — [f»iff]  and  a  flap  dragon  for  your  fervice,  Sir:  and  a 
hare's  foot,  and  a  hare's  fcut  for  your  fervice,  bir  ;  and 
you  be  fo  cold  and  fo  courtly. 

Wit.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  W'.lj.  'Sheart,    Sir,  but  there  is,   and  rmich-  offence 

a  pox,   is  this  your  inns  o'  court  breeding,    not  to 

know  your  friends  and  your  relations,   your  elders  and 
your  betters! 

Wit.  Why,  brother  Wilfull  of  Salop,  you  mny  be  as 
fliort  as  a  Shrcwfbury-cake,  if  you  pleafe.  But  I  tell  you 
'tis  not  modi  Hi  to  know  relations  in  town  :.  you  think 
you're  in  the  country,  where  great  lubberly  brothers  flab- 
ber  and  kiis  one  another  when  they  meet,  like  a  call  of 

ferjeants 'tis  not  the  fafhion  here;  'tis  not  indeed, 

dear  brother. 

Sir  Wilf.  The  fafhion's  a  fool ;   and  you're  a  fop,  dear 

Brother,  'iheart,  I've  iufpe&ed  this by'r  lady,  I  coa* 

M 
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jeclur'd  you  were  a  fop,  fmceyou  began  to  change  the  ftyle 
of  your  letters,  and  write  in  a  fcrap  of  paper  gilt  round 
the  edges,  no  bigger  than  a  fubpcena.  I  might  expect  this 
when  you  left  oiF,  "  honour'd  brother ;"  and  "  hoping 

*'  you  are  in  good  health,"  and  fo  forth to  begin  with 

a  tk  rat  me,  knight,  I'm  fo  fick  of  a  laft  night's  debauch"— 
'ods  heart,  and  then  ttll  a  familiar  tale  of  a  cock  and  a 

bull,  and  a  whore  and  a  bottle,  and  fo  conclude — 

you  could  write  news  before  you  were  out  of  your  time. 
When  you  liv'd  with  honeft  Pumple  Nofe  the  attorney  of 

FurnivaPs  inn you  cou'd  intreat  to  be  remember'd  then 

to  your  friends  round  the  Rtkin.  We  could  have  gazettes, 
then,  and  Dawks's  letter,  and  the  weekly  bill,  'till  of  late 
days. 

Fet.  'slife,  Witwoud,  were  you  ever  an  attorney's  clerk  I 
of  the  family  of  the  Furnivals.  Ha>  ha,  ha! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  a  while  :  not  long, 
not  long;  pOiaw,  I  was  not  in  my  own  power  then.  An 
orphan,  and  this  fellow  was  my  guardian;  ay,  ay,  I  was 
glad  toconfent  to  that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He  had 
the  difpofal  of  me  then.  If  I  had  not  agreed  to  that,  I 
might  havebeen  bound  'prentice  to  a  felt-maker  in  Shrewf- 
fcury ;  this  fellow  would,  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of 
felts. 

Sir  W'ilf.  'Sheart,  and  better  than  to  be  bound  to  a  maker 
of  fops ;  tvherc,  I  fuppofe,  you  have  ferv'd  your  time; 
and  now  you  may  fet  up  for  yourfelf. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  intend  to  travel,  Sir,  as  I'm  inform'd. 

Sir  Wilf*  Belike  I  may,  Madam.  I  may  chance  to  fail 
upon  the  fah-feas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet.  And  the  wind  ferve. 

Sir  Wilf..  Serve  or  not  ferve,  I  fhanvt  afk  licenfe  of  you, 
Sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your  companion.  I  dire«A  my 
difcourfe  to  the  Lady,  Sir;  'tis  like  my  aunt  may  have 

told  you,  Madam yes,  I  have  fettled  ny  concerns,  I 

may  fay  now,  and  am  minded  to  fee  foreign  parts  If  ar* 
how  that  the  peace  holds,  whereby  that  i&  taxe*  abate* 
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Mrs  Mar.  I  thought  you  had  defign'd  for  France  at  all 
adventures. 

Sir  Wilf.  I  can't  tell  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and  'tis  like 
I  may  not.  I  am  fomcwhat  dainty  in  making  a  refolution 

• bccaufc  when  I  make  it  I  keep  it.  I  don't  ftand  Hull 

I,  {hall  I,  then  ;  if  I  fay't  I'll  do't ;  but  I  have  thoughts 
to  tarry  a  finall  matter  in  town,  to  learn  fomewhat  of  your 
lingo  firft,  before  1  crofs  the  feas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  fpice 
of  your  French  as  they  fay,  whereby  to  hold  dilccurie  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mrs  Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that  ufe. 

Sir  Wilf.  There  is  ?  'Tis  like  there  may. 

Mrs  Mar.  No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  1m- 
prov'd. 

Wit.  Yes,  refin'd  like  a  Dutch  flapper  from  a  whale* 
fifliing. 

SCENE      XVI. 

[To  them]   Lady    W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    and  F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

Ladv.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir  W-lf.  Aunt,  your  fervant. 

Fain.  Sir  Wilfull,  your  moft  humble  fervant. 

Sir  Wilf.  Coufin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lady.  Coufin  Witwoud,  your  fervant;  Mr  Petulant,  your 
fervant — nephew,  you  are  welcome  again.  Will  you  drink 
any  thing  after  your  journey,  nephew,  before  you  eat  ? 
Dinner's  almoft  ready. 

Sir  Wilf.  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  aunt however, 

I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer.  'Sheart,  I  was  afraid 
you  wou'd  have  been  in  the  fafhion  too,  and  have  remem 
ber  *d  to  have  forgot  your  relations.  Here's  your  Goufin 
Tony,  belike,  3  mayn't  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  of 
fence. 

Lady.  O  he's  a  r.-Jler,  nephew my  coufin's  a  wit: 

aud  your  great  wits  always  rally  their  bcft  friendstto  chufet 
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When  you  have  been  abroad,  nephew,  you'll  underftand 
raillery  better. 

[Fain,  and  Mrs  Mar.  talk  apart* 

Sir  Wilf.  Why  then  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in  the  mean 
time;  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 

SCENE     xvri. 

[To  them']   M  I  N  C  I  N  G. 

M/«.  Mem,  I  come  to  acquaint  your  LafLip  that  dinner 
is  impatient. 

Sir  Wilf.  Impatient !  Why  then  belike  it  won't  flay  till 
I  pull  off  my  boots.  Sweet-heart,  can  you  help  me  to 
a.  pair  of  flippers  ?— — — My  man's  with  his  horfes,  I 
warrant. 

Lady.  Fy,  fy,  nephew,  you  would  not  pull  off  your  boots 
here — go  down  into  the  hall — dinner  fliall  fray  for  you— 
my  nephew's  a  little- unbred,  you'll  pardon  him,  Madam- 
gentlemen,  will  you  walk  ?  Marwood  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I'll  follow  you,  Madam — before  Sir  Wilfull'j 
leady. 

SCENE       XVIII. 

* 

MARWOOD,    F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

F,.in.  Why  then  Foible's  a  bawd,  an  errant,  rank, match- 
making  bawd.  And  I  it  Teems  am  a  hufband,  a  rank  huf- 

band  ;  and  my  wife  a  very  errant,  rank  wife all  in  the 

Way  of  the  World.  'Sdeath,  to  be  a  cuckold  by  anticipa 
tion,  a  cuckold  in  embryo!  lure  I  was  born  with  budding 
antler  ,r  like  a  young  fatyr,  or  a  citizen's  child.  'Sdcath  to 
be  out-witttd,  tube  out-jilted — out-matriroony'd — if  I  had 
kept  my  fpeed  like  a  flag,  'twere  fomewhat, — but  to  crawl 
after,  with  my  horns,  like  a  fuail,  and  be  outflrippcd  by 
jny  wife 'tis  fcurvy  wedlock. 

Mrs  Mur.  Then  iliake  it  oil;  you  have  often 
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fbr  an  opportunity  to  part and  now  you  have  it.     But 

firft  prevent  their  plot the  half  of  Millamant's  for 
tune  is  too  confiderable  to  be  parted  with,  to  a  foe,  to 
Mirabell. 

Fain.  Damn  him,   that  had  been   mine had  you  not 

made  that  fond  difcovery — that  had  been  forfeited,  had 
they  been  married.  My  wife  had  added  luftre  to  my 
horns,  by  that  incveafe  of  fortune,  I  cou'd  have  worn  'em 
tipt  with  gold,  though  my  forehead  had  been  furni£h'd 
like  a  deputy-lieutenant's  hall. 

Mrs  Mar.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  you 
ftill,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife.  And  flic's  no  worfc 

than  when  you  had  her 1  dare  fwear  flie  had  given  up 

her  game,  before  {he  was  married. 

F<iin.  Hum  I  that  may  be 

Mrs  Mar.  You  married  her  to  keep  you  ;  and  if  you 
can  contrive  to  hav-e  her  keep  you  belter  than  you  ex- 
pe&ed,  why  ihould  you  not  keep  her  longer  than  you  in 
tended  ? 

Fa:n.  The  means    the  means. 

Mrs  Mar.  Difcover  to.  my  l.ady  your  wife's  conduct; 
threaten  to  part  with  her — my  Lady  loves  her,  and  will 
eome  to  any  competition  to  fave  her  reputation.  Take 
the  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  juft  upon  the  discovery  of 
this  impofture.  My  Lady  will  be  enrag'd  beyond  bounds, 
and  facrifice  niece,  and  fortune,  and  all  at  that  conjunc 
ture.  And  let  me  alone,  to  kc.tp  her  warm  ;  if  ihe  iliould 
flag  in  her  part,  I  will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain.  Faith,  this  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs  Mar.  J'm  lorry  I  hinted  to  my  Lady  to  endeavour 
a  match  between  iViillamaut  and  Sir  Wilfull :  that  may  be 
an  ubttacle. 

Fa'm.  O,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  mawage  him  ;  I'll 
difable  him  for  that ;  he  will  drink  like  a  Dane ;  after  din 
ner,  I'll  let  his  hand  in. 

Mrs  Mar.  Well,  bow  do  you  ftand  atfeded  towards 
ycuv  Lady  I 
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•  Fain.  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it — L  et  me  fee — T  am 
married  alreadv,  fo  that's  over — my  wife  has  play'ti  the 
jade  with  me — well,  that's  over  too — I  never  lov'd  her,  or 
if  aad,  why  that  wou'd  have  been  over  too  by  this  time- 
jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  an>  ceitain  ;  fo  there's  an 

end  of  jealoufy.     Weary  of  her  I  am,  and  fhall  be no, 

there's  no  end  of  that:  no,  no,  that  w:re  too  mi  ch  to 
hope.  Thus  far  concerning  my  rt-pofe.  Now  frr 

putation As  to  my  own,  I  married  not  for  it    fo  \-   it's 

out  of  the  queftion — ard  as  to  my  part  in   my  v,-i  t 

why,  £he  had  parted  with  hers  before;  fo  bringing  none 
tome,  flic  can  take  none  from  me;  'tis  againft  all  the 
rule  of  play,  that  I  fhouldlofe  to  one,  who  has  not  where 
withal  to  flake. 

Mrs  I\d .r.  Befides,  you  forget,  marriage  is  honourable. 

Fain.  Hum,  faith,  and  that's  well  thought  on;  mar 
riage  is  honourable  as  you  fay  ;  and  if  i'o,  wheitfore  ihould* 
ouckoldom  be  a  difcrcdit,  being  derived  from  fo  honour 
able  a  root  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Nay.  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be  honourable, 
why  not  the  branches  ? 

Fc.i.-.  So,  fo,  why  this  point's  clear well,  how  do  \rc 

proceed  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which  fhall  be  deli- 
ver'd  to  my  Lady  at  the  time  when  that  rafcal  who  is  to 
a&  ?.ir  Re \vland  is  with  her.  ft  fhall  come  as  from  an 

unknown  hand for  the  Itfs  I  appear   to  know  of  the 

truth,  the  better  I  can  play  the  incendiary  Befides,  I 
would  not  have  Foible  provok'd  if  1  could  help  it — becaufe 
you  know  fhe  knows  fome  patiages — nay,  I  expect  alt  will 
come  out — but  let  the  mine  be  fprung  rirft,  and  then  I  care 
not  if  1  am  difrover'd. 

Fain.  If  the  woift  come  to  the  werft — I'll  turn  my  wife 
to  grafs — I  have  already  a  deed  of  fettlement  of  the  bell 
part  of  her  eftate  ;  which  I  wheedled  out  of  her  ;  and  that 
you  (hall  partake  at  Jcaft. 

Mrs  Mar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I  hate  Mira- 
bell  cow :  you'll  be  no  more  jealous  ? 
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Fain.  Jealous,  no by  tins  kifs let  hufbands  be  jea 
lous ;  but  let  the  lover  flill  believe;  or  if  he  doubt,  >'t  it 
be  only  to  endear  his  pleafure,  and  prepare  the  joy  that 
follows,  when  he  proves  his  miftrefs  true.  But  let  huf 
bands  doubts  convert  to  endlefs  jealoufy ;  or  if  they  have 
belief,  let  it  corrupt  to  fuperfUtion,  and  blind  credulity.  I 
am  fmgle,  and  will  terd  no  more  with  'em.  True,  I  wear 
the  badge,  but  I'll  difown  the  order.  And  fince  I  take  my 
leave  of  'em,  I  care  not  if  I  leave  'em  a  common  motto  to 
.their  common  creft. 

A'll  hufbands  murt  or  pain  or  fhame  endure; 

The  wife  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  fecurc* 


\ 

A  C  T    IV.        S  C  E  N  E    I. 

SCENE  continues. 
l.ady   W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T    and  F  O  I  B  L  E; 

LAD  T. 

T  S  Sir  Rowland  coming,  fay'ft  thou,  Foible  ?  and  are 

things  in  order  ? 

F"ib.  Yes,  Madam.  I  have  put  wax  lights  in  the  fconces, 
and«j>lac'd  the  footmen  in  a  row  in  the  hall,  in  their  beft 
liveries,  with  the  coachman  and  poftilion  to  fill  up  the  c- 
quipage. 

L  .."y.  Have  you  pulvilPd  the  coachman  and  poftilJon, 
that  they  may  not  (link  of  the  liable,  when  Sir  Rowland 
comes  by  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  Madam. 

Lady.  And  are  the  dancers  and  the  mufic  ready,  that  he 
maybe  entertairi'd  in  all  points  with  corref^oudence  to 
his  paflion ,? 
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Folb.  All  i;>  ready,  Madam. 

Lady    And — well — and  how  do  I  look,  Foible  ? 

Folb.  Mod  killing  well,  Madam, 

L-ih.  Well,  and  how  fliall  I  receive  him  ?  in  what  fi 
gure  fhall  I  give  his  heart  the  iirfl  impreffion  ?  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  firft  impreflion :  fliall  I  fit  ? — No,  I  won't 
fit — I'll  walk — ay,  I'll  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  en 
trance  ;  and  rhcn  turn  full  upon  him no,  that  w'll  be 

too  fudden.  Tilly ay,  I'll  ly  down — I'll  receive 

him  in  my  little  dreffing-room,  there's  a  couch yes, 

yes,  I'll  give  the  firft  impreifion  on  a  couch 1  won't  ly 

neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbow:  with  one  foot 

a  little  dangling  off,  jogging  in  a  thoughtful  way — 

yes and  then  as  foon  as  he  appears,  dart,  ay,  ftart 

and  be  furpriz'd,  and  rife  to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  diforder 
yes  '•—'•"  O,  nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a  levee  from. 
a  couch,  in  fome  confufion it  fliews  the  foot  to  advan 
tage,  and  furnilhes  with  blufhes,  and  recompofing  airs  be 
yond  comparifon.  Hark  !  there's  a  coach. 

Foib.  'Tis  he,  Madam. 

Lady.  O  dear,  has  my  nephew  made  his  addrefies  t» 
Millamant  ?  I  order 'd  him 

Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  is  fet  in  to  drinking,  Madam,  in  the 
parlour. 

Lady.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  fend  him  to  her.  Call  her 
down,  Foible  ;  bring  her  hither.  I'll  fend  him  as  !  go- 
when  they  are  together,  then  come  to  me,  Foible,  that  I 
may  not  be  too  long  alone  with  Sir  Rowland. 

S     C    E     N     E       If. 
Mrs   MILLAMANT,    Mrs    F  A  I  N  A  L  L,     F  O  I  B  L  E. 

Frih.  Madam,    i  ftay'd  here,  to  tell  your  Ladyfli; 
Mr  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half  hour,  tor  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  ;  though  my  Lady's  orders  were  to  leave 
you  and  Sir  Wilfull  together,    bhali  i  tell  Mr  Mirabcll 
that  you  are  at  leiiure  ? 
i 
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No, vhat   would  the  dear  man  have  ?  I  am 

thoughtful,  and  would  axnufe  rayfclf bid  him  come 

another  time. 

There  never  yet  -was  -woman  madcy 
Nor  pall  but  to  It  curfd. 

\ 

[Repeating,  and  -walking  about. 
That's  hard  ! 

Mrs  Fain.    You  are  very  fond  of  Sir  John  Suckling  to 
day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mil    He  ?  Ay,  and  filthy  verfes fo  I  am. 

Fotb.  Sir  Wilfull  is  coming,  Madam.  Shall  I  fend  Mr 
Mirabell  away  ? 

Mil.    Ay,  if  you  pleafe,  Foible,   fend  him  away 

or  fend  him  hither — juft  as  you  will,  dear  Foible. — I  think 
I'll  fee  him — {hall  I  ?  Ay,  let  the  wretch  come. 

Tbyrfu,  a  youth  cf  the  infpircd  train, 

[Restating* 

Dear  Fainall,  entertain  Sir  Wilfull thou  haft   philoio- 

phy  to  undergo  a  fool,  thou  art  marry'd  and  haft  patience 

1  would  confer  with  iny  own  thoughts. 

Mrs  Fain.  I  am  oblig'd  to  you,  that  you  would  make 
me  your  proxy  in  this  affair ;  but  I  have  bufinefs  of  my 
own. 

SCENE        III. 
[To  them-]    Sir    WILFULL. 

Mrs  Fain.  O  Sir  Wilfull;  you  arc  come  at  the  critical 
tnftant.  There's  your-miftrefs  up  to  the  ears  in  love  and 
contemplation;  purfuc  your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  Wilf.  Yes ;  my  aunt  would  have  it  to — I  would  glad 
ly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle  or  two,  beer  \ 

fomewhat  wary  at  firft,  before  I  am  acquainted  •  —  

{This  -while  Millamant  -walks  afabt  repeat  /-,/'/...  -— , 
JBut  I  hope,  after  a  time,  I  fliall  break  rny  mind tUa 

VOL.  II.  N 
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is,  upon  further  acquaintance — fo  for  the  prefent,  cou- 

<in,  I'll  take  my  leave if  fo  be  you'll  be  fokind  to  make 

my  excufe,  I'll  return  to  my  company 

Mrs  Fain.  O  fy,  Sir  Wilfull !  what,  you  muft  not  be 
daunted. 

Sir  !'riif.  Daunted,  no,  that's  not  it,  it  is  not  fo  much 

for  that for  if  fo  be  that  I  fet  on't,  I'll  do't.  But  only 

for  the  prefent,  'tis  fufficient  'till  further  acquaintance, 
that's  all your  fervant. 

IVIrs  Fain.  Nay,  I'll  fwear  you  fhall  never  lofe  fo  fa 
vourable  an  oppportunity,  if  J  can  help  it.  I'll  leave  you 
together,  and  Jock  .the  door, 

SCENE      IV. 
Str    \V  I  L  F  U  L  L,    M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T. 

Sir  Wilf.  Nay,  nay,  coufin — I  have  forgot  my  gloves — 
what  d'ye  do  ?  'Sheart,  a'has  lock'd  the  door  indeed,  I 
think — nay,  coufin  Fainall,  open  the  door — p'fliaw,  what 
a  vixon  trick  is  this  ? — nay,  now  a'has  feen  me  too — cou 
fin,  I  made  bold  to  pafs  thro'  as  it  were 1  think  this 

door's  inchanted— — 

Mil.  repeating.] 

I  pr'ytbcefpare  me,  gentle  fay, 
Prefe  me  no  more  for  that  flight  toy. 

Sir  Wilf.  Anan  ?  Coufin,  your  fervant. 

Mil.   That  foolijb  ;trife  of  a  heart Sir 

Wilfull! 

Sir  Wilf.  Yes your  fervant.    No  offence,  I  hope, 

coufin. 

Mil.  repeating."] 

I  fwear  it  iv:ll  not  Jo  it's  part, 
Tbo'  thou  doft  thine,  empby'Jl  thy  power  and  art. 
Natural,  eafy  Suckling  ! 

Sir  Wilf.  Anan  ?  Suckling  ?  No  fi^h  fnckling,  neither, 
ooufin,  nor  (tripling  :  I  thank  Heav'n,  I'm  no  minor. 

Mil.  Ah  ruitic,  ruder  than  Gothic! 
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Sir  Wilf.  Well,  well,  I  fhall  underfhnd  your  lingo  one 
of  thefe  days,  coufin,  in  the  mean  while  I  muft  anfwer  ia 
plain  Englifh. 

Mil.  Have  you  any  bufinefs  with  me,  Sir  Wilfull  ? 

S'nWilf   Not  at  prefent,  coufiu yes,    I  make    bold 

to  fee,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how  you  were  difpofed 
to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening,  if  fo  be  that  I  might  not  be 
troublefome,  I  would  have  fought  a  walk  with  you. 

Mil.  A  walk  ?  What  then  ? 

Sir  Wilf.  Nay,   nothing only  for    the   walk's  fakey 

that's  all 

Mil.  I  naufeate  walking ;  'tis  a  country  ctiverfion  ;  I 
loath  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

Sir  Wilj.  Indeed!  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ?  nay, 

'tis  like  you  may here  are    choice  of  paftimes  here  in 

town,  as  plays>  and  the  like,  that  muft  be  confciTed  in 
deed 

Mil.  Ah>  Fetourdie!   I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilf.    Dear  heart,  that's  much" hah !    that  you 

fliould  hate  'em  both  !  hah !  'tis  like  you  may  ;  there  arc 
fome  can't  relifh  the  town,  and  others  can't  away  with  the 
country  • 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of  thofe,  con- 
fin. 

.    Mil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  yes,  'tis  like  I  may, You  haver 

nothing  further  to  fay  to  me  ? 

Sir  Wilf.  Not  at  prefent,  coufin 'Tis  like  when  E 

have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private — I  may  break  my 
mind  in  fome  meafure — I  conjecture  you  partly  guefs — — * 
however,  that's  as  time  fliall  try — but  fpare  to  fpeak  and 
fpare  to  fpeed,  as  they  fay. 

Mil.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  Sir  Wilfull,  you 
will  oblige  me  to  leave  me ;  I  have  juft  now  a  little  buu- 
nefs 

Sir  Wilf.  Enough,  enough,  coufin  :  yes,  yes,  all  a  cafe 

when   you  re  difpos'd:     Now's  as  well  as  another 

time  ;  and   another   time  as  well  as   now.     All's  one  for 

Jhat yes,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call  you,  there's  uo 
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iafte;  it  will  keep  cold,  as  they  fay— coufin,  your  fervant 
~— —  I  think  this  door's  lock'd. 

Mil.  You  may  go  this  way,   -ir. 

Sir  Wilf.  Your  fervant,  then  with  your  leave  111  rctur* 
t»  my  company. 

Mil.  Ay,  ay;  ha,  ha, ha! 

Like  Phoebus  fmg  the  no  left  am'rous  by. 

SCENE       V. 
M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    MIRABEL  L. 

M*"*  -  ••    Like  Daphne  Jbe,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
Do  you   lock   yourfelf  up  from  me,  to  make  my  fearch 
more  curious  ?  Or  is  this  pretty  artifice  contriv'd    to  fignify 
that  here  the  chace  muft  end,  and  my  purfuit  be  crown 'd? 

JOT  you  can  flv  no  further. 

AT-/.  Vanity  !  no I'll  fly,  and  be  followM  to  the 

Jaf>.  moment.  Tho'Jam  upon  the  very  verge  of  matrimony, 
I  expect  you  fhould  folicit  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  waver 
ing  at  the  grate  of  a  monaftery,  with  one  foot  over  the 
thveihold.  I'll  be  foliated  to  the  verj  laft,  nay,  and  after 
wards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  laft  ? 

Mil.  O,  I  fliould  think  I  was  poor  and  had  nothing  to 
beftow,  if  I  were  reduc'd  to  an  inglorious  cafe,  and  freed 
frcm  the  agreeable  fatigues  of  felicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  you  not  know,  that  when  favours  are  con- 
fcrr'd  upon  inftant  and  tedious  folicitation,  that  they  cumi- 
nJia  in  their  value,  and  that  both  the  giver  lofes  the  grace, 
and  the  receiver  leflens  his  pleafure. 

Mi/.  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  application  ; 
but  never  fare  in  love.  O,  I  hate  a  lover  that  can  dare 
to  think  he  draws  a  moment's  air,  independent  on  the 
b>  n;.fy  of  his  miftrefs.  There  is  not  fo  impudent  a  thing 
in  nnture,  as  the  faucy  look  of  an  allured  man  confident 
of  fuccefs.  The  pedantic  arrogance  of  a  very  hufband 
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has  not  fo  pragmatical  an  air.  Ah  '  I'll  never  marry,  ua- 
kls  I  am  firft  made  fure  of  my  will  and  pleafure. 

Mir.  Wou'd  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage  ?  Or 
will  you  be  contented  with  the  rirft  now,  and  flay  tor  the 
other  'till  alter  grace  : 

Mil.  Ah!  don't  be  impertinent my  dear  liberty, 

{hall  I  leave  thee  ?  my  faithful  folitude,  my  darling  con- 
tempUjtion,  muft  1  bid  you  then  adieu  ?  Ay-h  adieu — my 
morning  thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indolent  (lumbers, 

ye  douceurs,   ye  fomwils   uu    matin,   adieu. 1   can't 

do't,  'tis  more  than "impolllble positively,  Mirabeil,  I'll 

ly  a -bed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  i  pleaie. 

Mir.  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early  as  J 
pleafe. 

Mil.  Ah  !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will and 

d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  <:all'd  names  after  I'm  married ;  po~ 
fitively  I  won't  be  call'd  names. 

Mir.  Names ! 

Mil.  Ay,  as  wife,  fpoufe,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  Iovcy 
fweet-heart,  and  the  reft  of  that  nauieous  cant,  in  which 

men  and  their  wives  are  16  fulfomely  familiar 1  fhali 

never  bear  that — good  Mirabeil,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or 
fond,  nor  kifs  before  folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadier,  and  Sic 
Francis  :  nor  go  to  Hyde-Park  together  the  ihil  Sunday 
in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whifpers.  and  then 
never  be  feen  there  together  again  ;  as  it  we  were  proud 
of  one  another  the  firft  week,  and  alham-'d  of  one  another 
ever  after.  Let  us  never  vilit  togccher,  nor  go  to  a  play 
together;  but  let  us  be  very  Itrange  and  well-bred:  let 
us  be  as  flrange  as  if  we  had  been  roamed  a  great  while  ; 
and  as  well  bred  as  if  w  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  oifcr  ?  Hitherto 
your  demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mil.  Trifles as  libercy  to  pay  and  receive  viflts  to 

and  from  wnom  1  please;  to  write  and  receive  letters, 
without  mte.iogatoiies  or  wry  face^  on  your  part ;  to  wear, 
•what  i  plc-..r  j  anu  choofe  conveuation  with  regard  only 
to  my  own  uue  i  to  uavt  no  obi'^ukm  upon  me  to  con,- 
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verfe  with  wits  that  I  don't  like,  becaufe  they  are  your 
acquaintance  ;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  becaufe  they 
may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner  when  I  pleafe ; 
dine  in  my  drelfing-room  when  I'm  out  of  humour,  with 
out  giving  a  reafon  fo  have  my  clofet  inviolate  ;  to  be 
fole  emprefs  of  my  tea-table,  which  you  muft  never  pre- 
fume  to  approach  without  firft  afking  leave.  And,  laflly, 
•where-ever  I  am,  you  fliall  always  knock  at  the  door  be 
fore  you  come  in,  Thefe  articles  fubfcrib'd,  if  I  continue 
to  endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees  dwindle 
into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  fomething  advanc'd  in  this 
latter  account.  Well,  hare  1  liberty  to  offer  conditions— 
that  when  -,  ou  are  dwindled  into  a  wife,  I  may  not  be  be 
yond  meafure  enlarg'd  into  a  hufband. 

Mil.  You  have  free  leave ;  propofe  your  utmoft,  fpeak 
and  fpare  not. 

Mir.  f  thank  yon.  Imprimis  then,  I  covenant,  that 
your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that  you  admit  no  fwora 
confident,  or  intimate  of  your  own  fex ;  no  flic  friend  to 
ikreen  her  affairs  under  your  countenance,  and  tempt  you 
to  make  trial  of  a  mutual  fecrecy.  No  decoy-duck  to 
•wheedle  you  a  fop-fcrambling  to  the  play  in  a  maik — then 
bring  you  home  in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you  think 

you  (hall  be  found  out and  rail  at  me  for  miffing  the 

play,  and  difappoiming  the  frolic  which  you  had  to  pick 
zne  up,  and  prove  my  conftancy. 

Mil.  Deteftible  imprimis!  I  go  to  the  play  in  a  mafk  ! 
Mir.  Item,  I  article,  that  you  continue  to  like  your 
own  face,  as  long  as  I  ihall  :  and  while  it  panics  current 
with  me,  that  you  endeavour  not  to  new-coin  it.  To 
•which  end,  together  with  all  vizards  for  the  day,  I  prohi 
bit  all  mafks  for  the  night,  made  of  oil'd-fkins,  and  I  know 

not  what  hogs   bones,  hares  gall,  pig-water,  and  the 

marrow  of  a  roafted  cat.  In  fhort  I  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  vhat-d'ye-call-it  court.  Item,  I 
fliut  my  doors  againft  all  bawds  with  baikets,  and  penny- 
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worths  of  muflin,  china,  fans,  atlafies,  etc. Item,  when 

you  fliall  be  breeding  •        - 

Mil.  Ah  !  name  it  not. 

Mir.  Which  may  be  prefum'd  with  a  bleffing  on  our 
endeavours • 

Mil.  Odious  endeavours! 

Mir.  I  denounce  againft  all  ftrait  lacing,  fqueezing  for 
a  fhape,  'till  you  mould  my  boy'?  head  like  a  fugar-loaf, 
and  inftead  of  a  man-child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked 
billet,  l.aftly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  fubmit. 
—  But  with  provifo,  that  you  exceed  not  in  your  province; 
but  reftrain  yourfelf  to  native  and  fimple  tea-table  drinks, 
as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  As  likewife  to  genuine  and 

authorised  tea-table  talk fuch  as  mending  of  fafhions, 

fpoiling  reputations,  railing  at  abfent  friends,  and  fo  forth 

but  that  on  no  account  you  encroach  upon  the  mens 

prerogative,  andprefume  to  drink  healths,  or  toaft  fellows; 
for  prevention  of  which  I  banifti  all  foreign  forces,  all 
auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  as  orange-brandy,  all  annifeed, 
cinnamon,  citron  and  Barbadoes- waters,  together  with 

Ratafia,  and  the  moft  noble  fpirit  of  clary 

but  for  couflip  wine,  poppy  water,  and  all  dormitives, 

thofe  I  allow. Thefe  provifo's  admitted,  in  other  things 

I  may  prove  a  traceable  and  complying  hufband- 

Mil.  O  horrid  provifo's  !  filthy  ftrong- waters!  I  toaft 
fellows !  odious  men  !  I  hate  your  odious  provifo's. 

Alit ,  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kifs  your  hand  upon 
the  comrad:  ?  And  here  coines  one  to  be  a  witnefs  to  the 
fcaling  of  the  deed. 


SCENE      VL 
ITo  them]   Mrs  F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

Mil  Fainall,  what  flull  I  do  ?  fliall  I  have  him?  I  thia£ 
I  mud  have  him. 
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-  Mrs  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him,  what  fhou'd 
you  do? 

Ml!.  Well  then I'll  take  my  death  I'm  in  a  horrid 

fright ~~— Fainall,  I   fliall  never  fay  it well 

I  think I'll  endure  you. 

Mrs  Fain.  Fy,  fy,  have  him,  have  him,  and  tell  him  fo 
in  plain  terms  :  for  1  am  fure  you  have  a  mind  to  him. 

\J//,   Are  you  ?   I  think  1  have and  the  horrid  man 

looks  as  if  he  thought  fo  too well,   you  ridiculous 

thing  you,   I'll  have  you 1  won't  be  kifs'd,   nor  I 

won't  be  thank'd here  kifs  my  hand  tho' fo, 

hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  fay  a  word. 

Mrs  Fain.  Mirabel!,  there's  a  neceflity  for  your  obe 
dience  ; you  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor  hay.  My 

mother  is  coming;  and  in  my  confcience  if  fhe  fhou'd  fee 
you,  wou'd  fall  into  fits,  and  may  be  not  recover  tims 
enough  to  return  to  Sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells  me, 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  fucceed.  Therefore  fpare  your  extafies 
for  another  occafion,  and  flip  down  the  back-flairs,  where 
Foible  waits  to  confult  you. 

Mil.  Ay,  go,  go.  in  the  mean  time  1  fuppofe  you- 
Itave  faid  fomethin^,  to  pleafe  me. 

Mir.  I  am  all  obedience. 

SCENE      VII. 

M  I  L  L  A  M  A  JJ  T,    Mrs    F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

Mrs  Fain.  Yonder  Sir  Wilfull's  drunk,  and  fo  noify  that 
sny  mother  has  been  forc'd  to  leave  bir  Rowland  to  ap- 
peaie  him  ;  but  he  anfwers  her  only  with  fmging  and 

drinking what  they  may  hav-e  done  by  this  time  I 

know  not;  but  Petulant  and  he  were  upon  quarrelling  as 
I  came  by. 

Mil.  Well,  if  Mirabel!  fhou'd  not  make  a  good  huf- 

band,  I  am  a  loft  thing ——for  I  find  1  love  him. 

'violently. 

Mr?  F uin.  So  it  fcems;  for  you  mind  not  "what's  fuij 
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to  you  -  If  you  doubt  him,  you  had  belt  take  up  with 
Sir  Wilfull. 

Mil.  How  can  you  name  that  fuperannuated  lubber  ? 
rob! 


SCENE      VIII. 

ITo  them']   W  I  T  W  O  U  D  from  drinking, 

Mrs  Fain.  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  you  have  left 
'«m  ? 

Wit.  Left  'em  ?  I  cou'd  flay  no  longer  --  1  have 
laugh'd  like  ten  Chriftnings  -  1  am  tipfy  with  laughing 
-  —  it'  I  had  Itaid  any  longer  I  fhou'd  have  burlt,  -  1 
jnuft  have  been  let  out  and  piec'd  in  the  fides  like  an  un- 
fiz'd  camlet  -  Yes,  yes,  the  fray  is  compos'd;  my  Lady 
came  in  like  a  noli  profcqui,  and  ftopp'd  the  proceedings. 

Mil.  What  was  the  difpute  ? 

Wit*  That's  the  jeft;  there  was  no  difpute  They 
cou'd  neither  of  'em  fpeak  for  rage,  and  ib  fell  a  fputt'ring 
at  one  another  like  two  roaltcd  apples. 

SCENE       IX. 

iTo  them}   PETULANT,    drunk. 

Wit.  Now,  Petulant,  all's  over,  all's  well.  Gad  my 
head  begins  to  whim  it  about  -  why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  ? 
thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a  fifh. 

Pet  Look  you,  Mrs  Millamant  -  if  you  can  love  me, 
dear  nymph  —  fay  it  —  and  that's  the  conclufion  -  paf* 
on,  or  pafs  off  —  -  -  that's  all. 

Wit.  Thou  haft  utter  'd  volumes,  folios,  in  lefs  than 
JRcintofexlOj  my  dear  .Lacedemonian.  Sirrah,  Pctalant, 
thou  art  an  epitomizcr  of  woids. 

Pet.  Witwoud  -  you  art  an  annihilator  of  fenfe. 

7f  ;/.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrafes  j  and  doft  deal  ia 
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remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pincufliions — thoti 
art  in  truth  (metaphorically  {peaking)  a  fpeaker  of  fliort- 
haruL 

Pet.  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  juft  one  half  of  an  afs, 
and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half-brother,  is  the  reft. — A  gc- 
mini  of  afles  fplit  wou'd  make  juft  four  of  you. 

H  it.  Thou  doft  bite,  my  dear  rnuflard-feed  ;  kifs  me 
for  that. 

Pet.    tand  off I'll  kifs  no  more  males 1  have 

kifs'd  your  twin  yonder  in  a  humour  of  reconciliation,  'till 
he  [fccc:tp]  r'de-  upon  my  ftomach  like  a  radifh. 

Mil.  Eh!  filthy  creature what  was  the  quai> 

rel? 

Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel there  might  have  been  a- 

quarrel. 

IVii.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  'em  to  have 
exprefs'd  provocation.,  they  had  gone  together  by  the  ears- 
like  a  pair  of  cafbncts. 

Pet    You  were  the  quarrel. 

Mil.  Me! 

"  Pet.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can  make  lefs 
matters  conclude  the  premiles. — If  you  are  not  handfomc-, 
what  then,  if  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it  ?  it  I  fliall 
have  my  reward,  (ay  fb  ;  if  not,  fight  for  your  face  the 
next  tims-yourlelf — I'll  go  lleep. 

Wit.  Do,  wrap  thyielf  up  like  a  wood-Ioufe,  and  dream- 
revenge — and  hear  me,  ifthou  canft  learn  to- write  by  to 
morrow  morning,  pen  me  a  challenge  •  I'll  carry  it 
for  thee, 

Pet.  Carry  your  mifhefs's  monkey  a  fpider go  flea 

dogs,  aad  read  romances I'll  go  to  bed  to  my 

maid. 

Mrs  Fain.  He's  horridly  drunk how  came  you  all  in 

this  pickle  ? 

frit.  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight— — youi 
advice  i  but  he  faeak'd  off. 
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SCENE       X. 

Sir    \V  ?.  L  F  U  L  L    drunk,   Lndy    W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    "SV  I  T- 
4W  O  U  D,    M  1  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,     Mrs    F  A  I  N  A  L  L. 

Lady.  Out  upon't,  out  upon't,  at  years  of  difcretion  and 
comport  yourfelf  at  this  rantipole  rate! 

Sir  Wnf.  No  offence,  aunt. 

Lady.  Offence!  as  I'm  a  perfon,  I'm  afliam'd  of  you 

fogh  !  how  you  ftink  of  wine  !  d'ye  think  my  niece 

will  ever  endure  fuch  a  Borachio  !  you're  an  ablblute  Bo 
rachio. 

Sir  Wlf.  Borachio-? 

L-.idy.  At  a  time  when  you  fliou'd  commence  an  amour, 
and  put  your  btft  foot  foremoft— — 

Sir  Wilf.  ''-heart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor,  make  a 
rbill — give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my  purfe. 

£Sings.]  Pr'vthcefill  me  the glafs 
'Till  it  laugb  in  my  face, 
With  i$e  that  is  potent  and  mellow  ; 
He  that  u-hines  for  a  laft 
Is  an  ignorant  afi, 
For  a  lumper  has  not  it's  fellow. 

'But  if  you  woii*d  have  me  marry  my  coufin— — —  fay  the 

word,  and  I'll  do't Wilfull  will  do't  that's  the  word 

.. Wilfull  will  do't,  that's  my  creft  my  motto  I 

have  forgot. 

Lady.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken,  coufin but 

'tis  with  drinking  your  health O' my  word  you  arc 

oblig'd  to  him. 

Sir  Wilf  In  vino  veritas,  aunt: If  I  drunk  your 

-health  to-day,  coufin T  am  a  Borachio.  But  if  you 

have  a  mind  to  be  mavry'd,  fay  the  word,  and  fend  for  the 
piper;  Wilfull  will  do't.  If  not,  dufl  it  away,  and  let's 
*haTe  t'other  round Tony,  odds  heart,  \v here's 
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Tony? Tony's  an  honeft  fellow;  but  he  fpits  after  a 

bumper,  and  that's  a  fault. 

[Singi;.  ]     We' 1 1  drink,  and -we'll  never  have  done,  loys, 
Put  the  \flnfs  then  round  •with  (be  fun,   boys. 
Let  Apollo's  example  invite  «* ; 
For  he'*  drunk  f.i? 
And  that  •m'bei  him  fo 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  tight  us. 

The  fun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honeft  foaker;  he  has  a  cel 
lar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel,  aunt,  I  touch  at  your 

Antipodes Your  Antipodes  are  a  good  rafcally  fort  of 

topfy-turvy  fellows If  I  had  a  bumper,  I'd  ftand  upon 

my  head  and   drink  a  health   to  'em. — A  match,   or  no 

match,  coufm,  with  the  hard  name aunt,  Wilfull  will 

do't.     If  flie  has  her  maidenhead,  let  her  look  to't;  if  flic 
.  has  not,  let  her  keep  her  own  counfel   in  the  mean  time, 
and  cry  out  at  the  nine  month's  end- 

Mi/.  Your  pardon,  Madam,    I  can  flay  no  longer 

Sir  Wilfull  grows  very  powerful.  Egh  !  how  he  fmells  ! 
I  fhall  be  overcome,  if  I  flay.  Come,  co^ai. 

SCENE       XI. 

,  Lady    \V  I  S  H  P  O  R  T,     Sir    W  T  L  F  U  I,  I.    W  I  T  \V  O  U  D, 
Mr    W  I  T  W  O  U  D,    FOIBLE. 

Lady.  Smells  !  he  would  poifon  a  tallow-chandler  and 
his  family.  Bcaflly  creature,  I  know  not  v/hat  to  do 

with  him travel,  quoth-a;  ay,  travel,  travel,  get  thcc 

gone,  get  thee  gone,  get  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Sara 
cens,  or  the  Tartars,  or  the  Turks — for  thou  art  not  fit 
to  live  in  a  Chriftian  commonwealth,  thou  beaftly  Pagan. 

Sir  W:lf.  Turks,  no;  no  Turks,  aunt:  your  Turks 
are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape.  Your  Maho 
metan,  your  MufTulman,  is  a  dry  ftiukard no  offence, 

aunt.  My  map  fays,  that  your  Turk  is  not  fo  honett  a 
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man  as  your  Chiiftian 1  cannot  find  "by  the  map  that 

your  Mufti  is  orthodox — whereby  it  is  a  plain  cafe,  that 
orthodox  is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and  [£/ai-/>]  Greek  for 
claret. 

£ Sings.]         To  dtink  is  a  Cbriflian  direr/ion, 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Pc^ian  .* 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  Heathcnijk  rates, 
And  le  damn'd  orer  tea-cups  and  coffee* 

But  let  Britijh  lads  fing, 

Crc,-wn  a  health  to  the  Ki>tg, 
And  afii  for  the  Sultan  and  S^f>ly. 

Ah,  Tony  !  :[Foible  -whiff  ers  Lady  WiiLforL 

Lady.  Sir  Rowland  impatient  ?   Good  lack!  what  fliall  I 

do  with  this   beaflly  tumbril  ; — Go  ly  down  and   flecp, 

you  fot or  as  I'm  a  perfon,  I'll  have  you  baftinado'd 

with  broom-flicks.  Call  up  the  wenches  with  broom- 
flicks. 

Sir  Wilf.  Ahey  !  wenches,  where  are  the  wenches  ? 
Lady.  Dear  coufin   Witwoud,  get    him  away,  and  you 
will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably.     I  have  an  affair  of  mo 
ment  that   invades  me  with  fome  precipitation — you  will 
oblige  me  to  all  futurity. 

Wit.  Come,  knight-^-pcx  on  him,  I  don't  know  what  to 

fay  to  him- will  you  go  to  a  cock-match  ? 

Sir  Wilf.   With  a  wench,  Tony  !    Is  flie   a   fliakc-bag, 
firrah  ?  Let  me  bite  your  cheek  for  that. 

Wit.  Horrible !  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag-pipe — ay,  ay, 
Come,  will  you  march,  my  Salopian  ? 

Sir    Wilf.   Lead  on,    little  Tony I'll  follow  thee,  my 

Anthony,  myTantony.  Sirrah,  thou  flialt  bejny  Tantony, 
and  I'll  be  thy  pig, 

— ' And  afyfir  the  Sultan  and  Stpty* 

Lafy.  This  will  never  do.     It  will  never  make  a  match 
•——at  lead  before  he  has  been  abroad* 
VOL.  II.  O 
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SCENE      XII. 


Lady    W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    XV  A  I  T  \V  E  L  L   dif»uifed  as  for 
Sir  Rowland. 


Laty  Dear. Sir  Rowland,  I  am  confounded  with  confu- 

fion  at  the  retrofpe&ion  of  my  own  rudenefs T  have 

more  pardons  to  aflc  than  the  Pope  diftri bates  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee.  But  I  hope  where  there  is  likely  to  be  fo  near 
an  altfance, — we  may  unbend  the  feverity  of  decorums — 
and  difpenfe  with  a  little  ceremony. 

JVr.t.  My  impatience,  Madam,  is  the  effect  of  my  tranf- 

porf, and 'till  I  have  the  poflelfton  of  y our  adorable 

per  for.,  I  am  tantalized  on  the  rack;  and  do  but  hang, 
Madam,  on  the  tenter  of  expectation. 

Lady.  You  have  excefs  of  gallantry,  Sir  Rowlaud,  and 
prefs  things  to  a  conclufion  with  a  rnoft  prevailing  vehe 
mence.— But  a  day  or  two  for  decency  of  marriage — 

Jr/a:i.  For  decency  of  funeral,  Madam.  The  delay  will 

break  my  heart or,  if  that  ihouid  fail,  -I  {hall  be 

poifon'd*  My  nephew  will  get  an  inkling  of  my  de- 

figns,  and  poifon  me, and  1  would  willingly  ftarve  him 

before  I  die — I  would  gladly  go  out  of  the  world  with  that 

fatisfacEtion -. That  would  be  fome  comfort  to  me, 

if  I  could  but  live  fo  long  as  to  be  revenged  on  that  unua- 
tural  viper. 

Lm  v.  Is  he  fo  unnatural,  fay  you  ?  Truly  I  would  con 
tribute  much  both  to  the  faving  of  your  life,  and  the  ac- 

complifluflerit  of  your  revenge Not  that  I  refpcct  rny- 

felf,  tho'  he  has  been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 

Wait.   Perfidious  to  you  ! 

Lady.  O  Sir  Rowland,  the  hours  that  he  has  died  avay 
at  my  feet,  the  tears  that  he  has  fhed,  the  oaths  that  he 
has  fworn,  the  palpitations  that  he  has  felt,  the  trances 
and  tremblings,  the  ardours  and  the  ecftafics,  the  kncel- 
:in£s  and  the  rifings,  the  hcart-heavings  and 
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ings,  the  pangs  and  the  pathetic  regards  of  his  proteftiag 
eyes  !  Oh  no  memory  can  regifter, 

W '.  t.  What,  ray  rival  !  is  the  rebel  my  rival?  a 'dies. 

"Lady.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once,  Sir  Rowland,  ftarvc 
him  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

Wait.  I'll  do't.  In  three  weeks  he  fhall  be  barefoot; 

in  a  month  out  at  knees  with  begging  alms he  fhall 

ftarve  upward  and  upward,  'till  he  has  nothing  living  but 
his  head  and  then  go  out  in  a  ftnik  like  a  candle's  end 
upon  a  fave-all. 

Lath.  Well,  Sir  Rowland,  you  have  the  way you 

are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love — you  have  the  clue 
—but  as  I  am  a  perfon,  Sir  Rowland,  you  muft  not  attri 
bute  my  yielding  to  any  Unifier  appetite,  or  indigeftion  of 
widowhood;  nor  impute  my  complacency  to  any  lethargy 
of  continence — I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  prone  to  any 
iteration  of  nuptials 

1*7 :.';!.    Far  be  it  from  me — 

Lm\y.  If  you  do,  J  proteft  I  muft  recede — or  think  that 
I  have  made  a  proftitution  of  decorums  ;  but  in  the  vehe 
mence  of  companion,  >auci  to  fave  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  fo 
much  importance — 

Wa->.   I  eflerm  it  fo 

J,  j4V.  Or  die  you  wrong  my  condcfcenfion— — 

Wait.  I  do  not,  I  do  not 

Z,.  •,-A'.  Indeed  you  do. 

Wa\t.  I  do  not,  fair  flirine  of  virtue. 

Lady.  If  you  think  the  leail  icruple  of  carnality  was  an 
ingredient 

Wait.  Dear  Madam,  no.  You  are  all  camphire  and 
frankincenfc,  all  chaflity  and  odour. 

Lady.  Or  that— — — 
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SCENE      XIII. 

tTa  them}    FOIBLE. 

Foil.  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready,  and  there's  ©nc 
a  letter,  who  rauft  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Lady.  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me  leave  !  Think  fa 
vourably,  judge  candidly,  and  conclude  you  have  found  a 
perfon  who  would  fufifer  racks  in  konour's  caufe,  dear  Sift 
Rowland,  and  will  wait  on  you  incefiantly. 

SCENE      XIV. 

\VA1TWELL,    FOIBLE. 

Walt.  Fy,  fy,— — —  What  a  flavery  have  I  undergone  f 
Spoufe,  hart  thou  any  cordial?  I  want  fpirits. 

Foib.  What  a  Avafliy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant  thus  foi°> 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  fwearing  to  a  fine  lady  ? 

Wait.    O,  {he  is  the  antidote  to  dcfire.    Spcufe,  thoa 
wilt  fare  the  worfe  for't — I  (hall  have  no  appetite  to  itera 
tion  of-nupcials--this  eight-and-forty  hours- — By  this  haad 
I'd  rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  dcig-daya— — tliau  a\5l  Sic 
Rowland  'till  Utu  a^ue  to-morrow. 

SCENE          V. 
{To  them]    LADY,    with  .;  letter. 

"Lily.  Cnll  in  the  dancers  ; Sir  Rowland,  we'll  fit, 

if  you  pleafe,  and  fee  the  entertainment.  [Danct. 

Now,  with  your  permHTion,  Sir  Rowland,  I  will  pcrufc 

my  letter 1  would  open  it  in  your  prefence,  becaufc 

1  would  not  make  you  uneafy.  If  it  fhould  make  you  un.- 
cafy,  I  would  burn  it — fpeak  if  it  does — but  you  may  &C 
the  fupejicription  is  like  a  woman's  hand. 
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Foib.  By  Heav'n !   Mrs   Marwocd's,  I  know   it, my 

heart  akes :get  it  from  her [To  him. 

Wait.  A  woman's  hund  ?  No,  Madam,  that's  no  wo 
man's  hand,  I  fee  already.  That's  fomebudy  whofe  throat 
jnuft  be  cut. 

Lidy.  Nay,  Sir  Rowland,  fince  you  give  me  a  proof 
of  your  paffion  by  your  jealoufy,  I  promife  you  I'll  make 
a  return,  by  a  frank  communication— — you  {hail  fee  it 
———we'll  open  it  together look  you  here. 

Rcads — «  Madam,   tho'   unknown   to  you,"  [Look  you 

there,  'tis   from  no  body  that  I  know.] "  I  have  that 

<l  honour  for  your  character,  that  I  think  myfelf  oblig'd  to 
*c  let  you  know  you  are  abus'd.  He  who  pretends  to  be 
*'  Sir  Rowland,  is  a  cheat  and  a  rafcal" 

Oh  Heav'ns!  what's  this? 

Foib.  Unfortunate!  all's  ruin'd. 

Wait.  How,  how,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee,— — •[Reidlnr,'] 
"  A  rafcal,  and  difguis'dand  fuborn'd  for  that  impofture," 
— — -O  villainy!  O  villainy!—"  by  the  contrivance  of" — 

Lady.  I  fhall  faint,  I  fhall  die,  oh! 

Foib.  Say  'tis    your  nephew's   hand quickly,  his 

plot,  fwear  it,  fwear  it. [Tc/  him. 

Wa*t.  Here's  a  villain!  Madam,  don't  you  perceive  if, 
don't  you  fee  it? 

Lady.  Too  well,  too  well.     I  have  feen  too  much. 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  firfl  I  knew  the  hand. — A  wo 
man's  hand  ?  The  rafcal  writes  a  fort  of  a  large  hand ; 

your  Roman  hand 1  faw  there  was  a  throat  to  be  cut 

prefently.  If  he  were  my  fon,  as  he  is  uiy  nephew,  I'd 
piftol  him 

Foib.  O  treachery!  But  are  you  fure,  Sir  Rowland, 
it  is  his  writing? 

,T..'z/.  Sure!  am  I  here  ?  do  I  live?  do  I  love  this  pearl 
of  India?  1  have  twenty  letters  in  my  pocket  from  him 
in  the  fame  character. 

Luh.  How! 

F'ib.  O  what   Inck  it   is,   Sir   Rowland,   that  you.  were- 
prefeiit  at  this  juncture  !  this  was  the  buliatfi  that 
03 
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Mr  Mirabell  difguis'd  to  Madam  Millamant  this  after 
noon.  I  thought  fomsthing  was  contriving,  when  he  ftole 
by  me  and  would  have  hid  his  face. 

Lndi.  How,   how  ! 1  heard  the  villain  was   in  the 

houfe  indeed;  and  now  I  remember,  my  niece  went  away 
abruptly,  when  Nir  Wilfull  was  to  have  made  his  addrelYes. 
Fd!>.  Then,  then,  Madam,  Mr  Mirabell  waited  for 
her  in  her  chamber;  but  I  would  not  tell  your  Lady  Chip 
to  difcompofe  you  when  you  were  to  receive  Sir  Row 
land. 

I  fait.   Enough,  his  date  is  fhort. 

Foib.  No,  good  Sir  Rowland,  don't  irrcur  the  laxv. 

Wait.  Law!   I  care   not  for  law.     I  can  but  die,  and 

'tis  in  a  good  caufe My  Lady  fhall  be  fatisfied  of  my 

truth  and  innocence,  tho'  it  coft  me  my  life.      » 

Lady.  No,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  don't  fight,  if  you  fhould 
be  kill'd  I  muft  never  fhcw  ray  face ;  or  hang'd — O  con- 

fider    my  reputation,    Sir  Rowland, No,    you    fhan't 

fight, I'll  go  in  and  examine  my  niece;  I'll  make 

her  confcfs.  I  conjure  you,  Sir  Rowland,  by  all  your 
love  not  to  fight. 

VSt.it.  I  am  charm'd,  Madam,  I  obey.  But  fome  proof 
you  muft  let  me  give  you ;  I'll  go  for  a  black  box,  which 
contains  the  writings  of  my  whole  eftate,  and  deliver  that 
into  your  hands. 

Lady.  Ay,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  that  will  be  fomc  com 
fort,  bring  the  black  box. 

Wait.  And  may  I  prefume  to  bring  a  contrail  to  be 
fjTn'd  this  night  ?  May  I  hope  fo  far  ? 

Ladv.  Bring  what  you  will ;  but  come  alive,  pray  come 
alu'e.  O  this  is  a  happy  difcovery  ! 

Wait.  Dead  or  alive  1*11  come and  married  we  will- 
be  in  fpite  of  treachery;  ay,  and  get  an  IHr  that  fhatt 
defeat  the  laft  remaining  glirnpfe  of  hope  in  my  abandoned 
nephew.  Come,  my  buxom  widow  : 

Ere  long  you  fhall  fubftantial  proof  receive, 
That  I'm  an  errant  knight— 
FoL\  Or  errant  knave* 


O 
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ACTV.         SCENE    I. 

SCENE     continues. 
Lady   \V  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    and  T  O  I  B  L  E. 

LADY. 

UT  of  my  houfe,  out  of  my  houfe,  thou  viper,  thotl 
ferpent,  that    I  have  fefter'd;   thou  bofom  traitrefs, 

that  I  rais'd  from  nothing Begone,  begone,  begone^ 

g0)  g0. That    1  took  from  wafliing  of  old  gaufe  and 

weaving  dead  hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nofe  over  a  chaf- 
fin<»-di{h  of  ftarv'd  embers,  and   dining  behind  a  traverfc 

rag,  in  a  (hop  no  bigger  than  a  bird-cage, go,  go, 

flarve  again,  do,  do. 

Foib.  Dear  Madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  my  knees. 
Lady.  Away,  out,  out,  "go,  fet  up  for  yourfelf  again — — 
do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your  three  penny-worth- of 
fmall  ware,  flaunting'upon  a  packthread,  under  a  brandy- 
feller's  bulk,  or  againft  a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger. 
Go,  hang  out  an  old  Frifoneer  gorget,  with  a  yard  of 
yellow  Colberteen  again;  do;  an  old  gnaw'd  maflc,  two 
rows  of  pins,  and  a  chad's  fiddle;  a  glafs  necklace  with 
the  beads  broken,  and  a  quilted  night-cape  with  one  ear, 

Go,  go,  drive  a   trade Thcfe  were  your  commodities, 

you  treacherous  trull,  this  was  the'merchandife  you  dealt 
.in,  when  I  took  you  into  my  houfe,  plac'd  you  next  my- 
felf,  and  made  you  governantc  of  my  whole  family.  You 
have  forgot  this,  have  you,  now  you  have  fcather'd  your 
ncft? 

FrA?i.  He;,  no,  dear  Madam.     Do  but  hear  me,  have 

but  a  moment's  patience I'll  confefs  all.     Mr  JVIira- 

bcll  fecluc'd  me;  I  am  not  the  firft  that  he  has  wheedled 
with  his  difiemblinr  tongue;  your  Ladyfhip's  own  wifdom 
has  been  deluded  by  him;  then  how  fliould  f,  a  poor  ig 
norant,  defend  niyfelf  ?  O  Madam,  if  you  knew  but  what 
he  promis'd  me,  and  how  he  aflur'd  me  your  Ladyfliip 
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fhould  come  to  no  damage Or  elfe  the  wealth  of 

the  Indies  iliould  not  have  brib'd  me   to  confpire    again  ft 
fo  good,  fo  fweet,  fo  kind  a  Lady  as  you  have  been  to 
*  me. 

Lady.  No  damage  ?  What,  to  betray  me,  to  marry  me 
to  a  cafl-fervingman;  to  make  me  a  receptacle,  an  ho- 
fpital  for  a  decay 'd  pimp  ?  No  damage  ?  O  thou  front  Icfs 
impudence,  more  than  abig-belly'd  adlrefs- 

Foib.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  Madam,  he  could  not  marry 

your  I.adyfhip,  Madam No  indeed   his  marriage  V,AS 

to  have  been  void  in  law,  for  he  was  married  to  me  firft, 
to  fecure  your  Ladyfhip.  He  could  not  have  bedded  your 
Ladylhip  ;  for  if  he  had  confummated  with  your  Ladyfhip 
be  muft  have  run  the  rifque  of  the  law,  and  been  put  up 
on  the  clergy  •  Yes  indeed,  I  inquir'd  of  the  law  in 
that  cafe  before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Lady.   What  then,  I  have  been  your   property,  have  F? 

I  have  been  convenient  to  you,  it  feems, while  you 

were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I  have  been  broker  for  you  ? 
What,  have  you  made  a  paffive  bawd  of  me  3 this  ex 
ceeds  all  precedent ;  I  am  brought  to  fine  ufes,  to  become 
a  botcher  of  fecond-hand  marriages  between  Abigails  and- 
Andrews!  I'll  couple  you.  Yes,  I'll  bafte  you  together, 
you  and  your  Philander.  I'll  Duke''1 -place  you,  as  I'm  a 
pcrfon.  Your  turtle  is  in  cuftody  already  :  you  fhall  coo 
in  the  fame  cage,  if  there  be  a  conftable  or  warrant  in  the 
parifh. 

Foib.    O   that    I    ever   was   born,  O   that  I   was    ever 

marry 'd, a  birde,  ay  I  fliall  be  a  Bride well-birdc. 

Oh! 

SCENE       II. 
Mrs  FINAL  L,  FOIBLE. 

Mrs  Fain.    Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter? 

Foib.  O  Madam,  my  Lady's  gone  for  a  constable;  I  fhall 
be  had  to  juftice,  and  put  to  Bridewell  to  beat  hemp ;  poor 
WaitwdTs  gone  to  prifbn  already. 
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Mrs  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible,  Mirabell's  gone 
to  give  fecurity  for  him.  This  is  all  Manvood's  and  my 
hufband's  doing.  , 

Foib.  Yes,  yes:  I  know  it,  Madam  ^  {he  was  in  my 
Lady's  clofet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  faid  to  me  before 
dinner.  She  fent  the  letter  to  my  Lady;  and  that  mif- 
ling  tffedl,  Mr  Fainall  laid  this  plot  to  arreft  Waitwell, 
when  he  pretended  to  go  for  the  papers ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Mrs  Marwood  declar'd  all  to  my  Lady. 

Mrs  Fata.    Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me  in  the 

letter My  mother  does  not  fufpee~t  me  being  in  the 

confederacy  ;  I  fancy  Marwood  has  not  told  htr,  tho'  fhe 
has  told  my  hufband. 

Foib.  Yes,  Madam  :but  my  Lady  did  not  fee  that  part : 
we  (lifted  the  letter  before  fhe  read  fo  far.  Has  that  mi£ 
eluevous  devil  told  Mrs  Fainall  of  your  Ladyfhip  then? 

Mrs  Fain,  Ay,  all's  out,  my  alair  with  Mirabell,   eve- 
-  *y  thing  difcover'd.     This    is  the  latt  day  of  our   living 
together,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foib.    Indeed,   Madam,  and  fb   'tis   a   comfort   if  yoa 

knew  all «-he  has  been  even  with  your  Ladyfhip:} 

which  I  cou'd  have  told  you  long  enough  fince,  but  I  love 
to  keep  peace  and  quietnefs  by  my  good  will :  t  had 
rather  bring  friends  together,  than  fet  them  at  diftance. 
But  Mrs  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related  than  ever 
their  parents  thought  fo?. 

Mrs  Fata.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  Foible  ?  Canft  thou  prove 
this? 

Foib.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  Madam,  fo  can  Mrs 
Mincing;  we  have  had  many  a  fair  word  from  Madam 
Marwood,  to  conceal  fomething  that  pafled  in  our  cham 
ber  one  evening  when  you  \vere  at  Hide-park  ; and 

•we  weie  thought  to  have  gone  a  walking ;  but  we  went  up 

unawares, tho'  we    were    fworn   to  fecrecy   too ; 

Madam  Marwood  took  a  book  and  fwore  us  upon  it ;  but 
it  was  but  a  book  of  poems.—————  So  long  as  it  was 
not  a  bible  oath,  we  may  break  it  with  a  &fc  coufciencc* 
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T.Trs  Fiin.  This  difcovery  is   the  moft  <-pportunc  thing  I 
COu'd  wifh.     Now,  Mincing  ? 


SCENE       III. 
[To  them']    MINCING, 

"Min,  My  Lady  would  fpeak  to  Mrs  Foible,  Mem  Mr 
Mirabel!  is  with  her;  he  has  fet  your  fpoufe  at  liberty, 
Mrs  Foible,  and  would  have  you  hide  yourfelf  in  my 
Lady's  clofet,  'till  my  old  Lady's  «nger  \*  abated.  O,  my 
old  1  ady  is  in  a  perilous  paflioti  at  fomething  Mr  Fainall 
has  faid ;  he  fwears,  and  my  old  Lady  cries.  There's  a 
fearful  hurricane,  I  vow.  He  fays.  Mem,  how  that  he'll 
have  my  I  ady's  fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll  be  di 
vorced. 

Mrs  Fain.  Does  your  Latiy  or  Mirabell  know  that  ? 

M-'/  Yes,  Mem,  they  have  fent  me  to  fee  if  Sir  Wilfull 
•befober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My  Lady  if  reiolved 
to  have  him,  I  think,  rather  than  lofe  fuch  a  vaft  ium  as 
fix  thoufand  pound.  O  come,  Mrs  Foible,  I  hear  my  old 
Lady 

Mrs  Fain.  Foible,  you  muft  tell  Mincing,  that  flic  muft 
prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

Foib.  Yes,  yes,  Madam. 

Min.  O  yes,  Mem,  I  will  vouch  any  thing  for  your 
JLadyfiiip's  iervice,  be  what  it  will. 

SCENE       IV. 
Mrs   F  A  I  N  A  L  L,    Lady   W  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    M  A  R  W  O  O  ». 

Lady.  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  enumerate  the  be 
nefits  that  I  have  received  from  your  goodnefs  ?  To  you  I 
owe  the  timely  difcovery  of  the  falfe  vows  of  Mjrabell ;  to 
you  1  owe  the  dttc&ion  of  tlie  impoflor  Sir  Rowland. 
And  now  }ouare  become  an  intercefibr  with-my  fon-in- 
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law,  to  favc  the  honour  of  my  houfe,  and  compound  for 
the  frailties  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  you  are  enough 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  elfe  1  would  retire  to 
defarts  and  folitudes;  and  feed  harmlefs  fheep  by  groves 
and  purling  dreams.  Dear  IVlarwood,  let  us  leave  the 
world,  and  retire  by  ourfclves  and  be  fhepherdeffes. 

Mrs    Mar.    Let    us    firft   difpatch  the  affair   in   hand, 
Madam.     We  {hall   have  leifure  to  think  of  retirement 
afterwards.     Here   is   one  who  is  concerned  in  the  trea 
ty- 
Id^.  O  daughter,  daughter,  is  it  poffible  thou  fhould'ft 

be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flefh  of  my  flefh,  and 
as  I  may  fay,  another  me,  and  yet  tranlgrefs  the  mort  mi 
nute  particle  of  fevere  virtue  r  Is  it  pollible  you  Ihould 
lean  aiidc  to  iniquity,  who  have  been  caft  in  the  direcl: 
mold  of  virtue  ?  I  have  not  only  been  a  mold  but  a  pat 
tern  for  you,  and  a  model  for  you,  after  you  were  brought 
into  the  world. 

Mrs  Fain.   I  don't  under  Hand  your  Ladyfhip. 

Lady.  Not  underftand  ?  Why,  have  you  not  been 
naught  ?  have  you  not  been  fcphifticated  ?  Not  underftand  ? 
here  I'm  ruin'd  to  compound  for  your  caprices  and  your 
cuckoldoms.  I  muft  pawn  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  c-.ud 
ruin  my  niece,  and  all  little  enough 

Mrs  Fain.  I  am  wrong'd  and  abus  d,  and  fo  are  you. 
>Tis  a  falfe  accufation,  as  falfe  as  hell,  as  falfe  as  your 
friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's  friend,  my  falfe  hut- 
band. 

Mrs  Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs  Faiuall  r  your  hufband  my 
friend,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs  Fvin.  1  know  what  I  mean,  Madam,  and  fo  do  you; 
and  fo  fhall  all  the  world  at  a  time  convenient.' 

Mrs  iVLar.  I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fo  pailionate,  Madam. 
More  temper  would  Icok  more  like  innocence.     But  )  have 
done.     1  am  forry  my  zeal  to  ferve  your  Ladv     y   .   :i  ta- 
mily  fhould  admit  of  mifconftruction,  or  make  me  i 
ailioms.     You  will  pardon  me,    Madam,  if  I  uicddle  no 
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more  with  an  affair  in  which  I  am  not  personally  con 
cerned. 

Lidy.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  fo  afhamed  that  you  fhould 

meet  with  fuch  returns ; you  ought  to  afk  pardon  oti 

your  knees,  ungrateful  creature;  fhe  deferves  more  from 
you  than  all  your  life  can  accomplifli — •  •  Q  don't  leave 
sie  deftitute  in  this  perplexity — —no,  ftick  to  me,  my  good 
genius. 

Mrs  Fain.  I  tell  you,  Madam,  you're  abus'd— — ftick  t* 
you  ?  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  fuck  your  beft  blood — fhe'll  drop 
off  when  fheYfull.  Madam,  you  fhan't  pawn  a  bodkin, 
nor  part  with  a  brafs  counter .  in  compofition  for  me.  I 
defy  'em  all.  Let  'em  prove  their  aiperfions ;  I  know  my 
•wn  innocence,  and  dare  Hand  a  trial* 

SCENE      V. 
Lady  \V  I  S  H  T  O  R  T,    M  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

~Lafy.  Why,  if  fhe  fhould  be  innocent,  if  fhe  fliould  be 

wrong'd  after  all,  ha  r 1  don't  know  what  to  think,—*- 

and  I  promife  you  her  education  has  been  very  unexcep 
tionable — T  may  fay  it ;  for  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own  care 
to  initiate  her  very  fancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue,  and 
to  imprefs  upon  her  tender  years  a  young  odium  and  aver- 

fion  to  the  very  fight  of  men ay,  friend,  fhe  wou'd  ha* 

ihriek'd  if  flic  had  but  feen  a  man,   'till  fhe  was  in  her 

teens.     As  I  am  a  perfon   'tis  true the  was  never  fuf- 

fer'd  to  play  with  a  male  child,  though  but  in  coat^;  nay, 

her  very  babies  were  of  the  feminine  gender O,  flic 

never  look'd  a  man  in  the  face  but  her  own  father,  or  the 
chaplain,  and  him  we  made  a  fhift  to  put  upon  her  for  a 
woman,  by  the  help  of  his  long  garments,  and  his  flctk 
facr,  'till  flie  was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mrs   M,T.    'Twas   much   flic   fliould   be   deceived   fo 
long. 

Lady.  I  warrant  you,  or  fhe  would  never  have  borne  to 
have  been  catechiz'd  by  him ;  and  have  heard  his  iong 
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k&urcs  againft  tinging  and  dancing,  and  fiich  debauch 
eries  ;  and  going  to  filthy  plays,  and  profane  muiic-nieet- 
ings,  where  the  lewd  trebles  fqueak  nothing  but  bawdy, 
and  the  bafes  roar  blafphcmy.  O,  {he  wou'd  have  fwoon'd 

at  the  fight  or  name  of  an  obfcene  play-book and  can 

I  think,  after  all  this,  that  my  daughter  can  be  naught? 
What,  a  whore  ?  and  thought  it  excommunication  to  fct 
her  foot,  within  the  door  of  a  play-houfe  ?  O  dear  friend,  I 
can't  believe  it,  no,  no }  as  (lie  fays,  let  him  prove  it,  let 
him  prove  it. 

Mrs  Mar.  Prove  it,  Madam  ?  What,  and  have  your 
name  proftitutcd  in  a  public  court;  yours  and  your  daugh 
ter's  reputation  worried  at  the  bar  by  a  pack  of  brawling 
lawyers  ?  To  be  ufhcr'cl  in  with  an  Oyes  of  fcandal ;  and 
have  your  cafe  opened  by  an  old  fumbling  lecher  in  a 
quoif  like  a  man-midwife,  to  bring  your^daughtcr's  infamy 
to  light;  to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punfters,  and  qaibblers 
by  the  ftatute  ;  and  become  a  jeft  againft  a  rule  of  court, 
where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jtft  in  any  record  ;  not 
even  in  doomfday-book  :  to  difcompofe  the  gravity  of  the 
bench,  and  provoke  naughty  interrogatories  in  move 
naughty  law  Latin  ;  while  the  good  judge,  tickled  with 
the  proceeding,  limpers  under  a  grey  beard,  and  fidges  off 
and  on  his  cufhion  as  if  he  had  fwallowed  cantharidcs,  or 
fat  upon  cow-itch. 

Lady.  O,  'tis  very  hard! 

Mrs  Mar,  And  then  to  have  my  young  revellers  of  the 
Temple  take  notes,  like  prentices  at  a  conventicle  ;  and 
after  talk  it  over  again  in  commons,  or  before  drawers  in 
an  eating-houfe. 

Lady.  Worfe  and  worfe- 

Mrs  Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing ;  if  it  would  end  here 
'twere  well.  But  it  mufl,  after  this,  be  confign'd  by  the 
fhort-hand-writers  to  the  public  prefs  ;  and  from  theuce 
be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and 
lungs  of  hawkers,  with  voices  more  licentious  than  the 
loud  flounder-man's  •  and  this  you  muft  hear  Jiill  you  arc 
ftunn'd;  nay,  you  muft  hear  nothing  elfe  for  fomc  days. 

VOL.  II.  i> 
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Ljefy.  O,  'tis  infupportable.  No,  no,  dear  friend,  make 
it  up,  make  it  up  ;  ay,  ay,  I'll  compound.  I'll  give  up  all, 

myfelf  and  my  all,  my  niece  and  her  all any  thing, 

every  thing  for  competition. 

Mrs  Mar.  Nay,  Madam,  I  advife  nothing,  I  only  lay 
before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconveniences  which  perhaps 
you  hare  overfeen.  Here  comes  Mr  Fainall ;  if  he  will  be 
fatisficd  to  huddle  up  all  in  filence,  I  fliall  be  glad.  You 
muft  think  I  would  rather  congratulate  than  condole  with 
you. 


SCENE       VI. 

FAINALL,    Lady    WISHFORT,    Mrs    MARWOOB. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  k,  dear  Mar  wood  :  no, 
no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain.  Well,  Madam  ;  I  have  fuffer'd  myfelf  to  be  over 
come  by  the  importunity  of  this  Lady  your  friend  ;  and 
am  content  you  fliall  enjoy  your  own  proper  eftate  during 
life,  on  condition  you  oblige  yourfelf  never  to  marry, 
tinder  fuch  penalty  as  I  think  convenient. 

Lady.  Never  to  marry  ? 

Fain.  No  more  Sir  Rowlands, — the  next  impoflure  may 
not  be  fo  timely  detected. 

Mrs  Mar.  That  condition,  I  dare  anfwer,  my  Lady 
will  confent  to,  without  difficulty  ;  flie  has  already  but  too 
much  experienc'd  the  perfidioufnefs  of  men.  Befides, 
Madam,  when  we  retire  to  our  paftoral  folitude  we  fliall 
bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts. 

Lady.  Ay,  that's  true ;  but  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  as  of 
health,  or  feme  fuch  emergency 

Fata.  O,  if  you  are  prefcrib'd  marriage,  you  fliall  be 
confider'd;  I  will  only  referve  to  myfelf  the  power  to 
•chufe  for  you.  If  your  phyfic  be  wholefome,  it  matters 
not  who  is  your  apothecary.  Next,  my  wife  fliall  fettle 
joa  me  the  remainder  of  my  fortune,  not  made  over  al- 
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ready;  and  for  her  maintenance  depend  entirely  on  my 
difcretion. 

Lidy.  This  is  moft  inhumanly  favage;  exceeding  the 
barbarity  of  a  Mufcovite  hufband. 

Fain*  1  learn'd  it  from  his  Czarifh  Majefty's  retinue,  la 
a  winter's  evening's  conference  over  brandy  and  pepper, 
amongft  other  fecrets  of  matrimony  and  policy,  as  they 
are  at  prefent  pradlis'd  in  the  northern  hemifpherc.  But 
this  muft  be  agreed  unto,  and  that  pofitivtly.  Laftly,  I 
will  be  endow'd,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that  fix  thou- 
fand  pound,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs  Millamant's  for 
tune  in  your  pofTeffion ;  and  which  fhe  has  forfeited  (as 
will  appear  by  the  laft  will  and'teftament  of  your  deceas'd 
hufband,  Sir  Jonathan  Wifhfort)  by  her  obedience  in  con- 
travSting  herielf  againft  your  coufent  or  knowledge;  and 
by  refuiing  the  ofler'd  match  with  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud, 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided  for  her. 

Lady.  My  nephew  was  nan  compos,-  and  could  not  make 
his  addrefles. 

Fain.  1  come  to  make  demands ——I'll  hear  no  objec 
tions. 

Lady.^on  will  grant  me  time  to  conflder  ? 

Fain.-  Yes,  while  the  inftrument  is  drawing,  to  which, 
you  mufl  fet  your  hand  'till  more  fufficient  deeds  can  bs 
perfected  :  which  I  will  take  caie  Jfhall  be  done  with  all 
poflible  fpeed.  In  the  mean  while  I'll  go  for  the  faid  in- 
ftrurnent,  and  'till  my  return  you  may  balance  this  matter 
ia  your  own  discretion. 

'SCENE      VH. 

Lady    \VISHTORT,    Mrs    JVf  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

Lady.  This  inference  is  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel ; 
muft  I  be  fubje6t  to  this  mercilefs  villain? 

Mrs  Mar.  'Tis  fcvere  indeed,  Madam,  that  you  fliou'd 
ftnart  for  your  daughter's  wantonnefs^ 

'iwas  agaiuft  my  conjfent  that  flie  marry'd  this 
¥  * 
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Earbr.rian,  but  fhe  wou'd  have  him,  tho'  her  year  wns  not 

out. Ah!  her  firft  hufbanci  my  fon  Languifh,  wou'd 

not  have  carry'd  it  thus.     Well, 'that  was  my  choice,   this 

is  hers ;  fhe  is  match'd  now  with  a   witncfs 1  fhail  be 

mad,  dear  friend,  is  there  HO  comfort  for  me  ?  muft  I  live 
to  be  confifcated  at  thife  rebel-rate  ? — Here  come  two  more 
of  my  Egyptian  'plagues  too. 

SCENE        VIIT. 
ITo  them}    M  I.L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    Sir  W  I  L  F  U  L  L- 

Sir  Wilf;  Aunt,  your  fervant. 

L.uly.  Out  caterpillar,  call  not  me  aunt;  I  know  thec 
not. 

Sir  Wilf.  I  confefs  I  have  been  a  little  in  di/guife,  as 

they  fay, 'Sheart !  and  I'm  forry  for't.  What  wou'd 

you  have?  I  hope  I  committed  no  offence,  aunt and 

if  I  did  I  am  willing  to  make  fatisfa<£tion  ;  and  what  can 
a  man  fay  fairer  ?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing  I'll  pay  for't, 
an  it  eoft  a  pound.  And  fo  let  that  content  for  what's 
pail,  and  make  no  more  words.  For  what's  to  come,  to 
pleafure  you  I'm  willing  to  marry  my  coufin.  So  pray 
let's  all  be  friends,  flie  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the  matter 
before  a  witnefs. 

L-idy-  How's  this,  dear  niece  ?  have  I  any  comfort  ?  can 
this  be  true  ? 

Mil.  I  am  content  to  be  a  facrifice  to  your  repofe,  Ma 
dam  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  1  had  no  hand  in  the  plot, 
as  you  were  m  i  fin  form 'd,  I  ha?e  laid  my  commands  on 
Mirabeil  to  come  in  perfon,  and  be  a  witnefs  that  I  give 
my  hand  to  this  flower  of 'knight-hood  :  and  for  the  con- 
tratf  that  paflcd  between  Mirabeil  and  me,  I  have  oblig'd 
him  to  make  a  refignaiiun  of  it  in  your  Ladyfliip's  pre- 
fencc; — he  is  without,  and  waits  syour  leave  for  admit 
tance. 

Lady.  Well,  I  fwear  I  am  fomething  reriv'd  at  this 
teAimony  of  your  obedience;  but  I  cannot  admit  tha£ 
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-I  fear  I  cannot  fortify  myfelf  to  fupport    his 
He  is  as   terrible  to  me  as  a  gorgon;  if  1  lee 
him  I  fsar  I  lliall  turn  to  done,  petrify  inceflantly. 

Mil.  If  you  difobligc  him,  he  may  refent  your  refufal, 
and  inuft  upon  the  contrail  ftill.  Then  'tis  the  laft  time 
he  will  be  offenfive  to  you. 

Lady.  Are  youfure  it  will  be  the  laft  time  ? If  I  were 

fure  of  that fhall  I  never  fee  him  again  ? 

Mil.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  travel  together,  are 
you  not  ? 

Sir  Wilf.  'Sheart,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  .gentleman,  aunt,, 
let  him  come  in;  why,  we  are  fworn  brothers  and  fellow- 
travellers. \\re  are  to  be  Pylades  and  Oreftes,  he  and  I 

— He  is  to  be  my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has  beta- 
over-feas  once  already;  and  with  provifo  that  I  marry  my 
coufin,  will  crofs  'em  once  again,  only  to  bear  me  company. 

'Sheart,   I'll  call  him  in, an  I  fet  on't  once,  he. 

{hall  come  in;  and  fee  who'll  hinder  him. 

[Goes  to  the  door  and  hems. 

Mrs  Mar.  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it  wou'd  pafs ;  but 
I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady.  O  dear  Mar  wood,  you  are  not  going? 

Mrs  Mar..  Not  far,, Madam;,  I'll  return  immediately.. 


SCENE       DC. 

tady   \V  I  S  H  F  O  R  T,    M  I  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    Sir   W  I  L. 
F  U  L  L,    M.  i  R  A  B  E  L  L. 

Sir  WUf.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  ftand  by  you;,'fbud  an  flic 

do  frown,  fhe  can't  kill  you; befidcs harkee,  flic 

dare  not  frown  deJpcratcly,  becaufe  her  face  is-none  of  her 
own  ;  'Sheart,  and  fhe  fliou'd,  her  forehead  wou'd  wrinkle 
like  the  coat  of  a  creaai-cheefe ;  but  mum  for  that,  fellow- 
traveller. 

Mir.  If  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  many  injuries   I  have,  of- 
to  ib  good   a  lady,  with  a  fiucere  lemorfe,  and  a 
P  3 
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hearty  contrition,  can  bat  obtain  the  Icaft  glance  of  com- 

paffion,  I  am  haopy. Ah,  Madam,  there  was  a  time 

But  let  it  be  forgotten 1  confefs  I  have  dcfcrvedly 

forfeited  the  high  place  I  once  held  of  %hing  at  your  feet. 
Kay,  kill  me  not,  by  turning  from  me  in  dilJaia  — I  come 
not  to  plead  for  favour; — nay,  not  for  pardon;  lama 
fuppliant  only  for  pity — I  am  going  where  I  ntver  iliaii 
behold  you  more  —  - 

Sir  Wilf.  Eow,  fellow-traveller !  you  {hall  go  by  your- 
fclf  then. 

Mir.  Let  me  be  pitied  firft,  and  afterwards  forgotten. 
—I  aflc  no  more. 

Sir  Wilf.  By'r  lady,  a  very  reafonable  requeft,  and  will 
coft  you  nothing,  aunt — Come,  come,  forgive  and  forget* 
aunt;  why  you  muft  an  you  are  a  Chri-ftian. 

Mir.  Coniider,  Madam,  in  reality,  you  could  not  re 
ceive  much  prejudice;  it  was  an  innocent  device  j  though 

I  confefs  it  had  a  face  of  guiltinels, it  was  at  moft  an 

artifice  which  love  contriv'd And  errors  which 

love  produces  have  ever  i>een  accounted  venial.  At  leaft 
think  it  is  punifliment  enough,  that  I  have  loft  what  in 
ny  heart  I  hold  moft  dear,  that  to  your  cruel  indignation 
1  have  offered  up  this  beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and 
quiet;  nay,  all  my  hopes  of  future  comfort. 
,  Sir  Wilf.  An  he  does  not  mo/e  me,  would  I  may  never 

be  o'  the  quorum  ; an  it  were  not  as  good  a  deed  as 

to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again, 1  would  I  might 

never  take  (hipping Aunt,  if  you  don't  forgive  quick 
ly,  I  ihall  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that.  My  contract  went 
no  farther  than  a  little  mouth-glue,  and  that's  hardly  dry; 

• one  doleful  figh  more  from  my  fellow-traveller,  and 

'tis  diflblved. 

Lady.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account Ah,  he 

has  a  falfe  infmuating  tongue — well,  Sir,  I  will  ftifle  my 
juft  refentment  at  my  nephew's  requeft. 1  will  endea 
vour  what  F  can  to  forget, — but  on  provifo  that  you  re- 
fign  the  contract  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mir.  It   is  in  writing,    and  with  papers  of  concern  j 
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but  I  have  fent  my  fervant  for  it,  and  will  deliver  it  to 
you,  with  all  the  acknowledgments  for  your  tvanfcendant' 
goodnefs. 

Lady.  Oh,  lie  has  witchcraft  in   his  eyes   and  tongue ; 

. When  I  did  not  fee  him,  [  could  have  bribed  a  villain 

to  his  aflailinacion  ;  but  his  appearance  rakes  the  embers 
which  have  fo  long  lain  fmothcr'd  in  my  bread —     [Afide* 

SCENE       X. 
[To  them'}     F  A  I  N  A  L  L,    Mrs    M  A  R  W  O  O  D. 

Fata.  Your  date  of  deliberation,  Madam,  is  expir'ct 
Here  is  the  inftrument ;  are  you  prepar'd  to  fign  ? 

L;rty.  If  1  were  prepai'd,  I  am  not  impower'd.  My 
niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  having  match'd  herfelf  by  my 
dire&ion  to  Sir  Wilfull. 

fain.    That  lliam  is  too  grofs  to  pafs  on  me tho'  'tis 

impos'd  on  you,  Madam. 

Mil.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  con  fent. 

Mir.  And,  Sir,  I  have  refign'd  my  pretenfions. 

Sir  ffrilf.  And,  Sir,  1  aflert  my  right ;  and  will  main 
tain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  Sir,  and  of  your  inftrument.  • 
'sheart,  an  you  talk  of  an  inftrument,  Sir,  I  have  an  old 
fox  by  my  thigh  fhall  hack  your  inftrument  of  Ram  vel 
lum  to  fhreds,  Sir.  It  fhall  not  be  fufticient  for  a  mitti 
mus  or  'a  tailor's  meafure;  therefore  withdraw  your  in- 
flrumcnt,  Sir,  or,  by'r  lady,  I  fhall  draw  mine. 

Lady.   Hold,  nephew,  hold. 

Mil.  Good  Sir  Wilfull,  refpite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed  !  Are  you  provided  of  your  guard,  with 
your  (ingle  beef-eater  there  ?  but  I'm  prepar'd  for  you, 
and  inlift  upon  my  tirft  propofal.  You  fhall  iubmit  your 
own  eftate  to  my  management,  and  abfolutely  make  over 
my  wife's  to  my  fole  uie,  as  purfuant  to  the  purport  and 

tenor  of  this  other  covenant 1  fuppofc,  Madam,  your 

coiifent  is  not  requiiite  in  this  cafe;  nor,  Mr  Mirabel!, 
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your  refiguation  ;    nor,  Sir   Wilfull,   your    right. You 

may  draw  your  fox  if  you  pleafe,  Sir,  and  make  a  bear 
garden  flourifh  fomewhcre  elfe  :  for  here  it  will  not  avail* 
This,  my  Lady  Wiflifort,  mufl:  be  fubfcribed,or  your  dar 
ling  daughter's  turn'd  adrift,  like  a  leaky  hulk,  to  fink  or 
f\vim,  as  flie  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can  agree. 

Lady-  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy  to  ftop  my  ruin-? 
Ungrateful  wretch  !  doft  thou  not  owe  thy  being,  thy  iub- 
fiftencc,  to  my  daughter's  fortune  ?" 

Fain.  I'll  anfwer  you  when  I  have  the  reft  of  it  in  my 
pofleffion, 

Mir.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  remedy  from 
my  hands — I  own  I  have  not  deferred  you  fhould  owe  any 
obligation  to  me;  or  elfe  perhaps  I  cou'd  advife 

Lady.  O  what  ?  what  ?  to  fave  me  and  my  child  frem 
ruin,  from  want,  I'll  forgive  all  that's  paft ;  nay,  I'll  con?- 
fent  to  any  thing  to  come,  to  be  delivered  from  this  tyran 
ny. 

Mir.  Ay,  TMadam ;  but  that  is  too  late,  my  reward  is 
intercepted.  You  have  difpofed  of  her,  who  only  could 

have  made  a  compenfation  for  all  my  fervices but  be 

it  as  it  may,  I  am  refolv'd  I'll  ferve  you ;  you  fliall  not  be 
wrong' d  in  this  favage  manner. 

Ladj,  How !  dear  Mr  Mirabell,  can  you  be  fo  generous 
at  laft!  But  it  is  not  poffible.  Harkee,  I'll  break  my  ne 
phew's  match  ;  you  fhall  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her 
fortune,  if  you  can  but  fave  me  from  this  imminent  dan 
ger. 

Mir.  Will  "you  ?  I  take  you  at  your  word.     I  afk  no 
jnore.     I  muft  have  leave  for  two  criminals  to  appear. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  any  body,  any  body. 

Mir.  foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 
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SCENE      XT. 
IT-)  them]    Mrs   F  A  I  N  A  L  L,    FOIBLE,    STl  N  C  I  N  C. 

Mrs  Mar.  O  my  ihame  !  [Mirabell  and  Lady  go  to  Mrs 
Fainwell  and  Foible.]  Thefc  corrupt  things  are  brought 
hither  to  expofe  me.  [To  Fain. 

Fain.  If  it  muft  all  come  out,  why  let  'em  know  it ;  'tis 
but  the  Way  of  the  World.  That  {hall  not  urge  me  to  re- 
linquifh  or  abate  one  tittle  of  my  terms ;  no,  I  will  inuft 
the  more.  ,  . 

Foib.  Yes  indeed.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  bible  oath  of  it. 

Min.  And  fb  will  I,  Mem. 

Lady.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  then  falfe  ?  my  friend 
deceive  me  !  haft  thou  been  a  wicked  accomplice  with  that 
profligate  man  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Have  you  fb  much  ingratitude  and  injustice 
to  give  credit  againft  your  friend,  to  the  afperiions  of  two 
fuch  mercenary  trulls  ? 

Min.  Mercenary,  Mem?  I  fcorn  your  words.  'Tis  true 
•we  found  you  and  Mr  Fainall  in  the  blue  garret;  by  the 
fame  token,  you  fwore  us  to  fecrecy  upon  Meflalina's 
poems.  Mercenary  ?  No,  if  we  wou'd  have  been  merce 
nary,  we  fhou'd  have  held  our  tongues ;  you  wou'd  have 
-brib'd  us  fuffrJently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  infignificant  thing. Well, 

what  are  you  the  better  for  this  ?  is  this  Mr  Mirabell's  ex 
pedient  ?  I'll  be  put  off  no  longer You  thing,  that  was 

a  wife,  (hall  fnuirt  for  this.  I  will  not  leave  thee  where 
withal  to  hide  thy  fliame  ;  your  body  fliall  be  naked  as 
your  reputation. 

Mrs  t\nn.  ]  defpife  you,  and  defy  your  malice you 

have  afpers'd  me  wrongfully 1  have  prov'd  your  falie- 

hood go  you  and  your  treacherous. 1  will  not  name 

it,  but  ftarve  to-tther periih. 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  indeed,  my  dtar« 
,  I'll  be  fooi'd  no  longer, 
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Lady.  Ah,  Mr  Mirabell,  this  is  fmall  comfort,  the  dc~ 
tedlion  of  this  affair. 

Mir.  O  in  good  time — your  leave  for  the  other  offender 
,  and  penitent  to  appear,  Madam. 

SCENE       XII. 
f  [To  them}   W  A  I  T  \V  E  L  L,    'with  a  tax  of  writing  f. 

JL.-;,Vy.  O  Sir  Rowland weH,  rafcal. 

Walt.  What  your  Ladyflup  pleafes.  I  have  brought  tho 
black  box  at  laft,  Madam. 

Mir.  Give  it  me ;  Madam,  you  remember  your  pco- 
nife. 

Liitly.  Ay,  dear  Sir. 

Mir.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Walt.  At  hand,  Sir,  rubbing  their  eyes — juft  rifen  from- 
deep. 

Fain.  'Sdeath,  what's  this  to  me  ?  I'll  not  wait  your  pri 
vate  concerns. 

SCENE    xin. 

{To  them}    PETULANT,    W  I  T  W  O  IT  D. 

Pet.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Whofe  hand's 
cut  ? 

Wit.  Hey-day !  what,  are  you  all  got  together,  like  play 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  laft  act  ? 

Mir.  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once  requeued 
your  hands  as  witnefies  to  a  certain  parchment. 

Wit.  Ay,    I  do,   my  hand  I  remember Petulant   fet 

his  mark. 

Mir.  You  wrong  him,  his  name   is  fairly   written,   as 

fball  appear You  do  not   remember,  gentlemen,  any 

thing  of  what  that  parchment  contain 'd 

\Vnddng  the  h$. 

Krit.  No. 
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Pet.   Not  I,  I  write,  I  read  nothing. 

Mir,  Very  well,  now  you  iliall  know  —  Madam,  your 
promifc. 

La-iy.  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir.  Mr  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  that  you  fliou'd  know, 
that  your  Lady,  while  {he  was  at  her  own  difpofal,  and 
before  you  had  by  your  infmuations  wheedled  her  out  of  a 
pretended  iettlcment  of  the  greateft  part  of  her  fortune  —  • 

J*'ain.  Sir!  pretended? 

Mir.  Yes,  Sir.  I  fay  that  this  lady  while  a  widow,  ha- 
fing  it  feerm  received  fome  cautions  reJpedling  your  incon- 
ftancy  and  tyranny  of  temper,  which  from  her  own  partial 
opinion  and  fomhiefs  of  you  ihe  cou'd  never  have  fufpec- 
ted  —  fhe  did,  I  fay,  by  the  wholfbme  advice  of  friends  and 
of  fages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this  fame 
as  her  atSl  and  deed  to  me  in  truft,  and  to  the  ufes  within 
mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you  pleafe  —  [Hiking  out  the 
farcbmentJ\  though  perhaps  what  .is  written  on  the  back 
ciay  ferve  your  occafions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  Sir.     What's  here?  Damnation'! 

[Reads.]  "  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole  eftate  real  of 
"  Arabella  Anguifh,  widow,  in  truit  to  Edward 
"  Mirabtll." 


Mir.  Even  fo,  Sir,  'tis  the  Way  of  the  World,  Sir;  of 
the  widows  of  the  world.  I  fuppole  this  deed  m  ij 
jDear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have  obtain'd  from  your 
Lady. 

fain.  Perfidious  fiend!  then  thus  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

[Offers  to  run  at  Mrs  Fain. 

Sir  Wllf.  Hold,  Sir,  now  you  may  make  your  bear-garden 
flourilh  fomewhere  elfe,  Sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  (hall  hear  of  this,  Sir,  be  fure  you 
{hall  -  Let  me  pafs,  oaf. 

Mrs  Fain.  Mauam,  you  feem  to  fUfle  your  rcfentment  : 
you  had  better  give  it  vent. 
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Mrs  Mar.  Yes,  it  mufl  have  vent — and  to  your  confu- 
Con,  or  I'll  pcrifh-in  the  attempt. 

SCENE       the  Lift. 

Lady  WISHTORT,  Mil  *MANT,  MIRABELL, 
Mrs  F  A  I  N  A  L  L,  Mi  |W  I  L  F  V  L  L,  PETULANT, 
W  I  T  W  O  U  D,  FOIBLE,  M  I  N  C  I  N  G,  \V  A  IT  WE  LL. 

Lady.  O  daughter,  daughter,  'tis  plain  thou  haft  inherit 
ed  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.  Thank  Mr  Mirabell,  a  cautious  friend,  to 
whofe  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady.  Well,  Mr  Mirabell,  you  have  kept  your  promife — 

and  I  muft  perform  mine Firft,  I  pardon,  for  your  fake, 

Sir  Rowland  there,  and  Foible — the  next  thing  is  to  break 
the  malter  to  my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that 

.Mir,  For  that,  Madam,  give  yourfelf  no  trouble — let 
me  have  your  confent — Sir'Wilfull  is  my  friend;  he  hai 
had  compaflion  upon  lovers,  and  generoufly  engaged  a  vo 
lunteer  in  this  a&ion,  for  our  fcrvice;  and  now  defigns  to 
proiccute  his  travels. 

Sir  Wilj\  'Sheart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to  marry.  My 
couuu's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves  her,  and  fhe 
loves  him,  and  they  deferve  one  another ;  my  refblution  is 
to  fee  foreign  parts — I  have  fet  on't — and  when  I'm  fet 
on't  I  nmft  do't.  And  if  thefe  two  gentlemen  would  tra 
vel  too,  I  think  they  may  be  fpar'd. 

Pel.  For  my  part,  I  fay  little — I  think  things  are  beft  off 
cr  on. 

Wit'  J'gad  I  underfland  nothing  of  the  matter — I'm  in  a 
maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-/chool. 

Lady.  Well,  Sir,  take  her,  and  with  her  all  the  joy  I  can 
give  you. 

Mil  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me  ?  wou'd  you  have 
me  give  myfelf  to  you  over  again  ? 

Mir.  Ay,  and  over  and  over  again;  [AV/frj  her  barJ.']  I 
wou'd  have  you  as  often  as>  pollibly  I  can.  Well,  Heaven 
grant  1  love  you  not  too  well,  that's  all  my  fear. 
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Sir  Wilf.  'Sheart,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  toy  after 
you're  married ;  or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  us  have  a 
dance  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  who  arc  not  lovers  may 
have  fome  other  employment  befide-i  looking  on. 

Mir.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Sir  Wilfuil.  What  fiiall 
%vc  do  for  mufic  ? 

Foib.  O  Sir,  fome  that  were  provided  for  Sir  Rowland's 
entertainment  are  yet  within  call-  \A  Dance. 

Lady.  As  I  am  a  perfon  I  can  hold  out  no  longer;— 1 

have  wafted  my  fpirits  fo  to-day  already,  that  I  am  ready 
to  fink  under  the  fatigue  ;  and  I  cannot  but  have  fome 
fears  upon  me  yet,  that  my  fon  Fainall  will  purfue  foms 
defperate  courfe. 

AliV.  Madam,  dWquiet  not  yourfelf  on  that  account  ;  to 
my  knowledge  his  circumftances  are  fuch,  he  muft  of  force 
comply.  For  my  part,  f  will  contribute  all  that  in  me  lyes 
to  a  reunion  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Madam,  {To  Mrs  Fain.] 
let  me  before  thefe  witneflcs  reftore  to  you  this  deed  of 
truft  ;  it  may  be  a  means,  well-managed,  to  make  you  live 
cafily  together. 

From  hence  let  thofe  be  warn'd,  who  mean  to  wed  j 

Left  mutual  falfehood  ftain  the  bridal  bed; 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  coft  may  find, 

That  marriage-frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

[Exeunt  omnfc. 


VOL,  IL 


EPILOGUE. 

A  FTER  our  Epilogue  this  croud  difmiffes, 
•*  *   I'm  thinking  how  this  play'll  be  pull'd  to  pieces. 
But  pray  confider,  e'er  you  doom  its  fall, 
How  hard  a  thing  'twou'd  be  to  plcafe  you  all. 
There  are  fome  critics  fo  with  fplcen  difeas'd, 
They  fcarcely  come  inclining  to  be  pleas'd  : 
And  fure  he  muft  Lave  more  than  mortal  fkill, 
That  pleafes  any  one  againft  his  will. 
Then  all  bad  poets  we  are  fure  ace  foes, 
And  how  their  number  fwells,  the  town  well  knows 
Jn  flioals  I've  mark'd  'em  judging  in  the  pit. 
Though  they're,  on  no  pretence,  for  judgment  fit, 
But  that  they  have  been  damn'd  for  want  of  wit. 
Since  when,  they  by  their  own  offences  taught, 
Set  up  for  fpies  on  plays,  and  finding  fault. 
Others  there  are  whofe  malice  we'd  prevent ; 
.f  uch  who  watch  plays  with  fcurrilous  intent 
To  mark  out  who  by  characters  are  meant. 
And  though  no  perfect  likenefs  they  can  trace, 
Yet  each  pretends  to  know  the  copy'd  face. 
Thefe  with  falfe  glofles,  feed  their  own  ill  nature, 
And  turn  -to  libel  what  was  meant  a  fatire. 
May  fuch  malicious  fops  this  .fortune  find, 
To  think  themfelves  alone  the  fools  defign'd  : 
If  any  are  fo  arrogantly  vain,  -\ 

To  think  they  fingly  can  fupport  a  fcene, 
And  furnifli  fool  enough  to  entertain.  J 

For  well  the  learn'd  arid  the  judicious  know  "\ 

That  fatire  fcorns  to  ftoop  fo  meanly  low,  > 

As  any  one  abftra&cd  fop  to  (how.  J 

Far,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchlefs  face, 
They  from  each  fair  one  catch  fome  different  grace  J 
And  (Lining  features  in  one  portrait  blend, 
To  which  no  fmgle  beauty  muft  pretend ; 
So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expofe 
Whole  belles-aJTemblees  of  coquets  and  beaux, 
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Vincit  urramque  Venus." 

Ov.  Art.  Am.  1.  i. 


THE 


JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS, 


The  SCENE  is  a  landscape  of  a  beautiful  pafture  fuppo- 
fed  on  mount  Ida.  The  fliepherd  Paris  is  feen  feated 
under  a  tree,  and  playing  on  his  pipe;  his  crook  and 
fcrip,  &c.  lying  by  him.  While  a  fymphony  is  playing, 
Mercury  defcends  with  his  caduceus  in  one  hand,  and, 
an  apple.,  of  gold  in  the  other  j  after  the  fymphony  he 
fings. 


MERCURY. 

FROM  high  Olympus,  and  the  realms  above, 
Behold  i  come  the  mcfTenger  of  Jove  ; 
His  dread  commands  L  bear  : 
Shepherd,  arife  and  hear ; 
Arife,  and  leave  a  while  thy  rural  care  5 
Forbear  thy  woolly  flock  to  feed, 
And  lay  afide  thy  tuneful  reed  ; 
For  thou  to  greater  honours  art  decreed. 
far.  O  Hermes,  I  thy  godhead  know, 
By  thy  winged  heels  and  head, 
By  thy  rod  that  wakes  the  dead, 
And  guides  the  fliades  btlow. 
Say  wherefore  doll  thou  feek  this  humble  plain,. 

To  greet  a  lowly  fwain  ? 
What  does  the  mighty  thunderer  ordain?. 

Mer.  This  radiant  fruit  behold, 
More  bright  than  burnifh'd  gold>, 
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Three  Goddcfies  for  this  contend  ; 
See  now  they  defcend, 
And  this  way  they  bend. 
Shepherd,  take  the  golden  prize, 
Yield  it  to  the  brightefl  eyes. 

[Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  arefecn  at  a  dijlance 

in  fever  al  machines. 
Par.  O  ravifhing  delight  ! 
What  mortal  can  fupport  the  fight  ? 

Aias  !  too  weak  is  human  braiuj 
So  much  rapture  to  fuftain. 
I  faint,  I  fall !  O  take  me  hence, 
Ere  ecftacy  invades  my  aking  fenfe. 
Help  me,  Hermes,  or  I  die, 
Save  me  from  excefs  of  joy. 
Mer.  Fear  not,  mortal,  none  fliall  harm  thccj 
With  my  facred  rod  I'll  charm  thee. 
Freely  view  and  gaze  all  over, 
Thou  may'ft  ev>y  grace  discover. 
Though  a  thoufand  darts  fly  round  tltee, 
Fear  not,  mortal,  none  fliall  woui>?  thte. 
In  tivo  f~  Happy  thou  of  hitman  race, 
?*''**'     \G°ds  witn  ttee  would  change  their  place. 
Fans*        "S  With  no  God  I'd  change  my  place, 

(  I -rippy  J  of  human  race.  [Mer. 

[While  a  jimphony  is  playing,  Juno  defc  ends  from  her 

after  tl>e  Jympbony  foe  fir.gi. 
Juno.  Saturnia,  wife  of  thundering  Jove  am  I, 
Belov'd  by  him,  and  emprcfs  of  the  iky ; 
Shepherd,  fix  on  me  thy  wond'ring  fight, 
Beware,  and  view  me  \vtli,  and  judge  aright. 

[Symphony  ftr  Pallai. 
Pal  This  way,  mortal,  bend  thy  eyes, 
Pallas  claims  the  golden  prize: 
A  virgin  goddcfs  frtc  from  (lain, 
And  Quccii  of  arts  and  arms  I  reign. 

[Symphony  for  Veaus,, 
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Ven.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle~fwain, 
Let  not  Venus  fue  in  vain; 
Venus  rules  the  Gods  above, 
Love  rules  them,  and  fhe  rules  Love. 
Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  fwain. 

Pah  Hither  turn  to  me  again. 

Juno.  Turn  to  me,  for  I  am  flic. 

All  three.  To  me,  to  me,  for  I  am  flic. 

Ven.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  fwain. 

Juno  and  Pal.  She  will  deceive  thee. 

Ven,  They  will  deceive  thee,  I'll  never  leave  thee. 

C  Hither  turn  10  me  again. 
Chorus  of     }  fo         f^  I  am  ^ 

all  three.     /  ,_.      '  ,    r     • 

^•Hither  turn  tbee,  gentle  J wain* 

PARIS. 
I. 

Diffracted  I  turn,  but  I  cannot  decide; 
So  equal  a  title  fure  never  was  try'd. 
United,  your  beauties  fo  dazzle  the  fight, 

That  loft  in  amaze,         * 

I  giddily  gaze. 
Confus'd  and  o'erwhelm'd  with  a  torrent  of  light. 

II. 

Apart  let  me  view  then  each  heav'nly  fair, 
For  three  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear; 
And  fince  a  gay  robe  an  ill  ihape  may  difguifc. 

When  each  is  undrcft, 

I'll  judge  of  the  belt, 

for  'tis  nut  a  face  that  muft  carry  tRe  prizr. 
JUNO  jirigs  alone. 

I. 

Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 
Thou  wert  born  o'er  men  to  reign, 
Not  to  follow  flocks  deiigr/d; 
Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

II. 

Crowns  I'll  throw  beneath  thy  feet, 
Thou  on  necks  of  kings  iliall  tread, 
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Joys  in  circles  joys  {hall  meet, 
Which  way  e're  thy  fancies  lead. 

III. 

Let  not  toils  of  empire  fright, 
Toils  of  empire  pleafures  are  j 
Thou  flialt  only  know  delight* 
All  the  joy,  but  not  the  care. 
IV. 

Shepherd,  if  thou'lt  yield  the  prize-,. 
For  the  bleflings  I  beftow, 
Joyful  I'll' afcend  the  ikies, 
Happy  thou  fhalt  reign  below. 

CHORUS* 

Let  Amlitiin  fire  tiny  mi-.'d, 
Thou  "wert  bora  o'er  men  to  reignt 
Not  to  follow  fsck-s  defignd; 
Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

PALLAS  fings  alone* 

I. 

Awake,  awake,  thy  fpirits  raife, 
Wafte  not  thus  thy  youthful  days, 

Piping,  toying, 

Nymphs  decoying, 
Loft  in  wanton  and  inglorious  cafe. 

II. 

Hark,  hark !  the  glorious  voice  of  war 
Calls  aloud,  for  arms  prepare : 

Drums  are  beating, 

Rfccks  repeating, 

Martial  mufic  chajms  the  joyful  air* 
PALLAS  Jit.gs. 

O  what  joys  does  conqueft  yield.! 
When  returning  from  the  field, 

O  how  glorious  'tis  to  fee 
The  godlike  hero  crown'd  with  vi&ory ! 

Laurel  wreaths  his  head  furrounding, 

Banners  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fame  her  golden  trumpet,  founding, 

Ev'ry  voice  in  chorus  join'd. 
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To  me,  kind  fwain,  the  prize  refign, 
And  fame  and  conqueft  fliall  be  thine. 

CHORUS. 
0  low  glorious  'tis  to  fee 
lie  godlike  hero  crown'd  -with  -vittory  !  [Symphony* 

VENUS  ftngs  alone, 
Stay,  lovely  youth,  delay  thy  choice; 
Take  heed  left  empty  names  enthral  thec  ; 
Attend  to  Cytherea's  voice  ; 
Lo !  I  who  am  Love's  mother  call  thee. 
Far  from  thee  be  anxious  care, 
And  racking  thoughts  that  vex  the  great  !• 
Empire's  but  a  gildetl  fnare, 
And  fickle  is  the  warrior's  fate : 
One  only  joy  mankind  can  know, 
And  love  aloae  can  that  beftew.  ^ 

CHORUS* 
One  only  joy ,  &c. 

V  S  Tt  U  8  fings. 

I. 

Nature  fram'd  thee  furc  for  loving, 
Thus  adorn'd  with  ev'ry  grace  ; 
Venus'  felf  thy  form  approving, 

Looks  with  pleasure  on  thy  face. 

II« 

Jiappy  nymph  who  fliall  enfold  thec, 
Circled  in  her  yielding  arms ! 
Should  bright  Helen  once  behold  thee. 
She'd  furrender  all  her  charms. 

III. 

Fairefl  fhe,  all  nymphs  tranfcending, 
That  the  fun  himfelf  has  feen, 
Were  fhe  for  the  crown  contending, 
Thou  wou'd  own  her  beauty's  Queen. 

IV. 

Gentle  fhepherd,  if  my  pleading 
Can  from  thee  the  prize  obtain, 
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Love  himfelf  thy  conqueft  aiding, 
Thou  that  matchlefs  fair  {halt  gain. 

Par.  I  yield,  1  yield,  O  take  the  prize, 
And  ceafe,  O  ccafe,  th'  inchanting  fong; 
All  Love's  darts  are  in  thy  eyes, 
And  harmony  falls  from  thy  tongue. 

Forbear,  O  Goddefs  of  defire, 

Thus  my  ravifli'd  foul  to  move; 

Forbear  to  fan  the  raging  fire, 

And  be  propitious  to  my  love. 

[Here  Paris  gives  to  Venus  the  golden  apple.  Several  Cu 
pids  defcend,  the  three  Graces  alight  from  the  chariot  of 
Venus,  they  call  the  Hours,  who  aflemble,  with  all. the 
attendants  on  Venus.  All  join  in  a  circle  round  her, 
and  fing  the  laft  grand  chorus,  while  Juno  and  Palla* 
afcend.J 

GRAND     CHORUS* 

Hither  all  ye  Graces,  all  ye  lovest 

Hither  all  ye  Hours  tefort; 

Sitting  ffarroivs,  cooing  doves; 

Come  all  lie  train  ef  Venus'  court. 

Siitg  all  the  great  Cylherea's  name; 

Over  etnpiret  over  fame, 

Her  vitfory  proclaim. 

£»«£,  fing  and  fpread  the  joyful  neivs  arcuna, 
The  ^uecn  of  Love,  ii  <%ucen  of  Glory  cro-wifd, 


S     E     M     E      L      E. 


A   N 


OPERA. 


A  natura  difcedimus ;  populo  nos  damus,  nullius  rei 
"  bono  au&ori,  ct  in  hac  re,  ficut  in  omnibus,  incon- 
"  ftantiffimo."  . 

Seneca,  Ep.  pp. 


ARGUMENT 

Introdu&ory  to  the 

OPERA    of    SEMELE. 

AFTER  Jupiter's  amour  with  Europa,  ths 
•^  daughter  of  Agenor  King  of  Phoenicia,  he 
again  incenfes  Juno  by  a  new  affair  in  the  fame  fa* 
mily  ;  viz.  with  Semelt,  niece  to  Europa,  and  daugh 
ter  to  Cadmus  King  of  Thebes.  Semele  is  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  Athamas  ;  which  marriage  is  about 
to  be  folemnizd  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  goddefs  of 
marriages,  when  Jupiter  by  ill  omens  interrupts  the 
ceremony  ;  and  afterwards  tranfports  Semete  to  a 
'private  abode  prepared  for  her.  Juno,  after  many 
circumjlances,  at  length  affumes  the  Jhape  and  voice 
of  Ino,f:Jlfr  to  Seme'e  ;  by  help  of  which  difguife  and 
artful  insinuations,  Jbe  prevails  with  her  to  make  a 
requeft  1o  Jupiter,  which  being  granted,  muft  end  in 
her  utter  ruin. 

This  fable  is  related  in  Ovid.  "Met am.  1.  iii.  but 
there  Juno  is  f aid  to  irnpofe  on  Scmcle  in  the  foape 
of  an  old  woman,  her  nurfe.  It  is  hoped,  the  liberty 
taken  in  fubftituting  Ins  inftsaa  of  the  old  woman 
will  be  excufid :  it  was  done,  becaufe  Ino  is  inter" 
woven  in  the  defign  by  her  love  of  Athamas  ;  to  whom 
JJie  was  married,  according  to  Ovid  j  and,  bscauft 
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&er  character  bears  a  proportion  with  the  dignity  of 
the  other  perfons  reprefenied.  This  reafcn,  it  is  prc- 
fumed>  may  be  allowed  in  a  thing  entirely  fiftiticut  ; 
and  more  efpecially  being  reprefented  under  the  title 
of  an  Opera,  where  greater  abfurdities  are  every 
-day  excufed. 

It  was  not  thought  rcquifite  to  have  any  regard 
either  to  rhyme  or  cqua'ity  nf  meajur'e,  in  the  Ihies  ?f 
tic  dialogue  *&kicb  was  dejigrfd  for  the  recitative 
fiy'e  in  mufic.  for  as  that  ftj'-e  in  r.iujic  is  not  con- 
$11  cd  to  the  J?ric7  observation  of  time  and  meafure, 
which  is  required  in  the  con.^ojitions  of  airs  and  fo" 
natas,  fc  neither  is  it  necejj'ary  that  the  fame  exafl- 
nefs  in  numbers^  rhymes  or  metfure,  Jbould  be  ob- 
ferved  in  words  dejignd  to  be  fet  in  that  wanner*, 
•which  viujl  ever  be  objerved  in  the  formation  cf  odes 
and  fonnets.  Fcr  'what  they  call  recitative  in  inujtct 
is  on-y  a  more  tuneakl*  fp taking*  it  is  a  kind  tfprofe 
in  mufic  \  its  beauty  csnjfjh  in  coming  nearer  nature^ 
and  in  improving  the  natural  accents  of  <\uo.rds  by 
Wore  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones. 


VOL.  II. 


Perfons  Reprefented, 


Jy  PITER. 

CADMUS,  King  of  Thebes. 

ATH  A  M  AS,  a  prince  of  Boeotia,  in  love  with,  and  dcfigncd 

to  marry  Semelc. 
SOMNUS. 
APOLLO. 
CUPID. 
ZE  PHYRS. 
LOVES. 
Shepherds, 
Satyrs. 

JuNd. 

iRfS. 

SLMELE,  daughter  to  Cadmus,  beloved  by,  and  in  IOYT 

with  Jupiter. 

I^o,  fitter  to  Scmele,  in.  love  with  Athamas. 
Shepherdefles. 


Chief  PricHs  of  Juno,  other  Pr^ils  and  Augurg, 


N  E,    B  OE  0  T  J  A. 
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A  C  T    I.        SCENE!. 


The  SCENE  is  the  Temple  of  JUNO,  near  the  altar  is 
a  golden  image  of  the  goddefs.  Priefls  are  in  their  fo- 
lemnities,  as  after  a  facriftce.  newly  offer'd  :  flames  arife 
from  the  altar,  and  the  ftatue  of  Ju  N  o  is  feen  to  boy. 

CADMUS,    A-THAMAS,    SEMELE,    and    I  N  O,     : 

FIRST    PRIEST. 

BEHOLD!  aufpicious  flatties  rife;  , 

Juno  accepts  our  facrifice  ; 

The  grateful  odour  fwift  afcends, 

And  fee,  the  golden  image  bends. 

FIRST    and    SECOND    PRIEST, 

Lucky  omens  bfefs  our  rites, 
And  fuVe  fuccfcfs  fhall -crown  yffbr  lof^esj 

Peaceful  days  and  fretful  nights 
AftenQ  the  panr  thSt  flfe  approves. 
Cad,  Daughter,  obey, 

Hear,  and  obey. 

"With  kind  contenting 

Eafc  a  parent's  care  ; 

Invent  no  new  delay. 
Aiha.  O  hear  a  faithful  lover's  pray'r  j 

On  this  aufpicious  day 
Invent  no  new  delay. 

Rz 
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CADMUS    4«d    A  T  H  4  M  A  *• 

Hear,  and  obey ; 
Invent  no  new  delay 
On  this  aufpicious  day. 

p^rt }  Ah  me! 
What  refuge  now  is  left  me  ? 
How  various,  how  tormenting, 
Are  my  miseries ! 

0  Jove  affift  me. 

Can  Semele  forego  thy  love, 
And  to  a  mortal's  paffion  yield  ? 
Thy  vengeance  will  o'ertake 
Such  perfidy. 

If  I  deny,  my  father's  wrath  I  fear. 
O  Jov,e,  in  pity  teach, me  which  to  chafe, 
fcclfne  me  to  dimply,  or  help  me  to  refu/e, 
Atka.  See,  fhe  blufliicg  turns  her  eyes; 
.     Sec,  with  fighs  her  bofom  panting  : 

If  from  love  thofe  fighs  arife, 
Nothing  to  my  blifs  is  wanting. 

Hymen  hafte,  thy  torch  prepare, 
Love  already  his  has  lighted, 

One  foft  figh  has  cur'd  defpair, 
And  more  than  my  paft  pains  requited, 
Jwo.  Alas!  fhe  yields, 
And  has  undone  me  r 

1  can  no  longer  hide  my  paffion ; 
It  muft  have  vent 

Or  inward  burning 
"Will  con  fume  me» 

0  Athamas 

1  cannot  utter  it      -      

Atka*  On  me  fair  Ino  calls 

With  mournful  accent, 

Her  colour  fading, 

And  her  eyes  o'erflowing* 
Ino.  O  Semele ! 
State.  On  me  ihc  calls, 
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Yet  icems  to-fhun  me  ! 
What  would  my  fitter  > 

Speak 

Jno.  Thou  haft  undone  me. 

Cad.  Why  doft  thou  thos  untimely  grieve^ 

And  all  our  iblemu  rites  prophane  ? 
Can  he,  or  fhe,  thy  woes  relieve  ? 
Or  I  ?  of  whom  doft  thou  complain  ? 
Jno.  Of  all  ?  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vaki. 
Atlna,   Can  I  thy  woes  relieve  I 
Seme.  Can  I  afTwage  thy  pain  ? 

CADMUS,     A  T  H  A  M  A  S,  'and    S  E  ME  L  E. 
Of  whom  doft  thou  complain  ? 
Jno.  Of  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

£J/  lightens,  and  thunder  is  heard  at  a  Ajhnce  ;  then  a  nolfe  of 
ra:n  ;  tb*  fire  hfuddeiily  extinguifiied  aa  the  altar  :  the  CL-ic'* 
Prieft  comes  forward. 

ift  Prieft.  Avert.thefs  omens,  all-ye  pow'rs! 
Some  God  averfe  our  holy  rites  controls, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  fudden  ni|ht,  the  day  expires  I 

Ill-boding  thunder  on  the  right  hand  roll?, 
And  Jove  himfelf  defcends  in  fhow'rs, 
To  quench  our  late  propitious  fires. 

C  H  O  R  .U  5    of    PRIESTS, 
Avert  thefe  omens  all  ye  pow'rs  ! 
ad  Pilejl.  Again  aufpicious  flallies  rife, 

Juno  accept*  our  Sacrifice. 

[Flames  arc  again  kindled  on  the  altar,  and  the  Statue  no.fs» 
3d  Priejl.   Again  the  fickly  flame  decaying  dies  : 
Juno  affcnts,  but  angry  Jove  denies. 

[The  fire  is  again  extinguift>'& 
A  T  H  A  M  A  S    lAptrt.] 
Thy  aid,  connubial  Juno,  Athamas  implores. 

S  E  M  E  L  E    [Apart.] 
Thee  Jove,  and  thee  alone,  thy  bemele  adores* 

[A. loud  chp  'jf  thunder  ;  tkt  altar  finks. 

aft  Ptitjl.  Ceafe,ceafe  your  vows,  'tis  impious  to  proceed j. 

Be  gou>s,  and  ily  this  holy  place  with 

R  3 
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This  dreadful  conflict  is  of  dire  prefage ; 

Be  gone,  and  fly  from  Jove's  impending  rage. 

[All  but  the  Priejh  come  fortvari).  The  fcene  cbfis  on  tbe 
PriejTs,  andfoc-ivs  ta  view  the  front  and  outjide  of  the  Tewple, 
Cadmus  leads  tf/Semele,  At  ttudaats  follow.  Athamas 
fiid  Jno  remain* 


SCENE       IT. 

ATHAMAS.,    I  NO. 

A  T  H  4  M  A  S. 

O  Atharaas,  what  torture  haft  thou  bcarae  I 

And  O,  what  haft  thou  yet  to  bear ! 
From  love,  from  hope,  from  near  pofieffion  torn» 
And  plung'd  at  once  in  deep  defpair. 
Jno.  Turn,  hopelefs  lover,  turn  thy  eyes, 

And  fee  a  maid  bemoan, 
In  flowing  tears  and  aking  fighs, 

Thy  woes  too  like  her  own. 
Alia.  She  weeps  ! 

The  gentle  maid,  in  tender  pityy 
Weeps  to  behold  my  mifery  ! 
So  Semele  wou'ti  melt 
To  fee  another  mourn. 
Such  unavailing  mercy  is  in  beintr  found, 
Each  nymph  bemoans  the  iinart 
Of  every  bleeding  heart, 
But  that  where  fhe  herftlf  inflicts  the  wound* 
7n9.  Ah  me,  too  much  inflicted  ! 
Alba.  Can  pity  for  anothtr's  paia 

Caufe  fucli  anxiety  .' 
Jno.  Cou'dii  tiiou  but  guefs 
What  I  en 

Or  cuuH  I  tt3!  thee 

Thou,  Athamas, 
Woaldftfor  a  while 
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Thy  forrows  ceafe,  a  little  ceafe, 
And  liften  for  a  while 
To  my  lamenting. 
.  Of  grief  too  fen  able 
I  know  your  tender  naturct 
Well  I  remember, 
When  I  oft  have  fu'd 
To  cold,  difdainful  Semele ; 
When  Twith  fcorn  have  been  rejected; 
Your  tuneful  voice  my  tale  would  tell, 

In  pity  of  my  fad  defpair ; 
And  with  fweet  melody,  compel 
Attention  from  the  flying  fair. 
Jjio.  Too  well  I  fee 

Thou  wilt  not  underftand  me. 
Whence  cou'd  proceed  fuch  tendcrnefs  J 
Whence  fuch  companion  ? 
Infennble  !  ingrate  ! 
Ah  no,  1  cannot  blame  thee : 
For  by  effetSts  unknown  before 
Who  could  the  hidden  caufe  explore  ? 
Or  think  that  love  could  a&  fo  ftrange  a  part, 
To  plead  for  pity  in  a  rival's  heart  ? 
dlba.  Ah  me,  what  have  I  heard  ! 

She  does  her  paffion  own. 
JKO.  What,  had  1  not  defpair'd, 

You  never  fhon'd  have  known. 
You've  undone  me ; 
Look  not  on  me ; 
Guilt  upbraiding, 
Shame  invading ; 
Look  not  on  me; 
You've  undone  me  j 
Alha.  With  my  life  I  wou'd  atone 

Pains  you've  borne,  to  me  unknown* 

Ccafe,  ceaie  to  iliun  me. 
JKO.  Look  not  on  me, 
You've  undone  me. 
*  Ccafe  ceafc  to  than  me  ; 
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Love,  love  alone 
Has  bath  undone. 
TnOj  Atba.  Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 

SCENE       Iff. 

{To  them}    Enter    CADMUS    attended* 
C  A  D  M  U  S. 

Ah  wretched  Prince,  doom'd  to  difaftrous  love ! 
Ah  me,  of  parents  mofl  forlorn  ! 
Prepare,  O  Athamas,.  to  prove 

The  fliarpeft  pangs  that  e'er  were  born  : 
Prepare  with  me  our  common  lofs  to  mourn* 
rftba.  Can  /ate,  or  Semele  invent 

Another,  yet  another  pimifhment  ? 
Cad.  Wing'd  with  our  fears,  and  pious  hafle, 

From  Juno's  fan  we  fled; 
Scarce  we  the  brazen  gates  had  pafs'd, 
When  Semele  around  her  head 

With  azure  flames  was  grac'd, 
Whofe  lambent  glories  in  her  trcfTes  play'd. 

While  thus  we  faw  with  dread  furprize, 
Swifter  than  lightning  downwards  tending 
An  eagle  floop'd,  of  mighty  fize, 

On  purple  wings  delceuding  ; 

Like  gold  his  beak,  like  (lars  (hone  forth  his  eyec, 
His  iilver  plumy  breafl  with  fnow  contending: 
Sudden  he  fnatch'd  the  trembling  maid, 
And  foaring  from  our  fight  convey 'd  ^ 
Diffufing  ever  as  he  leficning  flew 
Celeflial  odour,  ancf  ambrofial  dew. 

jttba.  O  prodigy,  to  me  of  dire  portent ! 
J»o.  To  mej  1  hope,  of  fortunate  evcau 
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SCENE      IV. 


jt*1«r  t»  them  the  CHIEF-PR  'EST,   with 
othtr  PRIESTS. 

CADMUS. 

See,  fee  Jove's  Priefts,  and  holy  Augurs  come  : 
Speak,  fpeak,  of  Semele  and  me  declare  the  doom. 
jft  Aug.  Hail  Cadmus,  hail  !  Jove  falutes  the  Thcban  kkig. 
Ceafe  your  mourning, 
Joys  returning, 

Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  (ing. 
ad  Aug.  Endlefs  pleafure,  endlefs  love 

Semele  enjoys  above  ; 
On  her  bofom  Jove  reclining, 

Ufelefs  now  his  thunder  lyes  ; 
To  her  arms  his  bolts  refiguing, 
And  his  lightning  to  her  eyes. 
Endlefs  pleafure,  endiefs  lovs 

Semele  enjoys  above  ; 

i  ft  Priejl.  Hafte,  hafte,  hafte,  to  facrifice  prepare, 
Once  to  the  thunderer,  once  to  the  fair, 

Jove  and  Semele  implore  .- 
Jove  and  Semele  like  honours  fh?.rc  ; 

Whom  gods  admire,  let  men  adore. 
Hafte,  hafte,  hafte,  to  facrifice  prepare. 
CHORUS    of  Priefts    and   Augurs. 
Bail,  Cadmus,  hail!  Jove  falutes  the  Tbeban  king. 
Ceafe  your  mourning^ 
Joys  returning, 
Songs  of  mirib  and  trtuwpb  ftag.  [Eieunt  omnei* 
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A  C  T    II.        S  C  E  N  E    I. 

The  SCENE  Js  a  ptcafant  country,  the  profpecl  is  ter 
minated  by  a  beautiful  mountain  adorn'd  with  woods 
and  water-falls.  JUNO  and  IRIS  defccnd  in  different 
machines.  JUNO  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks ; 
on  a  rain-bow  ;  they  alight  and  meet. 

JUNO. 

T  R  T  S,  impatient  of  thy  ftay, 
•*•  From  Samos  have  I  wing'd  my  way, 
To  meet  thy  flow  return ; 
Thou  koow'ft  what  cares  infeft 

My  anxious  brcaft, . 
And  how  with  rage  and  jealcufy- 1  burn : 

Then  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Iris.  With  all  his  fpeed  not  yet  .the  fun 

Through  half  his  race  has  run, 
Since  I  to  execute  thy  dread  command 

Have  thrice  encompafs'd  feas  and  land, 
Juno,  Say,  where  .is  Semele's  abode  ? 

'Till  that  I  know, 

Though  thou  hadft  on  lightning  rode; 
Still  thou  tedious  art  and  (low. 
Jrh.  Look  where  Citheron  proudly  (lands, 
Bocotia  parting  from  Cecropian  lands  s 
High  on  the  furnmit  of  that  hill, 
Beyond  tire  reach  of  mortal  eyes, 
By  Jove's  command,  and  Vulcan's  flcill,. 
Behold  a  new-erec-led  palace  rife. 

/ 
Tnere  ^rom  mortal  cares  retiring, 

She  re  fides  m  fweet  retreat  ; 
On  her,  pleafur^,  Jove  reciuiring^ 
All  the  loves  and  graces  wait. 
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Thither  Flora  the  fair 

With  her  train  muft  repair, 
Her  amorous  Zephyr  attending, 

All  her  fweets  {he  muft  bring 

To  continue  the  ipring, 
Which  never  muft  there  know  an  ending. 

Bright  Aurora,  'tis  faid, 

From  her  old  lover's  bed 
No  more  the  grey  orient  adorning, 

For  the  future  muft  rife 

From  fair  Semele's  eyes, 
And  wait  'till  flie  wakes  for  the  morning, 

Junt.  No  more I'll  hear  no  more. 

How  long  muft  I  endure  ? 

How  long  mufi  indignation  burning, 
From  impious  mortals 
Bear  this  infoleace  ! 
Awake  Saturnia  from  thy  lethargy ; 
Seize,  deftroy  the  curft  adultrefs. 
Scale  proud  Citherion's  top; 
Snatch  her,  tear  her  in  thy  fury, 
And  down,  down  to  the  flood  of  Acheron 
Let  her  fall,  let  her  fall,  fall,  fall ; 
Rolling  down  the  depths  of  night, 
Never  more  to  behold  the  light. 
If  I  am  own'd  above, 
Sifter  and  wife  of  Jove  ; 
(Sifter  at  leaft  1  fuve  may  claim, 
Tho*  wife  be  a  neglt&ed  name.) 

If  I  th'  imperial  fcepter  fway 1  fwear 

By  hell 

Tremble  thou  univerie  this  oath  to  hear, 
Not  one  of  curft  Agenor's  race  to  fpare. 

Iris.  Hear,  mighty  queen,  white  I  recoiint 
\Vhat  obftacles  you  muft  iurmouat ; 
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With  adamant  the  gates  are  barr'd, 
Whofe  entrance  two  fierce  dragons  guard; 
A,t  each  approach  they  lath  their  forky  (tings, 

And  clap  their  brazen  wings  : 
And  as  their  fcaly  horrors  rife, 
They  all  at  once  difcloie 
A  thoufand  fiery  eyes, 
Which  never  know  repofc. 
'Juno.  Hence  Iris,  hence  away, 

Far  from  the  realms  of  day  ; 
O'er  L-cythian  hills  to  the  Meotian  lake 
A  fpeedy  flight  we'll  take  : 
There  Somnus  I'll  compell 
His  downy  bed  to  leave  and  (ilent  cell  : 
With  noife  and  light  I  will  his  peace  molefl, 
Nor  {hall  he  fink  again  to  downy  reft, 
'Till  to  my  vow'd  revenge  he  grants  fupplies, 
And  feals  with  fleep  the  wakeful  dragons  eyes.  [T%  afceaJ, 

SCENE      II. 

The  SCENE  changes  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
SEMELE;  flie  is  fleeping ;  LOVES  and  ZEPHTRS 
waiting. 

Cup-  See,  after  the  toils  of  an  amorous  fight, 
Where  weary  and  plcas'd,  ftiil  panting  flit  lyes  ; 
While  yet  in  her  mind  flic  repeats  the  delight, 
How  fweet  is  the  (lumber  that  fteals  on  her  eyes  ! 
Come  Zephyrs,  come,  while  Cupid  Tings, 
Fan  her  with  your  filky  wings ; 
New  defire 
I'll  infpire, 

And  revive  the  dying  flames  ; 
Dance  around  her 
While  I  wound  her, 
And  with  pleafure  fill  h«r  drcami. 
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A  dance  of  Zephyrs,  after  -which  Senieie  awakes,  and  rifes. 

Seme.  O  fieep,  why  doft  thou  leave  me  ? 
Why  thy  viiionary  joys  remove  ? 
O  fleep  again  deceive  me, 

To  my  arms  reftore  my  wand'ring  love. 

SCENE       III. 

Two  LOVES   lead  in  JUPITER.    While  he  meets  and 
embraces  SEMELE,  CUPID  fings. 

-Cuf.  Sleep  forfaking, 
Seize  him  waking ; 
Love  has  iought  him, 
Back  has  brought  him  ; 
-Mighty  Jove  tho'  he  be, 
And  tho'  Love  cannot  fee, 
Yet  by  feeling  about 
He  has  found  him  out, 
And  has  caught  him. 
*Sewe*  Let  me  not  another  moment 
Bear  the  pangs  of  abfence. 
Since  you  have  form'd  my  foul  for  loving, 
.No  more  afflict  me 

With  doubts  and  fears,  and  cruel  jcaloufies. 
Jafi.  Lay  your  doubts  and  fears  aiide, 
And  for  joy's  alone  provide ; 
Tho'  this  human  form  I  wear, 
Think  not  I  man's  falfehood  bear. 
You  are  mortal,  and  require 
Time  to  reft  and  to  refpire. 
Nor  was  I  abfent, 
Tho'  a  while  withdrawn, 
To  take  petitions 
From  the  needy  world. 
While  love  was  with  thee 
VOL.  II.  S 
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I  was  prefent ; 
Love  and  I  are  one. 
Seme .  If  chearful  hopes 
And  chilling  fears, 
Alternate  fmiles, 
Alternate  tears, 
Eager  panting, 
Fond  defiring, 
With  grief  now  fainting, 
Now  with  blifs  expiring; 
lf  this  be  love,  not  you  alone, 
But  love  and  f  are  one. 
Both,  lathis  be  love,  not  you  alone, 

But  love  and  I  are  one. 
Seme.  Ah  me ! 

Why  fighs  my  Semele  ? 
What  gentle  forrow 
Swells  thy  foft  bofom  ? 
Why  tremble  thofe  fair  eyes 
With  interrupted  light  ? 
Where  hov'ring  for  a  vent, 
Amidft  their  humid  fires, 
Some  new-form'd  with  appears  : 
Speak,  and  obtain. 
Seme.  At  my  own  happinefs 
I  fight  and  tremble ; 
Mortals  whom  gods  affect 
Have  narrow  limits  fet  to  life, 
And  cannot  long  be  blefs'd. 

Or  if  they  could 

A  god  may  prove  inconflant. 
Jitpi'  Beware  of  jealoufy  ; 

Had  Juno  not  been  jealous, 
I  ne'er  had  left  Olympus, 
Nor  wander'd  in  my  love. 
•Seme.  With  my  frailty  don't  upbraid  me, 
.1  am  a  woman  as  you  made  me, 
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Caufelefs  doubting  or  defpairing, 
Raihly  trufting,  idly  fearing. 

If  obtaining 

Still  complaining; 

If  confenting 

Still  repenting  ; 

Mod  complying 

When  denying, 

And  to  be  follow'd  only  flying. 
With  my  frailty  don't  upbraid  me, 
I  am  a  woman  as  you  made  me. 
Jupi.  Thy  fex  of  Jove's  the  mafler-piece, 
Thou  of  thy  fex  art  moft  excelling. 
Frailty  in  thee  is  ornament, 
In  thee  perfection. 
Giv'n  to  agitate  the  mind, 
And  keep  awake  men's  paffions  5 
To  banifh  indolence, 
And  dull  repofe, 
The  foes  of  tranfport 
And  of  pleafurc. 
Seme.  Still  I  am  mortal, 
Still  a  woman ; 

And  ever  when  you  leave  me, 
Tho'  compais'd  round  with  deities 
Of  loves  and  graces, 
A  fear  invades  me, 
And  confcious  of  a  nature 
Far  inferior, 
I  feck  for  folitude, 
And  fliun  fociety. 

Jupi.  apart.}  Too  well  I  read  hef  meaning, 
But  rnuft  not  underftand  her. 
Aiming  at  immortality 
With  dangerous  ambition, 
She  wou'd  dethrone  Saturnia ; 
And  reigning  in  my  heart 
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Would  reign  in  Heav'n. 
Left  fhe  too  much  explain, 
1  muft  with  fpeed  amufc  her; 
It  gives  the  lover  doable  pain, 

Who  hears  hia  nymph  complain, 
And  hearing  mutt  refufe  her. 
Seme.  Why  do  you  ceafe  to  gaze  upon  me  I 
Why  mufing  turn  away  ? 
Some  other  object 
Seems  raore  pleafing. 
Jupl.  Thy  needlcfs  fears  remove, 
My  faireft,  lateft,  only  love. 
By  my  command. 
Now  at  this  infiant, 
Two  winged  Zephyrs 
From  her  downy  bed 
Thy  much-lov'd  Ino  bear; 
And  both  together 
Waft  her  hither 
Thro'  the  balmy  air. 
Seme.  Shall  I  my  fifter  fee  ! 
The  dear  companion 
Of  my  tender  years. 
Jupz.  See,  flic  appears, 
But  Tees  not  me ; 
For  I  am  vifible 
Alone  to  thee. 

While  i  retire,  rife  and  meet  her, 
And  with  welcomes  greet  her. 
Now  all  this  icenc  iliall  to  Arcadia  turn, 
The  feat  of  happy  nymphs  and  fwains  ; 
There  without  the  rage  of  jcaloufy  they  burn, 
And  tafte  the  fwects  of  love  without  its  paws* 


M       E       L      E. 


S    C    E     N     E       IV. 

JUPITER  retires.  S  EM  ELK  and  IHO  meet  and  embrace. 
The  SCENE  is  totally  changed,  and  fliews  an  open 
country.  Several  Shepherds  and  Shepherdefles  enter. 
SEMELE  and  INO  having  entertained  each  other  in 
dumb  fhew,  fit  and  obfervc  the  rural  fports,  which  end 
the  fecond  AcSb. 

ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

The  SCENE  is  the  cave  of  Sleep.  The  god  of  Sleep  ly 
ing  on  his  bed.  A  foft  fymphony  is  heard.  Then  the 
mufic  changes  to  a  different  movement. 

•       JUNO       and     I   R    I    S. 

JUNO. 

C  OMNUS,  awake. 

Raife  thy  declining  head  ; 
Iris.    Ihyfelf  forfake, 

And  lift  up  thy  heavy  lids  of  lead. 
Sow.  ivak'nig.'}  Leave  me,  loathfome  light ; 
Receive  me,  lilent  night. 
Lethe,  why  does  thy  ling'ring  current  ceafe  ? 
O  murmur,  murmur  me  again  to  peace. 

[Sinks  down  again. 
Jris.  Dull  God,  canftthou  attend  the  waters' fall, 

And  not  hear  Saturuia  call  ! 

Juno.  Peace,  Iris,  peace,  I  know  how  to  charm  him  : 
Pafuhea's  name  alone  can  warm  him. 

JUNO,        I    11    I    S. 
Only  "Love  on  flecp  has  pow'r-j 
O'tr  9.  ds  and  men 
1  'ho'  bom r. us  reign, 
Love  alternate  has  his  hour.  . 
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Juno.  Somnus,  arife, 

Rifclofe  thy  tender  eyes ; 

For  Pafithea's  fight 
Endure  the  light  : 
Somnus,  arife. 
*Som.  rifing.]  More  fweet  is  that  name 

Than  a  foft  purling  ftream ; 

With  pleafure  repofe  I'll  forfake, 

If  you'll  grant  me  but  her  to  foothe  me  av,rak£. 
Juno.  My  will  obey, 

She  {hall  be  thine. 

Thou  with  thy  fofter  pow*r» 

Firft  Jove  {hall  captivate  : 

To  Morpheus  then  give  order, 

Thy  various  minifter, 

That  with  a  dream  in  fliape  of  Semele,. 

But  far  more  beautiful, 

And  more  alluring, 

He  may  invade  the  fleeping  deity ; 

And  more  to  agitate 

His  kindling  fire, 

Still  let  the  fantom  feem 

To  fly  before  him, 

That  he  may  wake  impetuous, 

Furious  in  defire ; 

Unable  to  refufe  whatever  boon 

Her  coynefs  {hall  require. 
Sam.   I  tremble  to  comply. 
Juno.  To  me  thy  leaden  rod  refign, 

To  charm  the  fentineU 

On  mount  Citheron ; 

Then  caft  a  flecp  on  mortal  Ino, 

That  I  may  fcem  her  form  to  wear 

When  I  to  Semele  appear. 

Obey  my  •will,  thy  rod  refigo, 

And  Pafithea  fhall  be  thine. 
Sow.   All  1  muft  grant,  for  all  is  due 
To  Pauihca,  love  and  you. 
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Juno.  Away  let  us  hafte, 

Let  neither  have  reft, 
'Till  the  fweeteft  of  pleafures  we  prove; 
'Till  of  vengeance  poflefs'd 
I  doubly  am  blefs'd, 
And  thou  art  made  happy  in  love. 

[Ex.  Juno  and  Iris. 

[Somnus  retires  vitlin  bis  cave,  tkefcene  changes  to 
Semele'j  apartment, 

SCENE      II. 

S  E  M  E  L  E     alone. 
S  E  M  EL  E. 

I  love,  and  am  lov'd,  yet  more  I  defire; 
Ah,  how  fool i Hi  a  thing  is  fruition  ! 
As  one  paffion  cools,  fbme  other  takes  firCj 
And  I'm  ftill  in  a  longing  condition. 

Whate'er  I  poflefs 

Soon  feems  an  exccfs. 
For  fomcthing  untry'd  I  petition ; 

Tho'  daily  I  prove 

The  pleafures  of  love, 
I  die  for  the  joys  of  ambition. 

SCENE       III. 
Enter   JUNO  as   Ino,    'with  a   mirrour  in  her  hS&d, 

JUNO  [apart.] 

Thus  fhaped  like  Ino, 
With  eafe  I  fhall  deceive  her, 
And  in  this  mirrour  {lie  (hall  fee 
Herfelf  as  much  transform'd  as  me* 
Do  I  fome  goddefs  fee  • 
Or  is  it  bernele  ? 


*  S      E      M      E      L      B: 

Seme.  Dear  filter,  fpeak, 

Whence  this  aftonifhment  ? 
Juno.  Your  charms  improving 
To  divine  perfection, 
Shew  you  were  late  admitted 
Among  celeftial  beauties. 
Has  Jove  confented  ? 
And  are  you  made  immortal  ? 
Seme.  Ah  no,  I  ftill  am  mortal ; 
Nor  am  I  fenfible 
Of  any  change  or  new  perfe&ion. 

JUNO.  [.Giving  her 

Behold  m  this  mirrour 
Whence  comes  my  furprize; 
Such  luflre  and  terrour 
Unite  in  your  eyes, 

That  mine  cannot  fix  on  a  radiance  To  bright ; 
*Tis  unfafe  for  the  fenfe,  and  too  flippery  for  fight. 

S  E  M  E  L  E,  [Locking  i*  tee  glafr, 

O  ecftacy  of  happinefs ! 
Celeftial  graces 
I  difcover  in  each  feature  \ 
Myfelf  I  {hall  adore, 
If  I  perfift  in  gazing; 
No  objc&  lure  bet  ore 
Was  ever  half  fo  pleafing. 
How  did  that  glance  become  me  ? 
But  take  this  flattering  vairroar  from  me. 
Yet  once  again  let  me  view  me. 

Ah  chauning  all  o'er. 
[Offering  i-)e  *l,i/f,  ii'tt-- drs-s  •  her  band  again* 

Here hole,  I'd  have  one  look  more, 

Tho'  that  look  1  were  lu.-:  \/on'd  undo  me. 

J  U  N  O.  '{Taking  the  glaftfrom  her. 

Be  wife  a-     ou  are  beautiful, 
Nor  K».t  i iiis  o'        .unity. 
When  Jove  a        t.s, 
AH  ardeni  ,,*m  dclire, 
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Rcfufe  his  proffer 'd  flame 
'Till  you  obtain  a  boon  without  a  name. 
Seme.  Can  that  avail  me  ? 
Juno.  Unknowing  your  intent, 
And  eager  for  pofieiling, 
He  unawares  will  grant 
The  namelefs  Welling. 
But  bind  him  by  the  Stygian  lake, 
Left  lover-like  his  word  he  break, 
Seme.  But  how  fliall  I  attain 

To  immortality  ? 
Juno.   Conjure  him  by  his  oath 
Not  to  approach  your  bed 
In  likenefs  of  a  mortal, 
But  like  himfelf  the  mighty  thundercr, 
In  pomp  of  majefty, 
And  heav'nly  attire ; 
As  when  he  proud  Saturnia  charms, 
And  with  ineffable  delights 
Fills  her  encircling  arms, 
And  pays  the  nuptial  rites. 
By  this  conjunction 
With  entire  divinity 
You  fliall  partake  of  heav'nly  eflence, 
And  thenceforth  leave  this  mortal  ftatc 
To  reign  above, 
Ador'd  by  Jove, 
In  fpite  of  jealous  Juno's  hate. 
Seme.  Tims  let  my  thanks  be  paid. 

Thus  let  my  arms  embrace  thee; 
And  Avhen  I'm  a  goddefs  made, 
With  charms  like  mine  I'll  grace  thec, 
Juno.  Rich  odours  fill  the  fragrant  air, 
And  Jove's  approach  declare. 

I  luuft  retire 

Seme.  Adieu Your  counfel  I'll  purfue. 

Juno,  apart.']   And  fure  deftrucStion  will  enfue. 
Vain,  wretched  lowl [To  far.J  Adieu, 
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SCENE       IV. 

JUPITER    enters,    offers     to   embrace   S  E  M  E  L  E 
leaks  kindly  en  him,  but  retires  A  little  from  A;'m. 

JUPITER. 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fair, 
Soothe  my  tmeafy  care  : 
Jn  my  dream  late  I  woo'd  thee, 
And  in  vain  i  puriu'd  thee, 

"For  you  lied  from  my  pray'r, 
And  bid  me  defpair. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fair. 
Seme.  Tho'  'tis  ealy  to  pleafe  ye, 

And  hard  to  deny  ; 
Tho'  pofleffing's  a  bJeffing 
For  which  I  could  die, 
1  dare  not}  I  cannot  comply. 
jfufi.  When  I  languish  with  anguifli, 

And  tenderly  figh, 
Cafr'you  leave  me,  deceive  me," 

And  fcornfully  fly  ? 
Ah,  fear  not;  you  mud  not  deny. 
S  E  M  E  I.  E,     JUPITER. 
I  dare  not,  1  cannot  comply. 
Ah  fear  not ;  you  muft  not  deny. 
Jupi*  O  Semele, 

Why  art  thou  thus  infenfible? 
Were  I  a  mortal, 
Thy  barbarous  difdaining 
Would  furely  end  me, 
And  death  at  my  complaining 
In  pity  would  befriend  me, 
Seme.  I  ever  am  granting, 

You  always  complain; 
I  always  am  wanting, 
Yet  never  obtain. 
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Jufi.  Speak,  fpeak  your  defire, 

I'm  all  over  fire. 

Say  wh.it  y  ou  require, 

I'll  grant  it now  let  us  retire. 

Seme.  Swear  by  the  Stygian  lake. 
7»/>i.  By  that  tremendous  flood  I  fwear, 

Ye  Stygian  waters  hear, 

And  thou  Olympus  fhake, 

In  witnefs  to  the  oath  I  take. 

[Thunder  hea^d  at  a  dijlancey  and  underneath* 
Sewe.  You'll  grant  what  I  require ! 
J"pi-  I'll  grant  what  you  require. 
Seme.  Then  caftofFthis  human  fhape  which  you  wear. 

And  Jove.fince  you  are,  like  Jove  too  appear j 

When  next  you  defire  1  fhould  charm  ye. 
.As  when  Juno,  you  blefs, 
So  you  me  mud  carets, 

And  with  all  your  omnipotence  arm  yc. 
Jup'i.  Ah !  take  heed  what  you  pvefs, 

For  beyond  all  redraft, 

Should  I  granlwhat  you  \vifli,  I  {hall'harm  ye. 
Seme.  I'll  be  pleas'd  with  oo  lefs, 

Than  my  wifh  in  excefs : 
Let  the  oath  you  have  taken  alarm  yc  : 

Hafte,  haftc,  and  prepare, 

For  I'll  know  what  you  are; 
Bo  with  all  your  omnipotence  arm  yc. 

SCENE      V. 

She  -withdraws,    J  U  PITER    remains    ftnfive   and   deserted. 

JUPITER. 

Ah  !  whither  is  flic  gone  !  unhappy  fair! 
Why  did  flic  wifli  ? — Why  did  I  raflily  fvrear  ? 

*Tis  part,  'tis  paft  recall, 

She  muft  a  vidlim  fall. 
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Anon,  when  I  appear, 
The  mighty  thunderer, 
Arm'd  with  inevitable  fire, 
She  needs  mu(t  inftantly  expire. 

'Tis  paft,  'tis  paft  recall, 

She  mult  a  vi&im  fall. 
My  fofteft  lightning  yet  I'll  try, 
And  mildeft  melting  bolt  apply  : 
In  vain — for  five  was  fram'd  to  prove 
None  but  the  lambent  flames  of  love. 

'Tis  pad,  'tis  paft  recall, 
TShe  mufl  a  victim  fall. 

SCENE      VI. 
JUNO  appears  In  her  chariot  afcending* 

JUNO. 

Above  mcafure 
Is  the  pleafure 
Which  my  revenge  fupplies. 
Love's  a  bubble, 
Gain'd  with  trouble, 
And  in  pofleffing  dies. 
With  what  joy  fhall  I  mount  to  my  heaven  again, 

At  once  from  my  rival  and  jealoufy  freed  ! 
•The  fvveets  of  revenge  make  it  worth  while  to  reign, 
And  heav'n  will  hereafter  be  heav'ii  indeed. 

[She  afcends, 

SCENE       VII. 

The  SCENE  opening  difcovers  S  E  M  EI.  E  lying  under  a 
canopy,  leaning  peniively.  While  a  mournful  fympho- 
ny  is  playing,  fhe  looks  up. and  lees  JUPITER  defcend- 
ing  in  a  black  cloud ;  the  motion  of  the  cloud  is  flow. 
Flallies  of  lightning  iflue  from  either  fide,  and  thunder 
is  heard  grumbling  in  the  air. 
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Ah  me  !  too  late  I  now  repent 

My  pride  and  impious  vanity. 

He  comes  !  far  oiFhib  lightnings  fcorch  me. 

1  feel  my  life  confuming  : 

I  burn,  I  burn 1  faint — for  pity  I  implore 

O  help,  O  help 1  can  no  more,  [DifS. 

[A*  the  ckud  -which  :0H/az/;iJupiter  is  arrivejjujl  over  tie  canopy 
e/"Semele,  a  fuddcn  and  great  Jlafo  of  Kihttn»g  breaks  forth, 
end  a  clap  of. loud  thunder  h  heard;  -when  at  cue  inftanl  Senic- 
le,  Tilth  the  palace  and  the  whole  prcfcnt  fcenc,  ^/appears,  and 
Jupiter  reefctttds  fiuiftly.  The  fcene  totally  changed  repre- 
fents  a  pica/ant  country,  mount  Git  heron  clof.ng  the  profpctf. 

S     C     E    -N     E       VIII. 

.Eater   CADMUS,   A  T  H  A  M  A  S   and   I  N  O. 
I  NO. 

Of  my  ill-boding  dream 
Behold  the  dire  event. 

CADMAS,      AT  H  AMU  S. 

O  terror  and  aftonifhtnent ! 
Jno.  Hew  was  I  hence  remov'd, 

Or  hither  how  return 'd,  I  know  not  : 
So  long  a  trance  with-held  me. 
But  Hermes  in  a  vifion  told  me 
(As  I  have  now  related) 
The  fate  of  Scmele ; 
And  added  as  from  me  he  fled, 
That  Jove  ordain'd  I  Athamas  fliould  wed. 
Cad.  Be  Jove  in  every  thing  obey'd  \Jnus  their  hands. 
Atha*  Unworthy  of  your  charms,  my  fell"  I  yield; 

Be  Jove's  commands  and  yours  fulfilled. 
Cad.  See  from  above  the  bclhing  clouds  defcend, 

And  big  with  icme  new  wonder  this  way  tend* 
VOL.  II.  T 
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SCENE       IX 

A  bright  cloud  Jt-fctnds  and  rejlr  on  Mount  Citheron,  which 
ilngt  clifcovcrs  A  POLL  o  jlated  in  it  as  the  Cod  of  pro- 


APOLLO. 

Apollo  comes  to  relieve  your  care, 
And  future  happinefs  declare. 
From  tyrannous  love  all  your  forrows  proceed, 
Prom  tyrannous  love  you  fliall  quickly  be  freed. 
A  God  he  fliall  prove 
More  mighty  than  love; 
And  a  fovereign  juice  fhaK  invent, 
Which  antidote  pure 
The  Tick  lever  fliall  cure, 
And  fighing  and  furrow  for  ever  prevent. 
Then  mortals  be  merry,  and  fcorn  the  blind  boy  ; 
'Your  hearts  from  his  arrows  flrong  wine  fliall  defend  : 
Each  day  and  each  night  you  fliall  revel  in  joy, 
For  when  Bacchus  is  born,  love's  reign's  at  an  end. 

CHORUS, 

.Tfotf  mirtah  le  mcrtyy  &t. 

.Dance  of  Satyrs. 

[Exeunt  cmnts, 
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CONG    ERftING 

HUMOUR    IN    COMEDY. 

A 

LETTER. 

DEAR  SIR, 

YOU  write  to  me,  that  you  have  entertained  yourfcff 
two  or  three  clays,  with  reading  feveral  comedies  of 
feveral  authors;  and  your  obfervation  is,  that  there  is  more 
of  Humour  in  our  Engliih  writers,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
comic  potts,  ancient  or  modern  You  deiire  to  kno'.v  my 
opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  my  thought,  of  that  which 
is  generally  called  Humour  in  comedy. 

I  agree  with  yon,  in  an  impartial  preference  of  our  En- 
glifh  writers,  in  that  particular.  But  if  I  tell  you  my 
thoughts  of  Humour,  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  confefs,  that 
what  I  take  for  true  Humour,  has  not  been  fo  often  writ 
ten  even  by  them,  as  is  generally  believed  :  and  fome  \vho 
have  valued  themfelves,  and  have  been  eftcerned  by  others, 
for  that  kind  of  writing,  have  leldom  touched  upon  ir. 
To  make  this  appear  to  the  world,  would  require  n  lors^ 
and  laboured  difcourfe,  and  iuch  as  I  am  neither  abl-e  nur 
\\illing  to  undertake.  But  fuch  little  remarks,  as  may  be 
contained  within  the  compafs  of  a  letter,  a-nd  fuch  unpre 
meditated  thought?,  as  may  be  communicated  between 
friend  and  friend,  without  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the 
•world,  or  letting  up  for  a  dictator,  you  iLail  have  from  me, 
fince  yon  have  enjoined  it. 

To  dci;ac  i'uniour,  pf ih.ips,  were  as  difficult  ss  to  de 
fine  Wit  j  for  iil-.c  t:^L,  i1"  is  of  infinite  variety.  To  cau- 
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nitrate  the  federal  Humour?  of  men,  were  a  work  as  end- 
lefs,  as  to  fum  up  their  ieveral  opinions.  And  in  my  mind 
the  qiul  howircs  lot  fcnlentix,  might  have  been  mure  pro- 
peily  interpreted  of  Humour;  fince  there  arc  many  men, 
of  the  fame  opinion  in  many  things,  who  are  quite  dif 
ferent  in  humours.  But  though  we  cannot  certainly  tell 
uh  it  Wit  iS)  or  what  Humour  is.  yet  we  may  go  near  to 
fhew  fomething  which  is  not  Wit  or  Humour,  a;.d  yet 
often  miftaken  for  both.  And  fince  I  have  mentioned 
"Wit  and  Humour  together,  let  me  make  the  firll  dlfun&ion 
between  them,  and  obferve  to  you  that  Wit  is  oftea  mif- 
taic<  n  tor  Humour. 

I  have  obfervcd,  that  when  a  few  things  have  been  wit 
tily  and  pleafantly  fpoken  by  any  character  in  a  comedy; 
it  has  been  very  ufual  for  thofe,  who  made  their  rematks 
on  a  play  while  it  is  a&ing,  to  fay, tc  Such  a  thing  is  very 
"  humouroufly  fpoken  :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humour  in 
"  that  part."  Thus  the  character  of  the  perfon  fpeaking, 
may  be,  furprizingly  and  pleafantly,  is  miftaken  for  a  cha- 
r.i<L1er  of  humour ;  which  indeed  is  a  character  of  wit.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  comedy,  wherein  there 
are  many  things  humoureufly,  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
pleafantly  fpoken;  and  one,  where  there  are  feveral  cha- 
la&ers  of  Humour,  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular  and  dif 
ferent  humours,  appropriated  to  the  feveral  perfons  repre- 
fented,  and  which  naturally  arife  from  the  different 
constitutions,  complexions,  and  difpofitions  of  men.  The 
faying  of  humourous  things  does  not  diftinguifh  chara&trs  ? 
for  every  perfon  in  a  comedy  may.be  allowed  to  fpeak 
them.  From  a  witty  man  they  are  expected  ;  and  even  a 
fool  may  be  permitted  to  Humble  on  them  by  chance. 
Though  I  make  a  difference  between  Wit  and  Humour; 
yet  I  do  not  think  that  humourous  characters  exclude  wit : 
no,  but  the  manner  of  Wit  fhoiild  be  adapted  to  the  Hu 
mour.  As  for  inftance,  a  character  of  a  fplenetic  and  pee- 
vilh  Humour  fhould  have  a  fatirical  wit.  A  jolly  and 
fanguine  Humour  (liould  have  a  facetious  wit.  The  former 
fljould  fpeak  pufitively ;  the  latter,  carelcfly  :  for  the-former 
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tVbfcrves  and  ^flicws  things  as  they  are;  the  latter  rather 
overlooks  nature,  and  fpeaks  tilings  as  he  would  have 
them;  and  his  Wit  and  Humour  have  both  of  them  a  lefs 
alloy  of  judgment  than  the  others. 

As  Wit,  fo  its  oppofite,  Folly,  "  is  fometimes  miftakea 
**  for  Humour." 

When  a  poet  brings  a  charatfer  on  the  ftage,  comm it- 
ing  a  thoufand  abfurdities,  and  talking  imputinencies, 
roaring  aloud,  and  laughing  immoderately,  on  every,  or- 
rather  upon  no  occafion;  is  this  a  charatfter  of  Humour  ? 

Is  any  thing  more  common,  than  to  have  a  pretended 
comedy,  {  (tuffed  with  fuch  grotefque  figures,  and  farce 
fools  ?  things,  that  either  are  not  in  nature,  or  if  they 
are,  are  monflers,  and  births  of  mifchaace:  and  confe- 
quently  as  fuch,  fheuld  be  (tilled,  and  huddled  out  of  the 
way,  like  footer  kins ;  that  mankind  |m.r/  not  be  fhockcd 
with  an  appearing  poflibility  of  the  degeneration  of  a 
god-like  fptcies.  For  my  part,  I  am  as  willing  to  laugh 
as  any  body,  and  as  eafily  diverted  with  an  object  truly 
ridiculous:  but  at  the  fame  time,  I  can  never  care  for  fee 
ing  things  that  force  me  to  emertain  low  thoughts  of  my 
nature.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  con- 
fcfs  freely  to  you,  1  could  never  look  long  upon  a  monkey, 
"without  very  mortifying  reflections  ;  though  I  never  heard 
any  thing  to  the  contrary,  why  that  creature  is  not  origi 
nally  of  a  diftindt  fpecies.  As  I  do  not  think  Humour 
exclufive  of  Wit,  neither  do  I  think  it  incoufiftent  with 
folly;  but  I  think  the  follies  ihould  be  only  fuch,  as  inens 
humours  may  incline  them  to;  and  not  lollies  intirely  ab- 
ftracted  from  both  humour  and  nature. 

Sometimes,  "  Perfonal  defects  are  mifreprefented  for 
"  humours." 

I  mean  fometimes  characters  are  barbarously  cxpofed 
on  the  ftage,  ridiculing  natural  deformities,  cafual  defects 
in  the  fenies,  and  infirmities  of  age.  Sure  the  poet  mud 
both  be  very  ill-natured  himfelf,  and  think  his  audience 
fo,  when  he  propoics  by  ihewing  a  man  deformed,  or  deaf, 
or  blind,  to  give  them  ua  agreeable  entertainment  j  ami 
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hopes  to  raife  their  mirth,  by  what  is  truly  an  objcifVof 
compafllon.  Bdt  much  need  not  fo  be  faid  upon  this  head 
to  any  body,  efr.-ecially  to  yOd,  who  in  one  of  your  letters 
to  me  concerning  Johnfon's  Fox,  have  jufHy  exccptcd 
againfr.  tin's  immoral  part  of  ridicule  in  Corbaccio's  charac 
ter  ;  and  there  I  muft  agree  with  you  to  blame  him,  whom 
otherwife  I  cannot  enough  admire,  for  his  great  mafrery  of 
true  humour  in  comedy. 

"  External  habit  of  body  isoften  mifraken  for  Humour." 
By  external  habit,  I  do  not  mean  the  ridiculous  drefj 
or  clothing  of  a  character,  though  that  goes  a  good  way 
in  fome  received  characters  :  (but  undoubtedly  a  man's 
humour  may  incline  him  to  drefs  differently  from  other 
people  :)  but  I  mean  a  fingularity  of  manners,  fpeech,  and 
behaviour,  peculiar  to  all,  or  moft  of  the  fame  country, 
trade,  profeflion,  or  education.  I  cannot  think  thai  a 
Humour,  which  is  only  a  habit,  or  difpofuion  contracted 
by  ufe  or  cuftom ;  for  by  a  difufe,  or  compliance  with 
other  cuftoms,  it  may  be  worn  oil",  or  diverfified. 
"  AfTedtation  is  generally  miftaken  for  humour." 
Theft  are  indeed  To  much  alike,  thai  at  a  di (lance,  they 
may  be  miftaken  one  for  the  other.  For  what  is  Humour 
in  one,  may  be  affectation  in  another;  and  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  for  fome  to  affect  particular  ways  of  faying, 
and  doing  things,  peculiar  to  others,  whom  they  admire 

/and  would  imitate.  Humour  is  the  life,  allegation  the 
picture.  He  thai  draws  a  character  of  Affectation  fhews 
Humour  at  the  fecond  hand;  he  at  beft  but  publishes  a 
tranflation.  and  his  pictures  are  but  copies. 

But  as  thefe  two  laft  diftinction.s  are  the  nicefl:,  fo  it 
may  be  mod  proper  to  explain  them,  hy  particular  in  fiances 
from  fome  author  of  reputation.  Humour  I  take,  eiiher 
to  be  born  with  us,  and  fo  of  a  natural  growth;  or  elfe 
to  be  grafted  into  us,  by  fome  accidental  change  in  the 
conflitution,  or  revolution  of  the  internal  habit  of  body; 
by  which  it  becomes,  if  1  may  fo  call  it,  naturalized. 
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Humour  is  from  nature,  Habit  from  cufiom  ;  and  affec 
tation  from  induftry. 

Humour,  fliews  us  as  we  are. 

Habit,  lliews  us,  as  we  appear  under  a  forcible  impref- 
fion. 

Affectation,  fliews  what  we  would  be,  under  a  volunta 
ry  difguife. 

Though  here  T  would  obftrve  by  the  way,  that  a  conti 
nued  affectation  may  in  time  become  a  habit. 

The  character  of  Morofc  in  the  Silent  Woman,  I  take  tcv 
be  a  character  of  humour.  And  I  ehoofe  to  inftance  this 
character  to  you,  from  many  others  of  the  fame  author, 
becaufe  I  know  it  has  been  condemned  by  many  as  unna 
tural  and  farce  :  and  you  have  youiftif  hinted  fome  difiike 
of  it,  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  a  letter  to  me,  concerning 
Ibme  of  Johnfbn's  plays. 

.Let  us  fuppofe  Morofc  to  be  a  man  naturally  fplenetic 
and  melancholy  ;  is  there  any  thing  more  offenfive  to  one 
of  fuch  a  difpofition,  than  noifc  and  clamour  ?  Let  any 
man  that  has  the  fpieen  (and  there  are  enough  in  England) 
be.  judge.  We  fee  common  example*  of  this  humour  ia 
little  every-day.  It  is  ten  to  one,  but  three  parts  in  four 
of  the  company  that  you  dine1  with  are  difcompofed  and 
fcutled  at  the  cutting  of  a  cork,  or  Scratching  a  plate  with 
a  knife  :  it  is  a  proportion  of  the  fame  humour  that  makes 
fuch  or  any  other  noife  offenfive  to  the  perfon  that  hears 
it ;  for  there  are  others  who  will  not,  be  ditluibed  at  all 
by  it.  Well;  but  Morofe,  you  will  fay,  is  fo  extravagant, 
he  cannot  bear  any  diicourfe  or  ccnverfation,  above  a  whif- 
per.  Why,  it  is  his  excefs  of  this  humour,  that  makes 
him  become  ridiculous,  and  quali6es  his  character  for  co 
medy.  If  the  poet  had  given  him  but  a  moderate  propor-» 
tion  of  that  humour,  it  is  odds  but  half  the  audience 
•would  have  fidcd  with  the  character,  and  have  condemned 
the  author,  for  expofing  a  humour  which  was  ntiihei  re 
markable  nor  ridiculous.  Jjcfiucs,  the  diftance  of  the  ftagc 
jcquircs  tilt  figure  reprcifutcd  to  be  fbmething  larg 
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the  life ;  and  fure  a  picture  may  have  features  larger  iir 
proportion,  and  yet  be  very  like  the  original-  If  this  ex- 
actnefs  of  quantity  were  to  be  obferved  in  wit,  as  fome 
•would  have  it  in  humour;  what  would  become  of  thofe 
characters  that  are  defigned  for  men  of  wit  ?  I  believe  if 
a  poet  fhould  ftcal  a  dialogue  of  any  length,  from  the  ex 
tempore  difcourfe  of  the  two  witticft  men  upon  earth,  he 
would  find  the  fcene  but  coldly  received  by  the  town. 
But  to  the  purpofe. 

The  character  of  Sir  John  Daw,  in  the  fame  phiy,  is  a 
character  of  aiTc<Ir.ation.  He  every  where  difcovers  an  af 
fectation  of  learning;  when  he  is  not  only  confcious  to 
himfclf,  but  the  audience  alfo  plainly  perceives,  that  he  is 
ignorant.  Of  this  kind  are  the  characters  of  Thrafo  in 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence,  and  Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Miles 
Ghrt»fus  of  Plautus.  They  affect  to  be  thought  valiant, 
when  both  themfelve«  and  the  audience  know  they  are  not. 
Now  fuch  a  boafting  of  valour  in  men,  who  are  really 
valiant,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  Humour;  for  a  fiery  dii- 
pofition  might  naturally  throw  a  man  into  the  fame  extra 
vagance,  which  is  only  affected  iii  the  chara<5tcrs  I  havs 
mentioned. 

The  character  of  Cob  in  Every  man  in  bis  Humctir,  and 
moft  of  the  under  characters  in  Bartholomew-fair,  difco- 
Ter  only  a  fingularity  of  manners,  appropriated  in  the  fe- 
veral  educations  and  profcilionsof  the  perfons  repreiented. 
.They  are  not  humours,  but  habits  contracted  by  cuftom* 
Under  this  head  maybe  ranged  all  country-clowns,  failors, 
tradefmen,  jockays,  gamefters  and  fuch,  like,  who  make 
ufe  of  cants,  or  peculiar  dialc&s  in  their  feveral  arts  and 
vocations.  One  may  alrnoft  give  a  receipt  for  the*com- 
pofitH.u  of  fuch  a  cliaratSber:  for  the  poet  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  collect  a  few  proper  phrafes  and  terms  of  art, 
and  to  make  the  perfon  apply  them,  by  ridiculous  me 
taphors  in  his  converfation,  with  characters  of  different 
natures.  Some  late  characters  of  this  kind  have  been  ve*y 
facccfsful;  but  in  my  niind  they  may  be  painted  without 
much  art  or  labour  j  lince  they  require  little  more,  thaa 
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a,  good  memory  and  fuperficial  obfervation.     But  true  Hu 
mour  cannot  be  (hewn,  without  a  di flection  of  nature,  and  S 
a  narrow  fearch,  to  difcover  the  iirlr.  feeds,   from  whence 
it  has  its  root  and  growth. 

If  I  were  to  write  to  the  world,  T'fhould  be  obliged  to 
dwell  longer  upon  each  of  thtfe  diilin&ions  and  examples; 
for  1  know  that  they  would  not  be  plain  enough  to  all 
readers.  But  a  bare  hint  is  fufficient  to  inform  you  of 
|he  notions  which  I  have  on  this  fubjcA:  and  I  hope  by 
this  time  you  are  of  ciy  opinion,  that  humour  is  neither 
•wit,  nor  folly,  nor  perfonal  defec>,  nor  afixclation,  nor 
habit;  and  yet,  that  each,  and  all  of  thefe,  hare  been 
both  written  and  received  for  humour. 

I  ihould  be  unwilling  to  venture  even  on  a  bare  defcrip- 
t;on  of  humour,  much  more,  to  make  a  definition  of  it; 
but  now  my  hand  is  in,  I  will  tell  you  what  ferves  me 
inftead  of  either.  I  take  it  to  be,  "  A  fingul.ar  .and  una- 
"  voidable  manner  of  doing  or  faying  any  thing,  peculiar 
*'  and  natural  to  one  man  only;  by  which  his  fpeech  and 
"  actions  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  men." 

.Our  Humour  has  relation  to  us,  and  to  what  proceeds 
from  us,  >as  the  accidents  have  to  a  fubftance;  it  is  a  co 
lour,  tafle  and  fmell,  difTufed  through  all;  though  our 
actions  are  never  fo  many,  and  different  in  form,  they 
are  all  fplinters  of  the  fame  wood,  and  hate  naturally  one 
complexion;  which  though  it  may  be  diiguifed  by  ar£, 
yet  cannot  be  wholly  changed :  we  may  paint  it  with 
other  colours,  but  we  cannot  change  the  grain.  So  the  na 
tural  found  of  an  inflru'ment  will  be  diflinguifhcd,  though 
the  notes  exprefled  by  it  are  never  fo  various,  and  the  di- 
vifions  never  fo  many.  Diffimulation  may,  by  degrees, 
become  more  eafy  to  our  practice;  but  it  can  never  abfo- 
lurely  tranfubftantiate  us  into  what  we  would  fcem:  it 
will  always  be  in  fome  proportion  a  violence  upon  na 
ture. 

A  man  may  change  his  opinion,  but  I  believe  he  -will 
find  it  a  difficulty  to  part  with  hi*  Humour;  aud  there  is 
ajething  more  provoking,  than  the  being  made  fenfible  of 
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that  difficulty.  Sometimes,  one  ihall  meet  with  thofe  wlxo 
perhaps,  innocently  enough,  but  at  the  fame  time  im 
pertinently,  will  afk  the  queflion;  "  Why  are  you  not  merry  ? 
*'  Why  are  you  not  gay,  pleafant  and  chcarful?"  Then  inftcad 
of  anfwering,  could  I  aik  fach  one;  "  Why  are  you  not 
*'  handfome  :  Why  have  you  not  black  tyes,  and  a  better 
"  complexion?"  Nature  abhors  to  be  forced. 

The  tvo  famous  philufophers  of  Ephefus  and  Abdera, 
.have  their  different  fcdts  at  this  day.  Some  weep,  and 
-others  laugh  at  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

I   do   not   doubt    but  you  have    obferved  feveral  men 
laugh  when  they  are  angry;  others  who  are  filent;  fome 
that  are  loud:  yet  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  it   is  the  paflion 
of  anger  which  is  in  itfelf  different,  or  more  or  lefs  in  one 
than  the  other;  but  that  it  is  the  Humour  of  the  man  that 
i»  predominant,  and  urges  him  to  cxprcfs  it  in  that  man 
ner.     Dernonfrrations  of  pleafure  are  as  various;  one  man 
bas  a  humour  of  retiring  from  all  company,  when  any  thing 
has  happened  to  pleafe  him  beyond  expectation;  he  hugs 
himfelf  alone,  and  thinks  it  an  addition  to  the  pleafure  to 
keep  it  fecret.     Another  is  upon  thorns  till  he  has  made 
proclamation  of  it;  and  muft  make  other  people  fenfiblc 
of  his  happinefs,  before  he  can  be  fo  himfelf.     So  it  is 
in  gvief,  and  other  pafliqns.     Demonflrations  of  love,  and 
the  efFects  of  that  pafiion  upon  feveral  humours,  are  infi 
nitely  different ;  but  here  the  Ladies  who  abound  in  fervants 
are  thebeft  judges.    Talking  of  the  Ladies,  mcthinks  fome- 
thing  fhould  b*  obferved  of  the  humour  of  the  fair  fex; 
fince  they  are  fometimes  fo  kind  as  to  furnifh  out  a  cha 
racter  for  comedy.     But  I  muft  confefs  I  have  never  made 
any  obfervation  of  what  I  apprehend  to  be  true  humour 
in  women.     Perhaps  paffion»  are  too  powerful  in  that  fex, 
to  let  humour  have  its  courfe ;  or  may  be,  by  reafon  of 
their  natural  coldnefs,  humour  cannot  exert  itfelf  to  that 
extravagant  degree,  which  it  often  does  in  the  male  fex. 
For  ir -ever  any  thing  does  appear  comkal  or  ridiculous  in 
a  wom^n,  I  think  it  is  little  more  than  an  acquired  folly, 
or  an  ailcclation.     We  may  call  them  the  weaker  fex,  but 
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I  think  the  true  reafon  is,  becaufe  our  follies  are  flronger; 
and  our  faults  arc  more  prevailing. 

One  might  think  that  the  diverlity  of  humour,  which 
tnuft  be  allowed  to  beditTufcd  throughoul  mankind,  might 
afford  endlefs  matter  for  the  fupport  of  comedies.  But 
when  we  come  clofely  to  confider  that  point,  and  nicely 
to  diftinguilh  the  difference  of  humours,  I  believe  we  fliail 
find  the  contrary.  For  though  we  allow  every  man  fome- 
thing  of  his  own,  and  a  peculiar  humour;  yet  every  man 
has  it  not  in  quantity  to  become  remarkable  by  it :  or, 
if  many  do  become  remarkable  by  their  humours,  yet  alf 
thofe  humours  may  not  be  diverting.  f-Tor  is  it  only  re- 
quitite  to  diftinguiih  what  humour  will  be  diverting,  but 
alfo  how  much  of  it,  what  paft  of  It  to  ihew  in  light,  an  1 
what  to  caft  in  fhades ;  how  to  fet  it  of!  by  preparatory 
fcenes,  and  by  oppofing  other  humours  to  it  iu  the  fame 
fcene.  Through  a  wrong  judgment,  fometimes,  mens  hu 
mours  may  be  oppofed  when  there  is  reajly  no  fpecific  dif 
ference  between  them;  only  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
fame,  in  one  titan  the  other,  occasioned  b)  his  having 
more  phlegm,  or  choler,  or  whatever  tl.e  confHfution  is, 
from  whence  their  humours  derive  their  fource. 

There  is  infinitely  more  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjed: ; 
though  perhaps  I  have  already  faid  too  much ;  but  I  have 
faid  it  to  a  friend,  who  I  am  fure  will  not  expofc  it,  if 
he  does  not  approve  of  it.  I  believe  the  fubjecTt  is  entire 
ly  new,  and  was  never  touched  upon  before;  and  if  I 
would  have  any  one  to  fee  this  private  eiTay,  it  flunild  be 
fome  one,  who  might  be  provoked  by  my  errors  in  it,  to 
publifh  a  more  judicious  treatife  on  the  fubjeA.  Indeed  I 
wifli  it  were  done,  that  the  world  being  a  little  acquainted 
with  the  fcarcity  of  true  humour,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  and  {hewing  it,  might  look  a  little  more  favourably 
on  the  labours  of  them  who  endeavour  to  fearch  iuto  na 
ture  for  it,  and  lay  it  open  to  the  public  view. 

I  do  not  fay  but  that  very  entertaining  atid  ufeful  cha 
racters,  and  propei    for  comedy,  may  be   drawn  from  af 
fectations,  and  thofe  other  qualities  which  1  have  endca- 
VOL.  II.  n 
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voured  to  diftinguifh  from  humour  ;  but  I  would  not  \\nvt 
fuch  impoled  on  the  world  for  humour,  nor  efteemcd  of 
\  equal  value  with  it.  It  were,  perhaps,  the  work  of  a  long 
nifc  to  make  one  comedy  true  in  all  its  partSj  and  to  give 
every  character  in  it  a  true  and  diftin&  humour.  There 
fore,  every  poet  muft  be  beholden  to  other  helps,  to  make 
out  his  number  of  ridiculous  characters.  But  1  think  fuch 
a  one  deferves  to  be. broke,  who  makes  all  falic  mufters; 
•who  does  not  fhew  one  true  humour  in  a  comedy,  but  en- 
tertnins  his  audience  to  the  end  of  the  play  with  every 
thing  out  of  nature. 

1  will  but  make  one  obfervation  to  you  more,  and  have 
clone  ;  and  that  is  grounded  upon  an  oblervation  of  your 
owu,  and  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
i>iz.  that  there  is  more  of  humour  in  our  Engliih  comic 
writers  than  in  any  others.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it, 
for  J  look  upon  humour  to  be  almoft  of  Fnglifh  growth  ; 
at  leaft,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  found  fuch  encreafe  on 
any  other  foil.  And  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rea- 
ibn  of  it,  is  the  great  freedom,  privilege,  and  liberty  which 
the  common  people  of  England  enjoy.  Any  man  that 
has  a  humour,  is  under  no  reftraint,  or  fear  of  giving  it 
vent.  They  have  a  proverb  among  them,  which,  may  be, 
•will  fiiew  the  bent  and  genius  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a 
longer  difcourfe  :  "  He  that  will  have  a  May-pole,  fliall 
"  have  a  May-pole."  This  is  a  maxim  with  them,  and  their 
practice  ,is  agreeable  to  it.  I  btlieve  fomethiiigconfiderable 
too  may  be  afcribed  to  their  feeding  fo  much  on  fiefh,  and 
the  groflaefs  of  their  diet  in  general.  But  I  have  done, 
let  the  phyficians  agree  that.  Thus  you  have  my  thoughts 
of  Humour,  to  my  power  of  exprefling  them  in  fo  little 
time  and  compafs  You  xvill  be  kind  to  iliew  me  wherein  I 
Jiave  erred  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  giving  me  in- 
ftiuclion,  fo,  I  think  I  have  a  very  juft  title  to  demand  it 
from  you  ;  being  without  refcrve, 
•f^ly  10.  1605 

To  r  rc.'l  friend,  an&  humble ftrvan', 

WILL,   Co  N  c  A  E  vl. 
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FROM       THE 


OLD    BACHFLOR,     I    LOVE  for  LOVE, 
DOUBLE  DEALER,       MOURNING  BRIDE. 


"  Quern  tecitas  meus  eft  O  Fidentine  lihcllus, 

"  Bed  male  dum  recitas  incipit  efic  tuus."         MART. 

"  GravTter,  et  iniquo  animo,  malcditSla  tua  patercr,  fi  te 
"  fcircm  judicio  magis,  quam  morbo  aninii,  petulemia  ifla 
"  uti.  Scd,  quoniam  in  te  neque  modum,  neque  mode- 
"  ftiam  ullam  animadverto,  refpondebo  tibi  :  uti,  fi  qua:n 
"  malcdicendo  voluptatem  cepifti,  cam  male-audiendo 
"  amittas."  SALLUST-  DECL. 
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MR     COLLIER  '» 

FALSE  and  IMPERFECT  CITATIONS,  &<r. 

1HAVE  been  told  by  fome,  that  they  would  think: 
me  very  fdle,  if  I  threw  away  any  time  in  taking 
notice  even  of  fo  much  of  Mr  Collier's  late  treatife  of  the' 
immorality,  &c-  of  the  Knglifh  ftage,  as  related  tomyfclf, 
in  refpecT:  of  fome  plays  written  by  me:  for  that  his  mali 
cious  and  drained  interpretations  of  my  woids  were  fo  grofs 
and  palpable,  that  any  indifferent  and  unprejudiced  reader 
would  immediately  condemn  him  upon  his  own  evidence,. 
and  acquit  me  before  I  could  make  my  defence. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  -have  been  tax'd  of  lazinefs,  and 
too  much  fecurity,  in  neglecting  thus  Jong  to  da  myfelf  a 
neccflary  right,  which  might  be  effected  with  fo  very  little 
pain?  ;  fmce  very  little  more  is  reqnifite  in  my  vindication 
than  to  repreftnt,  truly  and  at  length,  thofe  paflages 
tvhich  Mr  Collier  has  fliewn  imperfectly,  and,  for  the 
moll  part,  by  halves.  I  would  rather  be  thought  idle  than 
lazy  ;'and  fo  the  la  ft  advice  prevailed  with  me. 

I  have  no  intention  to  examine  all  the  absurdities  and 
fallhoods  in  Mr  Collier's  book  ;  to  ufe  the  gentleman's 
own  metaphor  in  his  preface,  "  An  inventory  of  fuch  a 
'*  ware  houfe  would  be  a  large  work.  '  My  detection  of 
his  malice  and  ignorance,  of  his  fophiftry  and  vaft  aifu-> 
rancc,  will  ly  withir\  a  narrow  compafvtud  only  I  car  a* 
proportion  to  fo  much  of  his  book  ^s  concerns  injfclf*. 
U  3 
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Leaft  of  all,  would  I  undertake  to  defend  the  corrup 
tions  of  the  ftage.  Indeed  if  I  were  fo  inclined,  Mr  Col 
lier  has  given  roe  no  occafion  ;  for  the  greater  pai  t  of  thofe 
example.--  which  he  has  produced,  are  only  demonftrations 
of  his  own  imparity;  they  only  favour  of  his  utterance, 
and  were  fvveet  enough  till  tainted  by  his  breath. 

I  will  not  juftify  any  of  my  own  errors  ;  I  am  fenfible  of 
many  ;  and  if  Mr  Collier  has  by  any  accident  ftumblcd, 
on  one  or  two,  I  will  freely  give  them  up  to  him,  Kullum 
tinquam  ingcn'utm  plncmt  fine  vtma.  But  I  hope  I  have  done 
nothing  that  can  deprive  me.  of  the  benefit  of  my  clergy; 
and  though  Mr  Collier  himfelf  were  the  ordinary,  I  may 
hope  to  be  acquitted. 

My  intention,  therefore,  is  to  do  little  elfe,  but  to  re- 
ftore  thofe  pafiages  to  their  primitive  flation,  which  have 
fuflercd  fo  much  in  being  tranfplanted  by  him  :  J  will  re 
move  them  from  this  dunghill,  and  replant  them  in  the 
field  of  nature;  and  when  I  have  wafhed  them  of  that 
filth  which  they  have  contracted  in  paffing  through  his  very 
clirty  hands,  let  their  own  innocence  protect  them. 

Mr  Collier,  in  the  high  vigour  of  his  obfcenity,  fivft 
commits  a  rape  upon  my  words,  and  then  arraigns  them 
of  immodcfty ;  he  has  barbarity  enough  to  accufe  the  very 
\irgins  that  he  has  deflowered,  and  tomake  fure  of  , their 
condemnation,  ht  has  himfelf  made  them  guilty  :  but  he 
forgets  that  while  he  publifhes  their  ihamc,  he  divulges 
}iis  own. 

II>s  artifice,  to  make  xvords  guiltv  of  profanenefs,  is  of 
the  fame  nature;  for  where  the  exprtiTion  is  unbiaineable 
in  its  own  clear  and  genuine  fignificaticn,  he  enters  into 
it  himfelf  like  the  evil  fpirit ;  he  poflefies  the  innocent 
phrafe,  and  makes  it  bellow  forth  his  own  blafphemies; 
fo  *  "  that  one  would  think  the  muf«r  was  legion  " 

To  reprimand  him  a  little  in  his  own  words,  if  thefc 
pnfiages  produced  by  Mr  Collier  f  are  obfctne  and  profane, 
"  why  were  they  raked  in  aud  difturbed,  unicfs  it  \vcic  to 

*   Coll,  i>.   81.  f  p.  70.  71, 
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'*  conjure  up  vice,  and  revive  impurities  ?  Indeed  Mr  Col- 
"  Her  has  a  very  untoward  way  with  him;  his  pen  has  fuch 
"a  libertine    ftroke,  that   it  is  a-queftion    whether    the 
ct  pra&ice  or  the  reproof  be  the  more  licentious. 

"  He  teaches  thofe  vices  he   would  correiSt,  and   writes 

"  more  like  a  pimp  than  a    p .  Since  the  bufinefs  muft 

"  be  undertaken,  why  was  not  the  thought  blanched,  the 
"  expreffion  made  remote,  and  the  ill  features  caft  into 
"  fhadows  ?"  So  far  from  this,  which  is  his  own  inftruc- 
tion  in  his  own  words,  is  Mr  Collier's  way  of  proceeding, 
that  he  has  blackened  the  thoughts  with  his  own  fmut; 
the  expreffion  that  was  remote  he  has  brought  nearer  ; 
and  left 'by  being  brought  near,  its  native  innocence  might 
be  more  vifible,  he  has  frequently  varied  it,  he  has  new- 
molded  it,  and  ftamped  his  own  image  on  it  ;  fo  that  it  at 
length  is  become  current  deformity,  and  fit  to  be  paid  in 
the  devil's  exchequer. 

I  xvill  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  exorcife  this  evil 
fpirit,  and  whip  him  out  of  my  plays,  'where-ever  I  can 
meet  with  him.  Mr  Collier  has  referved  the  ftory  which 
he  relates  from  Tertullian  *  ;  and  after  his  vifitation  of 
the  play-houfe,  returns,  having  left  the  devil  behind  him. 

If  I  do  not  return  his  civilities  in  calling  him  names,  it 
is  beraufe  I  am  not  very  well  verfed  in  his  Nomenclatures ; 
therefore  for  his  foot-pads,  which  he-calls  us  in  his  preface, 
and  for  his  buffoons  and  Haves  in  the  Saturnalia,  which  he 
frequently  beftow=  on  us  in  the  reft  of  his  book  f,  I  will 
only  call  him  Mr  Collier  :  and  that  I  will  call  him  as  often 
as  I  think  he  (hall  deferve  it. 

Before  I  proceed,  for  method's  fake,  I  muft  premife  Tome 
few  things  to  the  reader,  which  if  he  thinks  in  his  con- 
fcience  are  too  much  to  bt  granted  me,  I  defirc  he  would 
proceed  no  farther  in  his  peri:(alof  thefe  animadverfions, 
but  rfturn  to  Mr  Collier's  chort  view,  &c. 

Fir ft ,  1  defire  that  J  may  lay  down  Ariftotle's  definition 
of  comedy  ;    which  has  bten  the  compafs  by  which  all  the 
comic   poets,  fincc  his    time,  have    fleered    their   courfe. 
*     V.    257.       t  P.   8 1.  65.  175. 
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I  mean  them  whom  Mr  Collier  fo  very  frequently  calls' 
Comedians  ••,  for  the  di(tin<£tion  between  Conical  and  COJT.CC- 
dus,  and  Tra^i'cus  and  Tragoedus  is  what  he  has  not  met 
with  in  the  long  progrefs  of  his  reading. 

Comedy  (fays  Ariftotle)  is  an  imitation  of  the  worfe  fort 
of  people.  Mlftnc-tf  ?av>.oT/pov,  imitattv  pejorum.  lie  does 
not  mean  the  worfe  fort  of  people  in  refpedl  to  their  qua 
lity,  but  in  refpe&  to  their  manners.  This  is  plain,  from 
his  telling  you  immediately  after,  that  he  does  not  mean 
K^T«  T«<rav  xKx/av,  relating  to  all  kinds  of  vice:  there 
are  crimes  too  daring  and  too  horrid  for  comedy.  But 
the  vices  mofl  frequent,  and  which  are  the  common  prac 
tice  of  the  loofer  fort  of  livers,  are  the  fubjec~l  matter  of 
comedy.  He  tells  us  further,  that  they  muft  be  expofed 
after  a  ridiculous  manner  :  for  men  are  to  be  laughed  out 
of  thtir  vices  in  comedy ;  the  buiincfs  of  comedy  is  to  de 
light,  as  well  as  to  inftru<Sr.  :  and  as  vicious  people  are 
made  afhamed  of  their  follies  or  faults,  by  feeing  them  ex 
pofed  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  fo  are  good  people  at  once 
both  warned  and  diverted  at  their  expence. 

Thus  much-  I  thought  necefiary  to  premife,  that  by 
fliewing  the  nature  and  end  of  comedy,  we  may  be  prcpa^ 
red  to  expect  chara&ers  agreeable  to  it. 

Secondly,  since  comic  poets  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of 
comedy,  and  to  the  intent  that  comedy  may  anfvver  its  true 
end  and  purpofe  abovementioned,  to  rcprefent  vicious  and 
foolifh  characters ;  in  confidtration  of  this,  I  defire  that 
k  may  not  be  imputed  to  the  perfuafion  or  private  fenti* 
meets  of  the  author,  if  at  any  time  one  of  thefe  vicious 
chara&er?  in  any  of  his  plays  fhall  behave  himfdf  fooliilily 
cr  immorally  in  word  or  deed.  1  hope  I  am  not  yet  un» 
reafonable;  it  were  very  hard  that  a  painter  fiiould  be 
believed  to  reiemble-a-11  the  ugly  faces  that  he  draws. 

T/i>Y//v,  I  muft  defire  the  impartial  reader,  not  to  con- 
fider  any  exprcflion  or  railage  cited  frcm  any  play,  as  it 
appears  in  Mr  Collier's  book;  nor  to  prifs  any  fentence 
or  cenl'ure 'upon  it,  out  of  its  proper  .-fcene,  or  asiecated 
from  die  character  by  which  it  is  fpcktn;  fux  in*  that 
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place  alone,  and  in  his  mouth  alone,  can  it  have  ita  proper 
and  true  fi gn i flea t ion. 

I  cannot  think  it  reafonable,  bccaufe  Mr  Collier  is  plea- 
fed  to  write  one  chapter  of  immodefty,  and  another  of  pro- 
fanenefs,  that  therefore  every  expreflion  traduced  by  him 
under  thofe  heads,  fhall  be  condemned  as  obfcene  and  pro 
fane  immediately,  and  without  any  further  enquiry.  Per 
haps  Mr  Collier  is  acquainted  with  the  deceptio  zijiis,  and 
prefents  objects  to  the  view  through  a  flained  glafs ;  things 
may  appear  feemingly  profane,  when  in  reality  they  arc 
only  feen  through  a  profane  medium,  and  the  true  colour 
is  diflembled  by  the  help  of  a  fophiftical  vamifh  :  there 
fore,  I  demand  the  privilege  of  the  hiii'eas  corpus  a&,  that 
the  prifoners  may  have  liberty  to  remove,  and  to  appear 
before  a  jufl  judge  in  an  open  and  an  uncounterfeit  light. 

Fourthly,  Bccaufe  Mr  Collier,  in  his  chapter  of  the  pro- 
fanenefs  of  the  frage,  has  founded  great  part  of  his  accu- 
fation  upon  the  liberty  which  poets  take  of  ufing  fomc 
words  in  their  plays,  which  have  been  fbmetimes  employ 
ed  by  the  translators  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  I  defire  that 
the  following  difti  nation  may  be  admitted,  riz.  That 
TV  hen  words  are  applied  to  facred  thing*,  and  with  a  pul- 
pofe  to  treat  of  facred  things,  they  ought  to  be  underlrood 
accordingly  :  but  when  they  are  otherwife  applied,  the 
diverfity  of  the  fubject  gives  a  diverfity  of  fignification. 
And  in  truth,  he  might  as  well  except  againft  the  common 
ufe  of  the  alphabet  in  poetry,  becaufe  the  fame  letters  arc 
neceflary  to  the  fpeliing  of  words  which  are  mentioned  in 
facred  writ. 

Though  I  have  thought  it  requifite,  and  but  reafonable 
to  premife  thefe  few  things,  to  which,  as  to  fo  many  poftu- 
lata,  I  may,  when  occafion  offers,  refer  myfelf ;  yet  if  the 
reader  fhould  have  any  objection  to  the  latitude  which  at 
firft  fight  they  may  feem  to  comprehend,  I  dare  venture 
to  afl'ure  him  that  it  fhall  be  removed  by  the  caution 
•which  I  fhall  ufc,  and  thoft  limits  by  which  F  fliall  reftraitt 
anyfelf,  when  I  {hall  judge  it  proper  for  me  to  refer  t« 
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It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place,  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  very  common  expedient,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
to  recommend  the  instruction  of  our  plays ;  which  is  this. 
After  the  action  of  the  play  is  over,  and  the  delight  of  the 
reprefentatiun  at  an  end  ;  there  is  generally  care  taken, 
that  the  moral  of  the  whole  fhall  be  fummed  up,  and  de- 
•livered  to  the  audience,  in  the  very  laft  and  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem.  The  intention  of  this  is,  that  the  de 
light  of  the  reprefentation  may  not  fo  ftrongly  poilefs  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  as  to  make  them  forget  or  overfee 
the  inftruction  :  it  is  the  laft  thing  faid,  that  it  may  make 
the  laft  impreffion ;  and  it  is  always  comprehended  in  a 
few  lines,  and  put  into  rhyme,  that  it  may  be  eafy  and 
engaging  to  the  memory. 

Mr  Collier  divides  his  charge  againft  the  ftage  into  thefe 
four  heads,  immodefry,  profanenefs,  abufe  of  the  clergy, 
and  encouragement  of  immorality.. 

I  have  yet  written  but  four  poor  plays;  and  this  author, 
•ut  of  his  very  particular  favour  to  me,  has  found  the 
means  to  accufe  them  every  one  of  one  or  more  of  thefe 
four  crimes.  I  will  examine  each  in  its-  turn,  by  his  cita 
tions  ;  and  begin  with  the  plays  in  the  order  that  they  \verc 
written. 

In  his  chapter  of  the  immodefty  of  the  ftage,  he  has  not 
made  any  quotation  from  my  comedies  :  but  in  general, 
finds  fault  with  the  lightnefs  of  fome  characters,  lie  men 
tions  Slightly  *,  and,  I  think,  without  any  accufation,  Be 
linda,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  and  Mifs  Prue  in  Love  fir  Love. 
Mifs  Prue,  he  fays,  is  reprefentcd  "  filly  to  fcreen  her  im- 
"  pudence,  which  amounts  to  this  confeffioja,  that  wo- 
"  men,  when  they  have  their  understandings  about  them, 
*'  ought  to  converfe  otherwife  f."  I  grant  it;  this  is  ia 
truth  the  moral  of  the  character.  If  Mr  Collier  would 
examine  Still  at  this  rate,  we  fhould  agree  very  well.  Belinda 
he  produces  as  a  character  "  under  diforders'of  liberty  {;" 
this  laft  is  what  1  do  not  understand,  and  therefore  defirc 

*  P.    10.       f    P.    "•       t   P.    i*. 
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to  be  cxcufed,  if  I  can  make  no  anfwer  to  it.  I  only  refer 
fhofe  two  ch*ra<Slers  to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial 
reader,  to  determine  whether  they  are  reprefented  fo  as  to 
engage  any  fpec"lator  to  imitate  the  impudence  of  one, 
or  the  affectation  ot  the  other  ;  and  whether  they  are  not 
both  ridiculed  rather  than  recommended. 

But  he  proceeds,  '*  Toe  Doublt-Deakr  is  particularly  re- 
rc  markable.  There  are  but  four  ladies  in  this  pla\ ,  and 
"  three  of  the  biggeft  of  them  are  whores  *."  Thele  are 
very  big  words;  very  much  too  big  for  the  fenfe ;  ior  to 
fey  "  three  of  the  biggeft,"  when  there  are  but  four  in  num 
ber,  is  (lark  nonfenle;  whatever  the  matter  may  be  in  this 
gentleman's  book,  1  perceive  his  (tile  at  leaft  is  admirable. 

Well,  fuppofe  he  had  faid and  the  three  biggelt,  itc. 

for  I  am  fure  he  cannot  part  with  "  biggeft,"  he  ha*  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  it  fo  often  in  the  reft  of  his  book.  But  mark, 
he  gives  us  an  inftance  of  his  big  good  breeding.  "  A 
'*  great  compliment  to  quality,  to  tell  them,  there  is  not 
M  above  a  quarter  of  them  honeft  1"  This  computation  I 
fuppofe  he  makts  by  the  help  of  political  arithmetic.  Ai 
thus  ;  the  fbige  is  the  image  of  the  \\orld  ;  by  the  men  and 
women  teprefented  there,  are  figuitied  all  the  men  aud  wo 
men  in  the  world;  fo  that  if  four  women  are  \l\c\v  i..  on 
the  ftage,  and  .three  of  them  are  vicious,  it  is  as  MUCH  as 
to  fay,  that  three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole  fex  :\c"  ftark 
naught.  He  who  dares  be  fo  hardy  as  to  gain-lay  : ;as 
argument,  let  him  do  it ;  for  my  part,  I  love  to  mcddb  with 
my  match.  It  was  a  mercy  that  all  che  four  WGUHP  were 
not  naught ;  for  that  had  been  maintaining  that  there  wa» 
not  one  woman  ot  quality  honeft.  What  has  Virgii  <:  j  an 
fwer  for  at  this  rate,  in  his  Eneis  ?  where,  for  two  oi  the 
fair  fex  that  do  good,  viz*  Venus  and  tlie  Sybiil,  (for 
C)  belle  and  Andromache  are  but  well-wilhers)  he  iias  the 
following  catalogue,  who  are  always  engaged  in  mifchief, 
•viz.  Juno,  Juturna,  Dido,  her  fitter,  her  nurfe,  an  old 
witch,  Altcto  the  fury,  all  the  Harpies  j  to  thele  you  are 
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reminded  of  Helen  the  firft  incendiary,  Sylvia  is  produ* 
ted  as  a  fecond,  next  Camilla,  then  Amata,  who  defpifed 
the  decrees  of  the  gods;  nay,  poor  Creufa  and  Lavinia  are 
made  fubfervient  to  unfortunate  events.  This  is  BofTu'i 
remark  *,  and  he  fays  that  Virgil,  in  the  chara&ers  of  the 
fei,  has  clofely  obfcrved  the  rule  of  Ariilotle,  who  in  his 
treatiie  of  poetry  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
more  bad  than  good  women  in  the  world;  and  that  they 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  an  epic  poem  ladies  of  quality  may  be  ufed  as  Ari- 
ftotle  pleafes  ;  but  comedy  was  meant  to  compliment,  and 
tickle,  and  flatlet,  and  all  that. 

Here  1  take  the  firft  liberty  to  refer  the  reader  to  my 
firft  propofition.  Mr  Collier,  f  who  talks  with  great  inti 
macy  of  ancient  and  modern  critics,  and  amongft  others, 
mais.cs  familiar  mention  of  Rapin,  has  unluckily  ovcrfeen 
a  particular,  remark  that  ic  made  by  that  learned  critic,  on 
the  :n)provcnieut  of  modern  comedy  by  Moliere,  in  his 
railing  his  ridiculous  ch-ua&ers.  If  he  does  not  know 
where  to  find  it,  I  can  help  him  to  it. 

Les  anciet'S  poetes  comtques  n'ont  que  dts  vai'ets  poif   les  plal- 

fans  de  leur  The  lire;  tt  lss,p!<iifani  clu  Theatre  de  Moliere,  font, 

I(S  '••a'qtiis  et  \e<>  gens  de  q'laiite  :    tes  autres  n'ont  joue  dans   It 

curt-'e,  qtie  la  TIC  bour^eoije  et  commun,  et  Moliere  ajoute  tout 

Pans  et  la  Ct,ur  |. 

Well,  this  may  be  the  French,  and  it  may  be  the  En- 

glifh  breeding;  but  Mr  Collier  affures  me "  This  was 

"  not  the  P.omaii  breeding  jj."    They  ufed  to  compliment 
vice  in  quality  ;  the  gentle  Ftrfius  gives  us  an  inftance  of  it. 

**  Vos  O  Patricius  fanguis.  quos  vivere  fas  eft, 

"  Occipite  caeco,  poilica;  occurrite  fannaz."  Sat.  r. 

But  Perfius  was  a  man  of  quality,  and  perhaps  might 

*    Traite  du  poem  Epique.  L.  4.  Cap.  2. 

t   Vid.  Col.  P.   175. 

t   Rap.  RefUx.  fur  U  poet.  26.  If  P.  riv 
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be  a  little  familiar  with   his  equals.     As  fcr  Juvenal,  he 
kept  his  diftaiice,  and  made  it  as  plain  as  the  fun 

"  Namque  ibi  fortunae  veniam  darmis.  Alea  tu~pis, 
"  Turpe  et  adulterium  mediocrib"s ;  haec  eadem  'Hi 
**  Omnia  cum  faciant,  hilares  nitidique  vocai'jr.r  " 

Satire  it. 

I  am  finely  employed,  to  furnifh  my  adverfary  with  two 
fuch  authorities  againft  myfelf;  hut  reflect! nig  that  Mr  Col 
lier  has  no  great  efteem  for  Juvenal,  who  he  fays,  "  writes 
•*'  more  like  a  pimp  than  a  poet  *,"  it  is  likely  that  he  \vill 
return  me  his  authority,  to  make  the  beft  ufe  that  I  can  of 
it  for  myfelf;  therefore  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  flatc  a 
fhort  qucftion. 

Juvenal,  by  the  help  of  an  irony,  lias  inthefe  three  lines 
*lalhed  the  vices  of  great  perfons  with  more  feverky  than 
he  couM  have  done  by  the  means  of  a  direA  and  point- 
blank  invective.  Mr  Collier  is  f,  in  plain  terms,  for  ha 
ving  compliments  paflVd  on  perfon?  of  quality,  and  neither 
will  allow  their  follies  nor  their  vices  to  be  cipofed.  Now 
the  queftion  that  I  would  afk,  is  only,  which  agrees  bed 
with  the  character  of  a  pimp,  the  fatire  of  Juvenal,  or  the 
complaifance  of  Mr  Collier  ?  In  the  conclufion  of  his  pre 
face  he  is  quite  of  another  opinion;  there  l<  he  coufc/Tes 
"  he  has  no  ceremony  for  debauchery,  for  to  compliment 
"  vice  is  but  one  remove  from  worshipping  the  devil  "  Now 
that  Mr  Collier  compliments  vice  is  plain.  Ergo,  frc. 

This  is  his  own  confefiion,  and  fo  I  leave  him  to  lick 
"himfelf  with  one  of  his  own  abfolutions. 

When  vice  fhall  be  allowed  as  an  indication  of  quality 
and  good-breeding,  then  it  may  alfo  pafs  for  a  piece  of 
good-breeding  to  ^compliment  vice  in  quality;  but  till 
then,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  to  expofe  and  ridicule  it, 
will  altogether  do  as  well. 

*'  The  Double  Dealer  (he  fays),  runs  riot"  upon  feme  oc- 

*Page  /r.  fPage  12,  173,  175, 
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cation  or  other,  "  and  gives  Lord  Touchwood  a  mixture 
"  of  fmut  and  pedantry  to  conclude  with.  *"  For  proof  of 
this,  he  directs  the  reader  in  his  margin  to  the  ?pth  page, 
•\vhjch  is  the  laft  of  the  play.  He  has  made  no  quotation, 
therefore  I  will  do  it  for  him,  and  tranfcribe  what  Lord 
Touchwood  fays  in  that  place,  being  the  concluding;  lines 
a«d  moral  of  the  whole  comedy.  Mcllefont  and  Cynthia  are 
to  be  married,  the  villainies  of  Mafkwell  having  been  de 
tected  ;  Lord  Touchwood  gives  them  joy,  and  then  con 
cludes  the  play  as  follows. 

"  Lord  Touch.  — Be  each  other's  comfort; — let  me  join 
*'  your  hands  —  unwearied  nights,  and  wifhing  days,  at- 
«'  tend  you  both;  mutual  love,  Lifting  health,  and  circling 
**  joys  tread  round  ,cach-bappy  year  .of  your  long  lives. 

"  Let  fecret  vHl.iiny  from  lie  nee  be  warn'd; 

•"  Howe'er  in  private,  mifchitfs  are  conceiv'cl, 

"  Torture  and  fhame  attend  their  open  birth  ; 

*'  Like  vipers  in  the  womb  bafe  treachery  lyes,  "> 

"  Still  gnawing  that  whence  firft  it  did  ariie; 

"  No  fooner  born  bqt  the  vile  parent  dies."  J 

This,  in  Mr  Collier's  polite  phr^afe,  "  is  running  riot 
"  upon  fmut  and  pedantry."  I  hope  this  is  fome  reafon 
for  my  having  laid  down  my  third  proportion ;  where  the 
reader  is  defired  not  to  rely  upon  Mr  Collier's  bare  word, 
but  to  confult  the  original,  before  he  palics  his  cenfure  ou, 
the  Author. 

Before  he  finifhes  his  chapter  of  immodcfty,  he  taxes 
the  Mourning  Kride  with  fmut  and  profanenefs.  If  he  can 
prove  it,  I  muft  of  neceffity  give  up  the  caufe.  If  there 
be  immodefty  in  that  tragedy,  I  muft  con'efs  myfelf 
incapable  of  ever  writing  any  thing  with  modefty  or  de 
cency. 

•'  Had  Ofmyn  (fays  he)  parted  with  .MnK-ria  civilly,  it 
"  had  been  much  better,  that  rant  ol  imut  aud  profane- 

*  Page  27. 
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"  nefs  might  have  been  fpared  f.''  What  he  means  by  ci- 
viliy  Ttnow  I  not,  unliTs  he  means  dully  and  inftnfibly  ; 
neither  civility  nor  incivility  have  any  thing  to  do  \vitii 
paflion.  Where  a  fcene  is  wrought  to  an  excels  of  tender- 
nefs  and  grief,  there  is  no  room  ior  either  rudenefs  or  com- 
plaifance.  Mr  Collier  is  pleafed  to  condemn  the  parting 
of  Ofmyn  and  Almeria,  by  comparing  it  to  the  meeting  of 
Mentlaus  and  Helen;  but  1  mufi.  take  the  liberty  to  tell 
him,  that  meeting  and  parting  are  two  things,  and  efpeci- 
ally  between  two  lovers.  Now  for  the  rant  of  fmut  and 
profanenefs  ; 

Ofm.  "  O  my  Almeria, 

"  What  do  the  damn'd  endure  but  to  defpair, 
11  But  knowing  Heav'n,  to  know  it  loft  for  ever !" 

I  will  not  here  fo  much  as  refer  myfelf  to  my  third  pro- 
pofition,  nor  defire  the  reader  to  trouble  himftlf  To  far  as 
to  look  on  thefe  lines  in  their  proper  fcene  and  place,  tho* 
moft  of  the  foregoing  incidents  in  the  poem  were  contrived 
fo  as  to  prepare  the  violence  of  this  fcene  ;  and  all  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  fcene  wae  laid  as  a  gradation  of  paf- 
fion,  to  prepare  the  violence  of  thefe  exprdHons,  the  lafl, 
and  moft  extreme  of  the  whole,  in  Ofmyn's  part. 

for  once  I  \vill  let  thefe  lints  remain  as  they  are  fet  by 
Mr  Collier,  with  his  own  filthy  foil  beneath,  hemmed  m 
and  fullted  over  with  his  own  fmut.  And  (till  what  is 
there  either  uf  profanenefs  or  immodefty  in  the  expreflion  ? 
Is  not  the  reflection  rather  moral  and  religious  than  other- 
wife  ?  Does  not  the  alluQon  ftt  forth  the  terrors  of  damna 
tion  ?  I  dare  affirm  that  Mr  Collier  himielf  cannot  fo 
tranfpofe  thofe  words  as  to  make  them  fignify  any  thing 
cither  fmutty  or  profane  ;  what  he  may  be  able  to  do  with 
the  letters  if  they  were  disjointed,  1  know  not  ;  I  will  not 
difpute  his  &iJI  in  anagram;  and  if  the  truth  were  known 
1  believe  there  lyes  the-ftrcfs  of  the  proof.  Well,  Ivir  Say- 

t  Pa^  32,  33-  34. 
X  3, 
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grace,  in  the  D  »lle  DeJer,  is  beholden  to  him  foi  hi*  new 
aciufemeut ;  for  the  future  he  fliall  renounce  acroftics  and 
purfae  anagrams. 

*\s  to  what  he  fays  after,  that  thefc  verfes  are  a  iimi* 
litude  drawn  from  the  creed;  I  no  more  undcrftand  if, 
than  he  himfelf  would  believe  it,  though  he  iliould  affirm 
it. 

In  the  reft  of  his  remarks  upon  this  fcene,  his  zeal 
gives  way  to  his  criticifm.  He  had  but  an  ill  hold  of  pro- 
faneoefs.,  and  was  reduced  to  catch  at  the  poetry.  The 
corruption  of  a  rotten  divine  is  the  generation  of  a  four- 
critic. 

He  is  very  merry,  and  a?  he  fuppofes  with  me,  in  laugh 
ing  at  wafting  air.  Waiting,  he  thinks,  is  a  feufelefs  epi 
thet  for  air.  Trulf  J  think  fo  too.  I  will  not  lofe  this  oc- 
cafion  of  coafenting  with  him,  becaufe  he  will  not  afford 
me  any  more;  but  where  does  he  meet  with  wafting  air  ? 
Not  in  the  Mwrain^  Bride,  for  in  that  play  it  is  printed 
wafting  air.  So  that  all  his  aukward  raillery  about  this 
•word,  refie&s  alone  upon  himfcif ;  to  fay  nothing  of  hig 
honefly  in  making  a  falfe  quotation,  or  of  his  becoming 
affurance  in  charging  me  with  his  own  nonfenfe. 

He  proceeds  in  his  unlucky  a:vl  fatirical  I  train,  and 
ridicules  half  a  dozen  epithets,  and  about  as  many  figures, 
which  follow  in  the  fame  fceue,  with  much  delicacy  of 
fine  raillery,  excellence  of  good  manners,  and  elegancy  of 
exprclfion. 

Almeria,  in  the  play,  opprefled  and  finking  beneath 
her  gritf,  adapts  her  words  to  her  poflure,  and  fays  to 
Ofiayn 

r 

"  O  let  us  not  ftipport, 

"  Bat  fi:ik  each  other  lower  yet,  down,  down, 
««  Where  levell'd  low,  6-c." 

14  One  would  think  (fays  Mr  Collier),  (he  was  learning 
"  a  fpaniel  to  fet." 
Learning  a  fpaniel  to  fet!  "  Dekaus  vcrborum  eft  origo 
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"  eloquent! a:, v  is  an  aphoriftn  of  Julius  Casfar,  and  Mi- 
Collier  makes  it  plain.  This  poor  man  does  not  fo  much 
as  underfrand  even  his  own  dog:language;  when  he  lays 
learning,  I  fuppofe  he  means  teaching  a  critic  to  fet,  u 
dainty  critic  indeed  ! 

A  little  before,  Almtria  is  cold,  faint  and  trembling  in 
her  agony,  and  fays, 

— "  I  chatter,  {hake  and  faint  with  thrilling  fears." 

"  By  the  way,  (fays  Mr  Collier,  for  now  lie  is  Mr  Col- 
*c  Her  emphatically)  it  is  a  mighty  wonder  to  hear  a  womau 
"  chatter!  but  there  is  no  jeftiug,  &c" 

Jcfting,  quotha!  what,  docs  he  take  the  letting  a  pun  to 
be  the  breaking  of  a  jtft  ?  a  whip  and  a  bell,  and  away 
•with  him  to  kennel  again  immediately. 

Ay,  now  he's  in  his  element,  as  you  fliall  hear. 

"  This  litter  of  epithets  makes  the  poem  look  like  a 
"  bitch  overftocked  with  puppies,  and  fucks  the  fcene  al- 
*'  mofl  to  fkin  and  bone."  The  companion  is  handfome^ 
I  mufl:  needs  fay ;  but  1  defire  the  reader  to  confider  that  it 
is  Mr  Collier  the  critic,  that  talks  at  thit  odd  rate;  not 
Mr  Collier  the  divine ;  I  would  not  by  any  means,  that  he 
fliould  miftake  the  one  for  the  other. 

If  it  is  necelfary  for  me  to  give  any  reafon  in  this  place, 
why  1  have  ufed  epithets  and  figures  in  this  fcene,  j  will 
do  it  in  few  words,  tirft,  I  deiire  the  rtader  to  remove 
ny  verfes  from  amongft  Mr  Collier's  interlineations  or  fad 
drollery,  and  reinftate  them  in  the  fcene  of  the  play  from 
"whence  they  were  torn.  If  there  is  found  pafDon  in  thoft: 
parts  of  the  fcene  where  thofe  epithets  and  figures  are 
ufed,  they  will  (land  in  need  of  no  vindication;  for  every 
body  knows  that  diicourfes  of  men  in  pailion  naturally 
abound  in  epithets  and  figures,  in  aggravations  and  hyper 
boles.  To  this  I  add,  that  tat  diction  of  poetry  couiifts  ot% 
figures;  by  ,  e  frequent  life  of  bold  and  daring  figures,  it 
is  diftinguifhed  from  prole  and  oratory.  Epithets  are  beau 
tiful  in  poetry,  but  ujake  profe  Unguiflung  and  cold  j  and 
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the  frequent  ufe  of  them  in  profs  makes  it  pretend  too 
xriuch,  and  approach  too  near  to  poetry  *.  'f  figures  and 
epithets  are  natural  to  pafllon  and  if  they  compofe  the 
diiStion  of  poetry,  certainly  tragedy,  which  is  of  the  fub- 
lime  and  fird-rate  poetry,  and  which  ought  every  where  to 
abound  in  paflion.  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  ufe  epithets 
and  figures,  more  efpecially  in  a  fcene  confiding  entiiely 
of  paffion,  and  dill  more  particularly  in  the  mod  violent 
part  of  that  fcene.  Thus  much  to  judify  the  ufe  and  fre 
quency  of  epithets  and  figures  in  the  fcene  above-mention 
ed.  Ay,  but  Mr  Collier  fays,  fome  of  the  figures  there  are 
ftiiF;  he  fays  fo,  I  confefs  ;  but  what  then  ?  Why,  in  an- 
iwer,  I  fay  they  are  not,  and  fo  leave  it  to  be  determ'mcu 
by  better  judges. 

Having  fhewn  that  men  in  paffion  naturally  make  ufe  of 
violent  figures  and  epithets;  I  will  produce  no  Icfs  a  mark 
than  Mr  Collier  himfelf  for  an  example  ;  if  you  would  be 
hold  the  gentleman  beginning  to  fwell,  fee  him  in  page  80, 
there  he  puffs  and  blows,  and  deals  mightily  in  fliort  pe 
riods  ;  at  firft  he  is  fcarce  able  to  breathe,  but  at  length  he 
opens,  and  anon  finds  vent  for  a  very  odd  expreflion.  He 

is  angry  with  fome  play  or  other,   and  fays "  Nature 

*'  made  the  ferment  and  riling  of  the  blood,  for  fuch  occa- 
"  fions."  I  hope  he  fpeaks  figuratively,  or  elfe  I  am  fure 
he  fpeaks  at  lead  profanely;  for  we  know  who  13  meant  by 
"  Nature  in  the  language  of  Chridianity,  and  efpecially 
"  under  the  notion  of  a  maker  f." 

He  difcovers  in  this  expreflion,  that  his  religion  and  his 
natural  philofophy  are  both  of  a  fize.  He  has  declared  the 
very  fource  of  living,  and  the  fpring  of  motion  in  the  me 
chanical  part  of  man,  to  be  no  more  than  the  fountain- 
head  of  follies  and  paflions  ;  and  intimates  very  flrongly, 
that  Nature  made  it  only  for  that  purpofe. 

But  I  think  nothing  that  he  fays  fhould  be  confijered 
ferioufly;  therefore  I  will  proceed,  and  produce  Mr  Col- 
Jier  as  he  Hands  advanced,  both  in  ferment  and  figure. 

•  Arift.  Rhct.  1.  3.  c.  3.  t  v.  p.  72, 
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Ju  p.  84.  he  has  drawn  quotations  from  comedies,  "  that 
*'  look  leekingas  it  were  fromPtfofomrf**,  and  almoftlmell 
**  of  fire  and  brimftone ;  eruptions  of  hell  with  a  witness !  he. 
*'  almoft  wonders  the  fmoak  of  them  Las  not  darkened  the 
"  fun,  and  turned  the  air  to  plague  and  poilbn.  Provoca- 
"  tions  enough  to  arm  all  nature  in  revenge;  to  exhauft  the 
**  judgments  of  Heaven,"  etc.  He  goes  on  with  fuch  terrible 
fluff  for  a  contiderable  while  together.  I  give  this  only  a« 
a  fample  of  feme  of  this  gentleman's  ligurcs. 

Methinks  I  hear  him  pronounce  them  every  time  I  be 
hold  them,  they  are  almoft  noify  and  turbulent,  even  in 
the  print.  In  ihort,  they  are  contagious;  and  1  find  he 
that  will  fpeak  of  them  is  in  great  danger  to  fpeak  like 
them.  But  why  does  Mr  Collier  ufe  all  this  vehemence 
in  a  written  argument:  If  he  were  to  preach,  I  grant  it 
might  be  iieceflary  for  him  to  make  a  noife,  that  he  might 
be  lure  to  be  heaid  :  but  why  all  this  paffion  upon  paper  ? 
judgment  is  never  outragious ;  and  Chriftiauity  is  ever 
meek  and  mild. 

I  have  read  it  fomewhereas  the  remark  of  St  Chryfoftom, 
that  the  prophets  of  God  were  as  much  diflinguiined  from, 
the  prophets  of  the  devil  by  their  behaviour,  as  by  the 
divine  truths  which  they  uttered.  The  former,  gave  oracles 
with  all  mildnefs  and  temper;  the  other  were  ever  bel 
lowing  with  fury  and  madnefs ;  no  wonder  (fays  he)  for 
the  lirft  were  poiTeiTed  with  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  the  lafl 
were  pofieiTed  with  the  devil.  So  the  reaion  is  plain. 

But  I  have  employed  too  much  time  in  digrelling  from 
my  purpofe,  which  is  chiefly  to  vindicate  mylelf;  and 
•only  from  cafual  obfervation,  to  take  notice  of  Mr  Col 
lier's  errors,  as  they  ihall  appeal  blazing  up  and  down  in 
thofe  pages  where  I  am  concerned,  or  others  into  which 
I  may  dip  accidentally,  ia  fearching  for  expreiliom  cited 
from  my  own  plays. 

1  have  done  with  him  in  his  chapter  of  immodefry. 
The  reader  has  feen  his  charge  againfl  the  Mottrmiuf*£rtdtt 
and  is  a  judge  of  the  juftncis  and  ftrength  of  it.  I  con- 
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fcfs  I  have  not  much  to  fay  in  commendation  of  any 
thing  that  I  have  written  :  but  if  a  fair-dealing  man,  or 
a  candid  critic  had  examined  that  tragedy,  I  fancy  that 
neither  the  general  moral  contained  in  the  two  laft  lines, 
nor  the  feveral  particular  morals  interwoven  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  every  principal  character,  would  have  been  over- 
feen  by  him. 

The  reward  of  matrimonial  conftancy  in  Almeria,  of 
the  fame  virtue,  together  with  filial  piety  and  love  to  his 
country,  in  Ofmin ;  the  punifhment  of  tyranny  in  M,  nucl, 
of  ambition  in  Gonfalez,  of  violent  pafTions,  and  unlaw 
ful  love  in  Zara  :  theie  it  may  be  were  parts  of  the  poem, 
as  worthy  to  be  obferved,  as  one  or  two  erroneous  ex- 
prelTions ;  and  admit  they  were  fuch,  might  in  fome  rnea- 
fure  have  attoned  for  them. 

Mr  Collier,  in  his  fecond  chapter,  charges  the  flags 
with  profanenefs.  Almoft  all  the  quotations  which  he  has 
made  from  my  plays  in  tnis  chapter  are  reprefented  falfly, 
or  by  halves;  fo  that  I  have  very  little  to  do  in  their  vin 
dication,  but  to  reprefent  them  as  they  are  in  the  origi 
nal,  fairly  and  at  length;  and  to  fill  up  the  blanks  which 
this  worthy  honeft  gentleman  has  left. 

"  In  the  Old  Batcht kr  (fays  he)  Vainlove  afks  Bellmour, 
'*  Could  you  be  content  to  go  to  heaven  ?  * 

Bell.  "  Hum,  not  immediately,  in  my  confcience  not 
"  heartily 

Here  Mr  Collier  concludes  this  quotation  with  a  dafh, 
as  if  both  the  fenfe  and  the  words  of  the  whole  fentencc 
were  at  an  end.  But  the  remainder  of  it  in  the  play, 

Act  3.  Scene  z.  is  in  theie  words "  I  would  do  a  little 

"  more  good  in  my  generation  firft.,  in  order  to  deferve  it." 

1  think  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is  very  different  from 
the  meaning  of  the  firft  half  of  this  expreilion.  Jt  is 
one  thing  for  a  man  to  fay  pofitively,  he  will  not  go  to 
heaven ;  and  another  to  fay,  that  he  uoti  not  think  him- 
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felf  worthy,  till  he  is  better  prepared.  But  Mr  Collier 
undoubtedly  was  in  the  right,  to  take  ju(t  as  much  as  would 
fcrvc  his  own  turn.  The  (tile  of  this  exprelfion  is  light, 
and  fuitable  to  comedy,  and  the  charad.tr  of  a  wild  de 
bauchee  of  the  town ;  but  there  is  a  moral  meaning  con 
tained  in  it,  when  it  is  not  feprefeuted  by  halves. 

From  Scene  3.  of  the  4th  Act  of  the  fame  comedy, 
he  makes  the  following  quotation.  Fomlkwife  a  jealous 
Puritan  is  obliged  for  fome  time  to  be  abieut  from  hi* 
\vife  : 

Fona.  "  Have  you  throughly  confidered  how  deteftable, 
tf  how  heinous,  and  how  crying  a  fin  the  fin  of  adulttry 
"  is  :  Have  you  weighed  it,  I  lay  ?  for  it  is  a  very  weighty 

*'  fin :  and  although  it  may  lie yet  thy  hulband  mud 

"  alfo  bear  his  part;  for  thy  iniquity  will  fall  upon  his 
"  head."  Here  is  another  daih  in  this  quotation,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  play  to  lee  what  words  Mr  Collier  has 
omitted  ;  and  from  thence  he  may  guefs  at  the  Itrength  of 
his  imagination. 

For  this  quotation,  the  reader  fee*  it  in  the  fame  con 
dition  that  Mr  Collier  thinks  lit  to  fhew  it;  his  notes  up 
on  it  are  as  follow. 

"  This  fit  oi  buiFoonry  and  profanenefs  was  to  fettle  the 
*'  confdcnce  of  young  beginners,  and  to  make  the  terrors  of 
*'  religion  infigniiicant." 

Indeed  I  cannot  hold  laughing,  when  I  compare  his 
dreadful  comment  with  fuch  poor  filly  words  as  are  in  the 
text  :  elpeeiaUy  when  I  icflect  how  young  a  beginner,  and 
how  very  much  a  boy  I  was  when  the  comedy  was  writ 
ten  ;  which  feveral  know  was  feme  years  before  it  was 
acted.  When  1  wrote  it  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  flage  ; 
but  aid  it  to  amuie  my  felf  in  a  How  recovery  from  a  fit 
of  ficknefs.  Afterwards  through  my  indiicretion  it  was 
feen;  and  in  fome  little  time  more  it  was  acted  :  and  I, 
through  the  remainder  of  my  inclifcretion,  fullered  my- 
felt  to  be  drawn  in,  to  the  profecution  of  a  ditliculc  and 
thanklefs  ftudy;  aad  to  be  uivoivtd  in  a  perpetual  wax 
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•with  knaves  and  fools.  Which  reflection  makes  me  retura 
to  the  fubjecV.  in  hand. 

"  Belmour  delues  Lsetitia  to  give  him  leave  to  fwcar  by 
cc  her  eyes  and  her  lips."  Well,  I  am  very  glad  Mr  Collier 
has  fo  much  devotion  for  the  lips  and  eyes  of  a  pretty 
woman,  that  he  thinks  it  profanation  to  fwear  by  them. 
I  will  give  him  up  this,  if  he  pleafes.  To  the  next. 

"  He  kifles  the  (trumpet,  and  tells  her Eternity  was 

"  in  that  moment." 

To  fay  "  eternity  is  in  that  moment,"  is  neither  pro 
fane  nor  facred,  nor  good  nor  bad.  With  reverence  of  my 
friend  the  author  be  if  fpoken,  I  take  it  to  be  flark  non- 
fenfe;  and  I  had  not  car'd  if  Mr  Collier  had  difcover'd  it. 

Something  or  other  he  faw  amifs  in  it,  and  writing  a 
chapter  of  profanenefs  at  that  time,  like  little  Bays,  he 
pop'd  it  down  for  his  own. 

Lstitia,  when  her  intrigue  was  like  to  be  difcovered, 
fays  of  her  lover, 

"  All  my  comfort  lyes  in  his  impudence-,  and,  Heav'a 

"  be  prais'd,  he  has  a  conQJerable  portion." 

This  Mr  Collier  calls  the  "  play-houfe  grace."  It  is  the 
expreflQon  of  a  wanton  and  a  vicious  chara&er,  in  the  di- 
ftrefs  and  confufion  of  her  guilt.  She  is  difcovered  iu 
her  le\ydnefs,  and  fuffered  to  come  no  more  upon  the 
ftagc. 

In  the  end  of  the  laft  act  Sharper  fays  to  Vainlove  r 

*'  I  have  been  a  kind  of  godfather  to  you  yonder  : 

"  I  have  promifed  and  vowed  fome  things  in  your  name, 
**  which  '  think  you  are  bound  to  perform." 

I  meant  no  ill  by  this  allegory,  nor  do  I  perceive  any  ia 
it  now.  Mr  Collier  fays  it  was  meant  for  drollery  on  the 
catechifrn  ;  but  he  has  a  way  of  discovering  drollery  where 
it  never  was  intended;  and  of  intending  drollery  where 
it  can  never  be  difcovered.  So  much  for  the  Old  Batchc- 
lor. 

In  the  Doulle  Dealer  (he  fays)  "  Lady  Plyant  cries  on 
"  Jcfu,  and  talks  fmut  in  the  fame  fentence."  That  excla- 
I  give  him  up  freely,  I  had  rnyfelf  long  fince  cou- 
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tlcmned  it,  and  refolved  to  (hike  it  out  in  the  next  impref- 
fion.  I  will  not  urge  the  folly,  viciouinefs,  or  aiTecTtation, 
of  the  chara&er  to  excufe  it.  Here  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  make  my  acknowledgments  for  a  letter,  which  I  recei 
ved  after  the  publication  of  this  play,  relating  to  this  very 
paiTage.  It  came  from  an  old  gentlewoman,  arid  a  widow, 
as  flic  faid,  and  very  well  to  pafs:  it  contained  very  good 
advice,  and  required  an  anfwer,  but  the  direction  for  the 
(uperfcription  was  forgoc.  If  the  good  gentlewoman  is  yet 
in  being,  I  delire  her  to  receive  my  thanks  for  her  good 
pounfel,  and  for  her  approbation  of  all  the  comedy,  that 
word  alone  excepted. 

That  Lady  Plyant  talks  fmut  in  the  fame  fentence,  lyes 
yet  upon  Mr  Collier  to  prove*.  His  bareatfertion,  without 
an  indance,  is  ^aqt  fufficient.  If  he  can  prove  that  there 
is  downright  fmut  in  it,  why  even  let  him  take  it  for  his 
pains  :  I  am  willing  to  part  with  it. 

His  next  obje<5tion  is,  that  Sir  Paul,  who  he  obferves 
"bears  the  character  of  a  fool,  makes  mention  too  often  of 
the  word  Providence ;  for,  fays  Mr  Collier,  "  the  mean- 
«•  ing  mutt  be  (by  the  way,  that  muji  is  a  little  hard  upon 
*'  me)  that  Providence  is  a  ridiculous  fuperttition;  and 
*'.  that  none  but  blockheads  pretend  to  religion  * ."  What 
will  it  avail  me  in  this  place  to  fignify  my  own  meaning, 
when  this  modefl  gentleman  fays,  I  muft  mean  quite  con 
trary  !  I  am  civilier  to  him  ;  I  take  his  fcnfe  as  he  would 
have  it  underftood  ;  tho'  his  expvefiion  is  exquifite  non- 
fc.nfe;  and  I  humbly  conceive  he  may  mean,  that  "  a  be- 
"  lief  in  Providence  is  a  ridiculous  fuperftition,"  when 
be  fays,  that  "  Providence  is  a  ridiculous  fuperftition." 

"  Lady  Froth  is  pleafed  to  call  Jehu  a  hackney  coach- 
«'  man."  It-id. 

Lady  Froth's  words  are  as  follow "  Our  Jehu  was 

"  a  hackney-coachman  when  my  Lord  took  him.''  Which 
if  ^.s  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  coachman's  name  is  Jehu  : 
and  why  might  it  not  be  Jehu  as  well  as  Jeremy,  or  Abra- 

*  P,  6?. 
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ham,  or  Jofcph,  or  any  other  Jewifh  or  Chriftian  name  ? 
Kriik  dcfires  that  this  may  be  put  into  a  marginal  note  in 
Lady  Froth's  poem. 

This.  Mr  Coliier  fays,  is  meant  to  "  burlefque  the  text, 
'*  and  comment  under  one."  What  text,  or  what  comment, 
or  what  other  earthly  thing,  he  can  mean,  I  cannot  pof- 
fibly  imagine.  Thefe  remarks  are  very  wife;  therefore  I 
fliall  not  fool  away  any  time  about  them. 

Sir  Paul  tells  his  xvife,  "  he  finds  pafiion  coming  upon 
"  him  by  infpiration  *." 

The  poor  man  is  troubled  with  the  fatus,  his  fpleen  is 
pufT'd  up  with  wind ;  and  he  is  likely  to  grow  very  angry 
and  peevifh  on  the  fudden ;  and  defires  the  privilege  to 
fcold  and  <?ive  it  vent.  The  word  infpiration,  when  it  ha* 
divine  prefixed  to  it,  bears  a  particular  and  known  fignifi- 
cation  ;  but  othcrwife,  to  infpire  is  no  more  than  to  brettbf 
into;  and  a  man  without  profanenefs  may  truly  fay,  that 
a  trumpet,  a  fife,  or  a  flute,  deliver  a  mufical  found,  by 
the  help  of  infprration.  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  fourth 
proportion  in  this  cafe.  For  a  difpute  about  this  word, 
would  be  very  like  the  controverfy  in  Ben  Johnfon's 
Bartholomew  Fatr,  between  the  Rabbi  and  the  Puppet;  it  is 
profane,  and  it  is  not  profane,  is  all  the  argument  the 
thing  will  admit  of  on  either  fide. 

"The  \\nble  Dealer  is  not  yet  cxhaufted/'     Hid. 
That  is,  Mr  Collier   is    not  yet  exhaufted;    for   to   give 
double  interpretations  to  fingle  expreffions,   with  a  dcfign 
only  to  lay  hold  of  the  worft,  is  double-dealing  in  a  great 
degree. 

"  Cynthia  the  top  lady  grows  thoughtful  "  Cynthia,  ft 
•feems,  is  the  top  lady  now  ;not  long  fince,  the  other  three 
were  the  three  biggeft  f .  Perhaps  the  gentleman  fpeaks 
as  to  perfooal  proportion  Cynthia'is  the  tailed,  and  the 
other  three  are  the  fatteft  of  the  four. 

Well,  "Cynthia  is  thoughtful,  and  upon  the  queftion 
*'  relates  her  contemplation." 

*  P.  64.  fP.  12. 
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**  Cyn.  I  am  thinking,  that  tho'  marriage  mates  mar* 
'*  and  wife  one  flefh,  it  leaves  them  two  focls." 

Here  he  has  filched  out  a  little  word  fo  flily,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  miffed  ;  and  yet  without  it,  the  words  hear  a  very 
different  figniiicatiou.  The  fentence  in  the  play  is  printed 
thus: "  Tho' marriage  makes  man  and  wile  one  flcili,it  leaver 
"  them  (fli  11)  two  fools."  Which  by  means  of  that  litiic 
word  JIM,  fignifies  no  more,  than  that  if  two  people  were 
fools  before  or  when  they  were  married,  they  would  conti 
nue  in  all  probability  to  be  fools  dill,  and  after  they  were 
married.  Ben  Jo'mfon  is  much  bolder  in  the  firft  fceae  ot" 
his  Barthshmetv  Fair.  There  he  makes  Littlewit  lay  to  his 

wife *'  Man  and  wife  make  one  fool ;"  and  yet  I  do 

not  think  he  defigned  even  that  for  a  jell  either  upon  Ge- 
•nefis  ii.  or  St  Matthew  xix.  I  have  laid  nothing  compa 
rable  to  that,  and  yet  Mr  Collier  in  his  penetration  has 
thought  fit  to  accufe  me  of  nothing  lefs. 

Thus  I  h^Ve  lummed  up  his  evidence  againft  the  Doull: 
Dealer.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  crofs-exa- 
mine  his  witnefles  very  much,  bccaufe  they  arc  generally 
filly  enough  to  detect  themfelves. 

In  Love  for  Love,  Scandal  tells  Mrs  Forefight,  he  will 
"  die  a  martyr  rather  thnn  diiclaim  his  paflum  V  The  word 
imrtyr  is  here  ufed  metaphorically  to  imply  perfeverance. 
Martyr  is  a  Greek  word,  and  figniries,  in  plain  Englifli, 
no  more  than  a  witnefs.  A  holy  martyr,  or  a  martyr 
for  religion,  is  one  thing;  a  wicked  martyr,  or  martyr  for 
the  devil,  is  another  :  a  man  may  be  a  martyr,  that  is, 
witnefs  to  folly,  to  error,  or  impie-ty.  Mr  Collier  is  a 
martyr  to  fcandal  and  falfchood  quite  through  his  book. 
"  This  expreffion,  (he  fays)  is  dignifying  adultery  with  the 
"  ftyle  of  martyrdom  ;n>  as  if  any  word  could  dignify  vice, 
Thefe  are  very  trifling  cavils,  and  I  think  all  of  this  kind 
inay  reafonably  be  referred  to  my  fourth  proportion. 

*  P.  74- 
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"  Jeremy,  who  was  bred  at  the  univerfity,  calls  the  na- 
*•  tural  inclinations  locating  and  drinking,  whorelon 
"  appetites  *." 

Jeremy  bred  at  the  univerfity!  who  told  him  fo  ?  What 
Jeremy  does  he  mean,  Jeremy  Collier,  or  Jeremy  Fetch  ? 
The  laft  does  not  any  where  pretend  to  have  been  bred 
there.  And  if  the  other  would  but  keep  his  own  counfel, 
and  not  print  M.  A.  on  the  title  p;ige  of  his  book,  he 
•would  be  no  more  fufpected  of  fuch  an  education  than  his 
name-fate.  Jeremy,  in  the  play,  banters  the  coxcomb 
Tattle,  and  tells  him  he  has  been  at  Cambridge  :  where 
upon  Tattle  replies 

"  It  is  well  enough  for  a  fejvant  to  be  bred  at  an  uni- 
"  verfity." 

Which  is  faid  to  expofe  the  impudence  of  illiterate  fops, 
who  fpeak  with  contempt  of  learning  and  naiverfitics. 
For  the  word  "  whorefon,"  1  had  it  from  Shakefpeare  and 
Johnfon,  who  have  it  very  often  in  their  tow  comedies; 
and  fomctimes  their  characters  of  fome  Tank  ufe  it.  I  have 
put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  footman  It  is  not  worth  fpeak- 
ing  of.  But  Mr  Collier  makes  a  terrible  thing  of  it,  aud 
compare?  it  to  the  "  language  of  the  Manicheans  who  made 
"  the  creation  to  be  the  work  of  the  dcvii."  After  which 
he  civilly  fclves  all  by  faying,  "  the  poet  was  Jeremy's 
"  tutor,  aud  fo  the  myflery  is  at  an  end."  This,  by  a  pe- 
riphrafis,  is  calling  me  Manichean  :  well,  let  hiva  call 
Hie  what  he  pleafcs,  he  cannot  call  me  Jeremy  Collier. 

His  next  quotation  is  of  one  line  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  eight  more  in  a  fpeech  of  Sir  Sampfon  in  the  fecond  a£t 
of  this  comedy  :  he  rcprefents  it  as  an  aphorifni  by  iticlf, 
and  without  any  regard  to  what  either  precedes  or  follows 
it.  I  defirc  to  be  excufed  from  tranfcribing  the  whole 
fcene  or  fpeech.  I  refer  to  my  third  proportion,  and  de- 
fire  the  reader  to  view  it  in  its  place.  Mr  Collier's  cita 
tion  is , — r"  Nature  has  been  provident  only  to  bears 

*'  and  fpiders."  I  beg  the  reader  to  perufe  that  feme, 

»  Ibid. 
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and  then  to  look  into  the  ispth  Pfalm,  becaufe  Mr  Collier 
fay;,  it  is  paraphrafed  by  me  in  this  place.  1  wonder  hew 
fuch  remote  wickednefs  can  enter  into  a  man's  head.  I 
dare  affirm  the  fcene  has  no  more  refemblance  of  the  Pfalm, 
than  Mr  Collier  has  of  the  chara&er  of  a  Chriftian  pried, 
which  he  gives  us  in  page  13,7,  118,  of  his  own  book. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  third  act,  Scandal  has  occauon 
to  Hatter  old  Forcfight.  He  talks  to  him,  and  humouis 
him  in  the  cant  of  his  own  character,  recites  quotations  ia 
favour  of  aftrology,  and  tells  him  thewifeftmen  have  beta 

beholden  to  that  fcience  * 

'*  Solomon  (fays  he)  was  wife,  but  how?  By  his  judge- 
"  ment  in  aftrology.''  So  fays  Pineda  in  his  third  book 
and  eighth  chapter.  But  the  quotation  of  the  authority  is 
omitted  by  Mr  Collier,  either  becaufe  he  would  reprefeut 
it  as  my  own  obftrvation  to  ridicule  the  wifdoin  of  Solo 
mon,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  was  indeed  ignorant  that  it  be 
longed  to  any  body  elfe. 

The  words  which  gave  me  the  hint  are,  as  above  cited. 
Pin.  de  rebus  Salam. 

"  Ilium  judiciariam  aftrologiam  calluifle  circa 

'*  naturalia,  circa  iucliuationes  hominum,  etc." 

Does  Mr  Collier  believe  in  pn/gnoflications  from  judi 
cial  altrology  ?  does  he  think  that  Solomon  had  his  wifdoin 
only  from  thence?  If  he  does  not,  why  will  lie  not  permit 
the  fuperftitions  growing  from  that  fcience  to  be  expoftd  ? 
Why  will  he  not  uudcriland  that  the  expoSng  them,  in 
this  place  and  manner,  does  not  ridicule  the  •\viiidom  of 
Solomon,  but  the  folly  of  Furelight  ? 

Scandal,  he  (ays,  continues  his  banter,  and  fays,  "  The 
"  wife  men  of  the  Kaft  owed  their  inftrutStion  to  a  fbr, 
*«  which  is  rightly  obferved  by  Gregory  the  great,  in  fa- 
*'  vour  of  aftrology  " 

Scandal,  indeed,  banters  Forefight,  but  he  does  not  ban 
ter  the  audience,  in  mentioning  Gregory  the  Great :  take 
his  own  words. 
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*'  Deus  accommodarc  ad  eorum  fcienriam  docuit,  ut  qui 
"  in  {rellarum  obfervatione  verfabantur  ex  (kills 
*'  Chriftum  different." 

The  reft  of  the  banter  is  what  Scandal  relates  from  AI- 
bertus  Magnus,  who  makes  it  the  mod  "  valuable  fcience, 
"  becaufe  it  teaches  us  to  couHdcr  the  caufation  of  caufes 
*'  in  the-caufes  of  things." 

I  am  but  a  bare  tranflator  in   this-  place  :  for  example. 
-•    •  "  Nos  habemus   unam   fcientiam   mathematicam, 
"  quz  docet  nos  in  reruna  caufis  caufationcm  caufa- 
'•'  rum  coniiderare  *." 

Is  not  all  this  fluff,  and  fit  to  be  expofcd  ?  yet  thefe,  and 
fome  other  like  fayings,  have  I  fometimes  met  with  as  au 
thorities  in  vindication  of  judicial  aftrology. 

In  page  j6.  Mr  Collier  is  very  angry  that  Sir  Sampfon 
has  not  another  name;  becaufe  Sampibn  is  a  name  in  the 
Old  Teflament. 

He  fays,  it  is  burlefquing  the  Sacred  Hifloiy,  for  Sir 
Sampfon  to  boaft  of  his  ftrength  ;  becaufe  Sampfon  in  the 
Old  Teftament  is  faid  to  be  very  ftrong.  The  reft  that  he 
quarrels  At  is  a  metaphorical  exprefTion  or  two,  of  lefs  con«- 
^deration  if  poUible  than  any  of  his  former  cavils. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  fcene,  which  is  the  laft  in  the 
play  :  and  for  an  anfwcr  to  what  has  before  been  faid  on 
the  word  mattyr.  When  I  read  in  this  page  thefe  words 

cf  Mr  Collier "  to  draw  towards  an  end  of  this  play," 

I  thought  he  had  no  more  to  fay  to  it;  but  his  method 
is  fo  admirable,  that  he  never  knows  whert  to  begin,  nor 
\vhen  to  make  an  end.  Five  or  fix  pages  farther  1  find 
another  of  his  remarks. 

In  Love  for  Live,  Valentine  fays,   "  I  am   truth  f." 

If  the  reader  pleafes  to  confult  the  fourth  adt  of  that 
comedy,  he  will  there  find  a  fcene,  wherein  Valentine 
counterfeits  roadnefs. 

One  reafon  of  his  counterfeiting  in  that  manner,  is, 

*   Albert.   Mag.   Torn.  5.  P.  659-       t  Coll.  9.  83. 
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that  it  conduces  fomewhat  to  the  defign  and  end  of  the 
play.  Another  reafon  is,  that  it  makes  a  variation  of  the 
character ;  and  has  the  lame  effect  in  the  dialogue  of  ths 
play,  as  if  a  new  character  were  introduced.  A  third  ufe 
of  this  pretended  madnefs  is,  that  it  gives  liberty  to  fatire, 
and  authorises  a  bluntnefs,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  a  breach  in  the  manners  of  the  character.  Madmen 
have  generally  fame  one  expreffion  which  they  ufc  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  Valentine,  to  prepare  his  fa- 
tire,  fixes  cm  one  which  may  give  us  to  underftand,  that 
he  will  fpeak  nothing  but  truth ;  and  fo  before  and  aftes 

mofl  of  his' observations  fays "  i  am  truth."     For 

example  ;  Forefight  aiks  him> 

"  What  will  be  done  at  court  ? 

VaL  "  Scandal  will  tell  you ^1  am  truth,   I  neves 

**  come  there." 

I  had  at  firft  made  him  fay,  "  I  am  Tom-tell-troth ;"  but 
the  found  and  meannefs  of  the  expreflion  difpleafed  me  j 
and  I  altered  it  for  one  {hotter,  that  might  lignify  the  fame 
thing.  What  a- charitable  and  Chriftia-n-like  conftructiori 
my  dear  friend  Mr  Collier  has  given  to  this  exprcfiion,  is 
fit  only  to  be  ften  in  his  own  book;  and  thither  I  refer- 
the  reader  :  I  will  only  repeat  his  remark  as  it  perfonally 

aims  at  me "  Now  a  poet,  that  had  not  been  fmitten, 

«*  with  the  plcafure  of  blafpheiny,  would  not  have  furnifhed 
«*  frenzy  with  infpiration,  etc."  Now  1  fay,  a  prieft,  who- 
was  not  himfelf  furnilhed  with  frenzy  itnlead  of  infpira 
tion,  would  never  have  miftaken  one  for  the  other, 

In  his  next  chapter  he  charges  the  llage  with  the  abufe 
of  the  clergy  He  quotes  me  fo  little  in  this  chapter,  and- 
has  fo  little  reafon  even  for  that  little,  that- it  is  hardly: 
worth  examining. 

The  OU  BuibJor  has  a  throw  (as  he  calls  it)  at  the 
di  Hen  ting  minifters  *. 

Now  his  tlirow,  in  his  own  words,  amounts  to  no  more, 
than  that  a  pimp  provides  the  habit  of  a  dificnting*  miai*»: 

*  P.    lot. 
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fter,  as  the  fafeft  difguife  to  conceal  a  whoremafrei' : 
which  is  rather  a  compliment  than  au  affront  to  the  ha 
bit. 

"  Barn  aby  calls  another  of  that  character  Mr  Prig."  Calls 
him  Mr  Prig?  Why,  what  if  his  name  were  Mr  Prig?  Or 
•what  if  he  were  not  ?  This  is  furioufly  fimple  !  "  FondLe- 
"  wife,  to  hook  in  the  Church  of  tngland  into  the  abufe, 
"  tacks  a  chaplain  to  the  end  of  the  description." 

liow  this  pretty  little  reafoner  has  (as  he  calls  it)  hook* 
cd-in  the  Church  of  England  !  Cannot  a  maa  be  a  chaplain 
link-is  he  is  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Father  Dominic  thefecond,  he  is  for  bringing  in  Heaven 
and  the  Church  by  hook  or  crook  into  his  quarrel.  If  a 
,  Mufti  had  been  tacked  to  the  defcription,  he  would  have 
been  equally  offended;  for  Mufti,  in  the  language  of  the 
theatre,  he  fays,  fignifies  Bifhop*. 

Mafkwell  in  the  DiMe-De^fer,  has  a  plot,  and  is  for 
engaging  Saygrace  injtf.  He  is  for"  inftrueting  the  Levite,'1 
and  fays,  "  without  one  of  them  have  a  finger  in  it,  no 
*'  plot,  public  or  private,  can  expect  to  profper," 

Perhaps  there  is  a  mi(take;  many  damnable  plots  have 
mifcarried,  wherein  priefts  have  been  concerned. 

After  this,  he  has  transcribed  a  broken  piece  of  a  di 
alogue  between  Mafltwell  and  Saygrace,  which  I  leave  to 
fhift  for  itielf ;  having  nothing  in  it  worth  an  accufation, 
or  needing  a  defence. 

Mr  Collier  is  very  florid  in  this  chapter;  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  know  what  he  would  be  at  ;  he  items  to  be  ap- 
fvrehenfive  of  being  brought  upon  the  ftage,  and  in  fume 
places  endeavours  to  prove,  that  as  he  is  a  prieft,  he  fhouJd 
be  exempted  from  the  correjftiorv  of  the  Drama  J. 

In  other  places  he  does  not  feem  to  be  averfe  to  tread 
ing  the  1'rnge;  but  ht  would  do  it  in  bufkias;  he  would  be 
*'  all  g'^-d,  purple,  fcailet,  anil  cmbj'oidery  ;  and  as  rich  a& 
w  nature,  ail,  and  rhetoric,  can  make  him  §." 

*  P-  '03.  tp.  Joi.  tP-  J34-  127. 
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We  will  firft  enquire  whether  he  may  be  brought  on> 
the  ftage  or  not;  and  then  fliew  both  how  he  would,  and 
how  he  (hould,  be  reprcfented;  granting  thereprefentation 
of  his  character  to  be  lawful. 

Here  he  lays  down  fomething  with  the  appearing  face 
of  an  argument,  under  three  heads,  to  fhewthat  the  clergy 
have  a  "  right  to  regard  and  fair  ufage  *."  1  am  fure  I  will 
nerer  difpute  that  with  him  in  the  general  terms.  But 
I  fuppofe  he  is  particular  here;  and  means  that  they  have 
a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  theatre-  Whether  they 
have  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  this  I  know, 
that  the  cuftom  of  the  theatre  in  all  ages  and  countries  is 
againft. this  opinion;  which  in  this  chapter  is  fufficietitly 
proved  by  the  examples  which  himlclf  has  produced. 

If  Mr  Collier  is  in  earned  of  that  opinion,  he  has  be 
haved  himfelf  either  very  treacheroufly  or  very  weakly,  in- 
offering  to  affert  it  by  a  falfe  and  fophiftical  argument, 
His  proof  begins. 

j.  Becaufe  of  their  relation  to  the  Deity. 
*'  Now  (fays  he)  the  credit  of  the  fcrvice  always  rifes  in 
"  proportion  to  the  quality  and  greatnefs  of  the  matter."  Up 
on  this  portion  he  builds  all  the  argument  under  this  firft 
head.  The  pofition  is  fophiftical,  and  his  inferences  con- 
fequently  falfe.  The  trick  lyes  here.  It  being  granted  him* 
that  the  credit  of  the  Service  rifes  in  proportion,  etc.  he 
flily  infers,  that  the  credit  of  the  Servant  alfo  rifes  in  pro 
portion  to  the  credit  of  the  fervice ;  which  is  falfe  :  for 
every  body  knows  that  an  ill  fervant  both  discredits  his 
fervice,  and  is  difcredited  by  it.  And  by  how  much  th& 
more  honourable  the  fervice  is  in  which  he  is  employed, 
fo  much  the  more  is  he  accounted  an  ill  man  who  behaves 
himfelf  unworthily  in  that  fervice. 

Jf  an  offending  fervant  is  punifhsd  by  the  law,  the 
honour  of  the  krvke  is  not  by  that  means- -violated ;  fo 
far  from  that,  that  it  is  rather  vindicated:  neither  on  the 
ftage  is  the  divine  fervice  ridiculed,  only  the  ridiculous  fcr- 
vant  is  cjcpolcd. 

*  P.  127. 
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*.  Bccaufe  of  the  importance  of  their  office.     And, 

3.  They  have  prefcription  for  their  privilege,  their 
function  has  been  in  pofleifion  of  efteem  in  all  ages  and 
Countries. 

Theie  two  are  but  branches  of  the  firft  head ;  for  "  their 
**  relation  to  the  Deity  implies  tke  importance  of  their 
"  office:"  and  befpeaks  that  privilege  and  efteem  which, 
ever  ought  to  be  paid  to  their  holy  function. 

But  here  again  Mr  Collier  confounds  the  function  with 
the  perfon,  the  fervice  with  the  iervaat :  he  is  father  Do 
minic  (till. 

I  would  a(k  Mr  Collier,  whether  a  man,  after  he  has^ 
received  holy  orders,  is  become  incapable  of  either  play 
ing  the  knave,  or  the  fool  ? 

If  he  is  not  incapable,  it  is  poffible  that  fbme  time  or 
other  his  capacity  may  exert  itfelf  to  action. 

If  he  is  found  to  play  the  knave,  he  is  fubject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  lay-man;  if  he  play 
the  fool,  he  is  equally,  with  a  lay-fool,  the  fubject  of 
laughter  and  contempt. 

By  this  behaviour  the  man  becomes  alienated  from  the 
prlcfl  ;  as  fuch  actions  are  in  their  own  nature  feparate  and> 
>ery  far  removed  from  his  function;  and  when  fuch  a  one 
is  brought  on  the  ftage,  the  folly  is  expo'ed,  not  the  func 
tion  ;  the  man  is  ridiculed,  and  not  the  prtt/t* 

Such  a  character  neither  does  nor  can  afperfe  the  facred- 
order  of  priefthood,  neither  does  it  at  all  reflect  upon  the 
perfons  of  the  pious  and  good  clergy  :  for  as  Ben.  John- 
fon  obferves  on  the  fame  occafion  from  St  Hierome,  "  Ubi 
'*•  generalis  ert  de  vitiis  difputatio,  ibi  nullius  efle  perfonae 
'*  injuriam:"  where  the  bulinefs  is  to  expofe  and  reprehend, 
folly  and  vice  in  generalj  no  particular  perfon  ought  to  take 
offence.  And  iiich  bufmefs  is  properly  the  bulinefs  of  co 
medy. 

That  this  may  not  look  like   a  fophiftical  diftin&ion  in, 
me,  to  fay  that  the  man  does,  by  hit.  behaviour,  as  it  were, 
himfcif  from  the  friejt,..  and  become  liable  to  an 
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Jti  character,  apart  from  his  office ;  I  defire  it  may  be  ob- 
fcrved  that  the  church  itfelf  makes  the  fame  diftin&ion. 

It  was  forefeen  by  the  reverend  bifhops  and  clergy  of 
this  realm,  in  their  convocations  for  ettablilLing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  our  religion  in  the  year  i  j€z,  and  1604,  that 
evil  .sen  (unperceived  to  be  fuch)  might  creep  into  the- 
rniiiiitry  of  the  church.  That  afterwards  they  might  be 
come  rpenly  profligate,  and  notorioufly  fcandalpus  in  their 
Hvca  and  converfation  ;  even  to  that  degree,  that  ibme 
fcrupulous  Chriftians,  and  of  a  very  tender  conference, 
miglit  probably  take  fuch  offence  at  the  unworthinefs  of 
their  minifter,  as  dangeroufly  to  avoid  his  administration, 
of  the  holy  word  and  facraments;  to  refrain  from  public 
wortaip,  and  to  lofe  the  real  benefit  of  the  communion* 
through  a  mifconceived  opinion  of  the  invalidity  ot  it 
when  administered  by  unclean  and  wicked  hands. 

They  might  (and  not  wjthout  fome  reafonable  grounds) 
doubt,  whether  the  fame  man,  who  was  perfonally  impious, 
could  be  fphitualiy  iacrtd ;  whether  he,  whp  by  his  example 
would  feciuce  them  to  the  devil,  could  by  his  precepts  be 
conducing  to  their  lalvation.  This,  I  fay,  they  might 
doubt ;  and  not  without  fome  reafonable  grounds  ;  and 
not  without  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  fatheis,  viz.  St  Cy 
prian  and  St  Qrigen,  to  authorize  their  diftruft. 

But  to  remove  this  doubt,  and  to  invalidate  the  autho 
rities  of  thofe  fathers,  the  iix-and-twemieth  article  of  re 
ligion  was  thus  eftabliihcd  by  the  convocations  above-men-^ 
tioiicd. 

ARTICLE     XXVI. 

"  Although  in  the  vifib!e  church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled 
"  with  the  good,  and  fometime  the  evil  have  chief  autho- 
"  rity  in  the  miniftration  of  the  word  and  facraments : 
"  yet  for  as  much  as  they  do  not  the  fame  in  their  own 
"  name,  but  in  ChrifVs,  and  do  minifter  by  his  commiilion, 
"  and  authority,  we  may  ufe  their  miniftry  both  in  hear- 
*'  ing  the  word  of  God,  and  in  receiving  the  facramcflcs,- 
^  Neither  is  the  e£Te&  of  ChriiVs  ordiuaucc  taken  away; 
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"  by  their  wickednefs,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts  dimf- 
"  mfhed  from  fuch,  as  by  faith,  and  rightly  do  receive 
"  the  facraments  miniftered  unto  them,  which  are  eftec- 
"  tual,  becaufe  of  Chrill's  inflitution  and  prooiife,  altho* 
"  they  be  miniftred  by  evil  men. 

"  Neverthtlefs  it  appertaincth  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
"  church,  that  enquiry  be  made  of  evil  minifters :  and 
**  that  they  be  accufed  by  thofe  that  have  knowledge  of 
"  their  offences  ;  and,  finally  being  found  guilty,  by  juft 
"  judgment  be  depofed." 

Here  is  a  moft  manifeft  distinction  made  between  the 
man  and  the  priefl ;  between  the  regard  to  his  perfon,. 
and  the  refyecl  to  his  function. 

I  will  fliew  anon,  that  Mr  Collier  himfelf  has  made  this 
Yery  diftinclion,  when  he  is  pleafed  to  approve  of  the  cha 
racters  of  Joida  and  Mathan  in  the  Athaliah  of  Racine. 

If  any  man  has  in  any  play  expofed  a  prieft,  as  a  prieft, 
and  with  an  intimation,  that  as  fuch,  his  character  is  ri 
diculous,  I  will  agree  heartily  to  condemn  both  the  play 
and  the  author.  I  am  confident  no  man  can  defend  fuch, 
an  impiety  :  and  whoever  is  guilty  of  it,  ray  advice  to  him. 
is,  that  he  acknowledge  his  error,  that  he  repent  of  it  and 
fin  no  more 

I  confefs  I  do  not  remember  any  fuch  character.  Mr 
Collier,  who  is  more  converfant  with  bad  plays  than  any 
man  that  I  know,  perhaps  may. 

Mr  Collier  in  this  chapter  produces  many  instances  of 
the  characters  of  pi  lefts  in  the  poems  of  heathen  writers ;. 
he  is  extremely  delighted  with  the  diftinctions  of  their  ha<- 
bits,  with  the  fliowand  fplendour  in  which  they  appeared. 
The  crown  and  gilt  fceptre  of  Chryfeis,  with  the  valu 
able  ranfbm  which  he  had  in  his  power,  arc  objects  that 
gratify  his  vain  imagination  extremely.  He  is  indeed 
fo  rapt  with  his  fplendid  ideas  of  Chryfeis,  Laocoon,  and 
Chloreus,  that  to  ufe  his  own  phrafe,  he  runs  riut  upon 
their  defciiption  from  page  na  to  118.  He  feems  to  have 
quite  laid  aiide  the  thoughts  of  the  "  twelve  poor  mea 
i 
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*f  who  over-bore  all  the  opposition  of  power  and  learning," 
in  p*ge  81. 

He  now  talks  of  nothing  but  great  families,  great  places, 
wealthy  and  honourable  marriages,  fine  clothes,  and  ia 
fliort.  of  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
To  give  him  his  due,  as  in  feme  places  of  his  book  he 
criticizes  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  fcholar,  argues  more 
like  a  f«phifter  than  a  right  reafoner,  and  rallies  more  like 
.a  waterman  than  a  gentleman  ;  fo  in  this  place  he  talks 
more  like  a  herald- painter  than  a  prieft,  and  infifts  more 
upon  pedigrees  and  coats  of  arms,  than  on  moral  virtues, 
or  a  generous  education. 

He  tells  us  the  Jewifh  and  Egyptian  priefts,  the  Perfiaa 
Magi,  and  Druids  of  Gaul,  were  all  at  the  '  upper-end 
*'  of  the  government,"  p.  131.  What  then  ?  What  is  that 
to  us,  any  more  than  if  they  were  ufed  to  fit  at  the  upper- 
end  of  the  table  ?  No  doubt  this  gentleman's  affection  for 
fueh  a  feat  furniihed  him  with  this  florid  and  metaphori 
cal  exprelTion. 

In  p.  134.  he  fays,  "  the  prieflhood  was  for  fome  time 
"  confined  to  the  Patrician  order."  Very  well  :  we  know 
the  reafon  of  that ;  but,  with  fubmiffion,  that  is  not  the 
Jan-c  thing  as  if  the  Patrician  order  had  been  confined  to 
-the  priefthood.  Kowev£r,  this  gentleman's  meaning  is 
plain  :  certainly  if  he  were  Pope,  he  would  renounce  the 
title  of  "  fervus  fervorunr  Dei." 

He  quotes  fully  for  his  approbation  of  the  fame  perfon'« 
being  fet  at  the  head  both  of  religion  and  government  *. 
What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  What  occaiion  is  there  of 
this  quotation  in  our  country  ?  Is  not  our  king  both  at 
.the  head  of  our  religion  and  government  ?  When  Mr  Col 
lier  allows  him  one,  perhaps  Ixe  will  not  deny  him  the 
-other. 

But  to  come  to  his  meaning  (if  he  has  any)  through  all 
this  vain  (lutf.  I  take  it,  he  would  give  u.  r<;  underfrand, 
that  in  all  ages  the  funcSUon  of  a  pricK  was  held  to  be  a 

?  Page  133. 
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very  honourable  function.    Did  Mr  Collier  ever  meet  with 
any  body  fool  enough  to  engage  him  to  aflert  that  ? 

He  tells  us  the  men  of  the  iirft  quality,  nay,  kings  and 
•crnpeiors,  have  been  employed  in  the  facred  miniflry  :  ancl 
I  can  tell  him  that  kings  and  emperors  have  been  in  all 
ages  erpofed  on  the  ftage  ;  their  ambition,  tyrannies  and 
cruelties.  All  the  follies  and  vices  which  were  corle^l 
quences  of  their  arbitrary  power  and  ungovernedapprtitep, 
have  been  laid  open  to  the  people's  view,  rjfhey  have  been 
puniilied  depofed,  and  put  to  death  on  the  flage ;  yet 
never  any  king  complained  of  the  theatre,  or  the  poets. 
On  the  contrary,  all  great  princes  have  cheriihed  and  fup- 
ported  them  fo  long  as  they  themfeivcs  were  great ;  till 
they  have  diminiilied  in  their  own  characters,  and  turned 
to  bigotry  and  cnthufiaim  ;  and  of  this  a  living  inlUacc 
might  be  given. 

Yet,  i//,  Kings  have  a  relation  to  the  Deity. 

They  are  his  deputies  and  vicegerents  on  earth. 

zdly,    They  are   poiTefled  of   a  very  important  office. 
And, 

3    v,  Their  function  has  been  in  pofftffion  of  efteem  in 
all  ages  and  countries 

That  men  of  quality  hav  always  been,  and  are  now 
cm; Joyed  in  the  facred  miniltry,  is  evidently  true;  and 
I  could  heartily  wifh  that  more  were  ftill  employed  -n  it  : 
fo  fhoultt  the  moft  honourable  office  be  executed  by  th€ 
mourable  hands.  :.u  fliould  we  behold  men  of 
birth,  title  and  heraldry,  defpifing  tinfel  {hew,  pageantry, 
and  all  Mr  Collier's  beloved  bells,  bawhles,  and  trinkets  \ 
and  preferring  decency,  humility,  charity,  tfnd  other  Chri- 
(lian  virtues  to  {hining  ornaments  ;  or  even  the  ;'  upper- 
"  end  of  the  government."  How  ill  fuch  temporal  pride 
agrees  with  the  perfon  and  character  of  a  truly  pious  and 
exemplary  divine,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  I  will 
«nly  transcribe  the  words  of  a  learned  and  honoured  mini- 
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flcr  of  the   church,  to  this  purpofe ;  and  that  is  the  reve 
rend  Mr  Hates  of  Katon  *. 

"  For  we  have  believed  him  that  hath  told  us,  That  hi 
11  Jefus  Chiift  there  is  neither  high  nor  low;  and  that  in 
"  giv'ng  honour,  every  man  (hould  be  ready  to  prefer  an- 
*'  other  before  himfelf;  which  fay  ings  cut  off  all  claim 
"  moft  certainly  to  fuperiority,  by  title  of  Chriftianity,  ex- 
"  cept  men  can  think  that  thofe  things  were  fpoken  only 
"  to  poor  and  private  men.  Nature  and  religion  agree  in 
"  this,  that  neither  of  them  hath  aJiand  in  this  heraldry 
'*'  of  fccundum  fub  et  fupra  ;  all  this  comes  from  compofiticn 
"  and  agreement  of  men  among  themfelves.  Wherefore 
"  this  abufc  of  Chriftianity,  tomake  it  lacquey  to  ambition, 
•"  is  a  vice  for  which  I  have  no  extraordinary  name  of  ig- 
"  nominy,  and  an  ordinary  I  will  not  give  it,  left  you 
"  fiiould  take  fo  tranfcendent  a  vice  to  be  but  trivial." 

Here  is  net  one  fyllable  of  "  heraldry  regulated  by'' 
garter,  "  and  blazoned  by"  ftones  f.  I  would  defire  the 
reader,  immediately  after  this  paragraph  from  Mr  Hales,  to 
confult  Mr  Collier  in  p.  135,  and  to  obferve 'how  lie  ftickks 
for  place,  and  thrufts  himfelf  before  the  gentleman. 

"  'I  he  addition  of  clerk  is  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  gende- 
<{  man."  How  fnappifh  and  fliort  his  cleikfuip  is  in  his 
.periods  !  mark  him,  "  were  it  othcrwife,  the  profcflion 
"  would  in  many  cafes  be  a  kind  of  punifliment"  Good 
Heaven  !  to  profefs  the  fervice  of  God  would  be  a  punifh- 
ment,  if  the  title  of  clerk  were  not  at  leaft  equnl  to  that 
of  gentleman.  Well,— "  The  heraldry  is  every  jot  as  fafe 
-««  in  the  church  as  it  was  in  the  ftate.  When  the  laity  arc 
*'  taken  leave  of,  not  gentleman  but  clerk  is  ufually  writ- 
••*  ten."  And,  a  little  after,  "  The  firft  addition  is  not 
"  loft  but  covered."  Good  reader,  return  to  Mr  Hales, 
that  you  may  be  reminded  of  the  true  refpecT:  and  venera 
tion  that  is  due  to  his  memory  ;  and  to  the  reft  of  the 
meek,  the  modeft,  and  the  humble  minifttrs  of  the  church  : 

*  Vid.  his  Tract  concerning  Schifm.  p.  224,  225.        .* 
t  Coll.  p.  135. 
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for  while  Mr  Collier  is  before  you,  ycu  will  be  very  apt  to 
fcrget  it. 

1  know  many  reverend  clergymen  now  living,  whofc 
names  I  cannot  hear  without  awe  and  reverence  :  and  why 
is  that  ?  Not  from  their  heraldry,  but  their  humility,  their 
humanity,  their  exceeding  learning,  which  is  yet  exceeded 
by  their  modefty ;  their  exemplary  l>ehaviour  in  their 
whole  lives  and  conventions ;  their  charitable  cenfures 
of  youthful  errors  and  negligence,  their  fatherly  and  tender 
admonitions,  accompanied  with  all  fweetnefs  of  behaviour; 
and  full  of  mild,  yet  forcible  perfuafion. 

lie  were  next  to  a  Manichertn  that  would  not  hold  fucli 
mens  perfons'in  a, degree  of  veneration,  next  to  their  pro- 
ftflion".  But  a  Mr  Prig,  a  M-r  Smirk,  and,  I  am  afraid,  a 
Ivlr  Collier,  are  names  implying  characters  worthy  of  aver- 
fion  and  contempt. 

Now  let  us  take  a  view  of  Mr  Collier  as  he  appears  up 
on  him  as  one  who  has  eloped  from  his  pulpit  and  flrayed 
within  the  inclofures  of  the  theatre  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  why 
the  players  fhould  not  Jay  hold  of  him,  and  pound  him 
till  he  has  given  them  abfolution.  Why  does  he  abandon 
his  gown  and  caflbc  to  come  capering  and  •friikhig,  in  his 
lay-doublet  and  drawers,  behind  the  fccnes  ?  Is  he  mafrcr 
x>f  the  revels  ?  Jsnhe  flage  under  his  difcipline  ?  "  And  .is 
-•*'  he  fit  to  correct  the  theatre  who  is  not  fit  to  come  into 
"  it  *  '''  He  is  not  fit  to  come  into  it.  Firfr,  becaufe  his 
office  requires  him  to  another  place.  And,  fecondly,  be 
caufe  he  makes  naughty  of  innocent  plavs,  and  writer 
baudy  and  blafphemous  comment*  on  the  poets  works. 

Well,  he  has  at  length  discovered  a  play  which  is  '*  an 
"  exception  to  what  he  hasobferved,in  France,"  (Coll.  114.) 
The  play  is  the  Atbdia  of  Racine.  In  this  play  are  the 
characters  of  two  piiefts,  Joida  and  Mathan  ;  of  both 
which  Mr  Collier  is  pltafed  to  admit.  By  enquiring  into 
.his  reafons  for  liccnfing  this  play,  we  flia!l  fee  in  vhat  man- 

«  v.  CoJl.  p.  139. 
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ner  he  will  allow  a  pried  to  be  represented  on  the  flage  ; 
and  from  thence  we  may  gnefs  how  he  himfelf  would  be 
contented  to  appear  theie  alfo. 

«*  Joida,"  fays  he,"  the  high-priefl,  has  a  large  part,  but 
11  the  poet  does  him  juflice  in  his  Ration  ;  he  makes  him 
*'  honeft  and  brave,  and  gives  him  a  (Inning  character 
"  throughout."  That  is  well.  "  Mathan  is  another  pried 
"  in  the  fame  tragedy,  he  turns  renegade,  and  revolts  from 
"  God  to  Baal."  That  is  not  altogether  fo  well.  But  has 
not  the  poet  done  him  juftice  too,  in  giving  him  the  cha 
racter  that  belonged  to  him  ?  Whether  he  has  or  not,  Mi* 
Collier  thinks  he  has  made  him  ample  reparation  and  more 
than  amends,  as  you  (hall  fee.  He  goes  on.  "  He  is  a  very 

"  ill  man  ;  but" ay,   now  for  the  but. — He  has  turned 

renegauo,  has  revolted  to  God  from  Baal,  is  pofitively  a 
very  ill-man.  But,  what  ?  O,  but "  he  makes  a  confiderablc 
"  appearance. "  There,  now  it  is  out,  and  all  is  well.  If  he 
has  but  "  a  gilt  crown  and  fcepter,  fcarlet  and  embroidery  in 
"  abundance,"  let  him  rebel  or  revolt,  he  makes  a  good 
figure,  and  it  becomes  him  very  well.  Your  fcrvant,  Mi 
Racine,  it  was  well  for  you  that  Baal  gave  good  benefices^ 
and  his  priefts  could  afloid  to  make  a  confiderable  appear 
ance,  or  Mathan's  revolt  had  not  been  fo  well  takeu  at 
your  hand  s.  But  hold,  Mr  Collier  goes  on. 

I  am  afraid  the  reputation  enlarges,  and  the  compli 
ment  rifes.  For  the  fake  of  connection  let  us  repeat.—— 

"  But  makes  a  confiderable  appearance."     And, — 

Ay,  now,  what  can  follow  this  And,  in  the  name  of 
climax  ? 

You  lhall  fee. "  And  is  one  of  the  top  of  Athalia-'s 

"  faaion." 

Nay,  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  faid.  If  he  had  fine 
cloaths,  and  was  fet  at  the  top,  or  rather  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  faction  too,  he  had  his  heart's  content  :  a  reafonable 
Mathan  would  have  been  fatisfied  with  any  one  of  thofe 
blellings.  Though  1  would  not  anfwer  for  Mr  Collier's 
continence,  at  this  time  efpecially  ;  he  is  fo  tranfported 
2  4 
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with  Mr  Racine's  bounty  to  Mathan,  that  he  excufes  hira 
frankly  for  flicwing  him  a  rcnegado. 

He  goes  on. "  As  for  the  blemifhes  of  his  life, 

"  they  flick  all  upon  his  own  honour,  and  reach  no  farther 
"'  than  his  perfon." 

I  think  i  have  now  kept  the  promife  that  T  made  nob 
long  fince,  to  fhew  that  Mr  Collier  hirnfelf,  when  he  i*  in 
the  humour,  will  allow  of  the  diflinclion  betwixt  the  man 
atxl  the  prieft,  the  perfon  and  the  fun&ion. 

But  to  {hew  that  I  can  be  as  crofs  as  he ;  now  when  he 
would  admit  of  this  diftin&ion,  I  fliould  rather  fay  when 
he  alledges,  it  fhall  not  by  any  means  be  granted  him. 
Here  is  a  renegade  pritfl,  that  revolts  from  the  true  God 
to  Baal ;  and  this  man  is  only  branded  with  a  blemifh  on 
his  perfon.  What,  is  it  no  affront  to  his  function  then  ? 
1  take  it  to  be  no  excufe  for  him  that  he  fliould  afterwards 
become  a  prieft  of  Baal.  Sure  Mr  Collier  does  not  meafi 
to  make  ufe  of  Mr  Dryden's  key,  as  he  calls  it,  and  fav, 
that  "  priefls  of  all  religions,"  &c.  Well,  it  is  only  a 
blemifh  upon  his  perfon  ;  or,  if  Mr  Collier  pleafes,  be- 
caufe  he  delights  in  phrafes  of  heraldry,  it  is  only  a  blot  in. 
his  efcutcheon.  Let  Mr  Collier  anfwer  for  this,  to  thofe 
who  have  authority  to  examine  him  further.  He  is  in, 
every  line  growing  more  and  more  gracious  to  Mr  Racine.. 
And  now  he  is  come  to  the  very  top  or  upper-end  of  his 
civility ;  and  fays  with  a  bon  grace  and  belie  air,  that 
— — "  in  fine,  the  play  is  a  very  religious  poem  " 

Indeed  !  why  then  "  in  fine,"  we  are  tacked  about ; 
then,  a  play,  "  in  fine,"  may  be  a  religious  poem,  it  feems : 
•why  then  Sir  Martin  with  his,  "  in  fine,''  here  has  quite 
unraveled  his  own  plot.  Ay,  ay,  the  play  is  a  very  religi 
ous  poem;  if  faction  and  fine  cloaths  will  not  make  a  reli- 
gicus  poem,  it  muftbe  made  of  ftrange  ftufF  indeed. 

»-.. "  It  is  upon  the  matter  all  ferrnon  and  anthem"—— 

O  Lord  !  nay,  row  I  protefr,  Mr  Collier,  this  nuift  not 
b«  ;  nay,  now  you  arc  fo  infinitely  obliging !  fye,  this  is 
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Coo  much  on  the  other  fide  :  you  quite  forget  the  fathers  in 
deed,  Sir,  and  the  bilhop  of  Arras. 
...    ..**  And  if  it  were  not  defigned  for  the  theatre" 
Out  with  it,  man. "  I  have  nothing  to  object" 

Why,  that  is  well,  now  he  has  come  to  himfelf.  On 
n>y  word,  1  was  half  afraid  he  would  have  played  the 
Tilathan,  and  have  revolted  to  the  theatre.  The  mifchief 
is,  this  naughty  theatre  will  be  interloping;  when  fermon 
and  anthem  become  the  ftage  as  ill  as  faction  and  fine 
cloaths  do  the  pulpit :  but  men  fometimes  travel  into  fo 
reign  countries  for  variety. 

1  cannot  forbear  enquiring  into   one   example   more, 
which  this  gentleman  offers  in  the  very  next  page. 
*'  In  the  hiftory  of  Sir  John  Oidcaftle,  Sir  John,  parfon  of 

*'  Wrotham,  fwears,  games,  wenches,  pads,  tilts  and* 

*'  drinks  ;  this  is  extremely  bad." 

Extremely  bad  ?  Can  any  thing  be  worfe  ?  and  yet,  fays 
he,  "  Shakefpear's  Sir  John  has  fome  advantage  in  hi* 
**  character.''  Now  who  can  forbear  enquiring  what  advan 
tage  a  character  can  poffibly  have  confident  with  fuch 
abominable  vices  ?  Firft,  "He  appears  loyal  and  flout; 
"  he  brings  in  Sir  John  A&on,  and  other  rebels, priloners/* 
So  !  as  it  is  in  the  Spaniflj  Friar,  a  manifeft  member  of  the 
church  militant !  that  he  was  Itout,  was  plain  before,  from 
his  padding  and  tilting.  But  this  will  not  do;  the  advan 
tage  does  not  yet  appear.  No  !  why  then, 
— — "  He  is  rewarded  by  the  King,  and  the  judge  ufes  him 

"  civilly  and  with  refpecV 

This  advantage  appears  ftill  but  coldly.  Kings  reward" 
fpies  and  executioners,  and  neceffary  inftruments  of  policy 
and  punishment.  And  judges  arc  generally  men  of  years, 
temper  and  wifdorn,  and  ufe  all  gentlemen  with  civility. 

Ay,  fay  you  fo  ?  why  then -"  in   ihort" ay,  now 

for  the  Iliads  in  a  nut-ilieli  iierc  is  the  bui  coming  again,. 
3  had  a  glimpft;  of  him  juft  now,  ex  gr,  "  In  flicrt,  he  is 
"  reprefcnted  lewd,  but  not  little." 

There  is  an  advantage  for  you  now  j  "  in  fliort,  lewd, 
M  but  not  little," 
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Concife  and  pretty  !  the  gentleman  had  bed  take  it  for 
a  motto,  and  have  it  annexed  to  his  coat-armour,  when 
he  can  get  "  his  heraldry  regulated  by  garter,  and  blazoa- 
"  ed  by  ftones." 

Well,  I  confefs  I  have  been  in  an  error  ;  I  thought  a  mail 
never  appeared  fo  very  little,  as  when  he  appeared  ex 
tremely  lewd.  If  I  have  undervalued  lewdnefs,  1  aik  Mr 
Collier's  pardon. 

"  And  the  di/gracc  falls  rather  on  the  perfons  than  the 
"  office." 

Here  again,  you  fee  he  will  allow  this  difHn&ion  to  all 
Lis  favourites.  Here  is  the  perfon  and  the  function  fepa- 
rated  again  ;  the  prieft  and  the  man  :  in  fhort,  he  anfwers 
himfelf  fo  often,  thai  I  will  difpute  this  point  no  more  with 
him, 

But  you  may  fee  what  this  poor  gentleman,  in  the 
wretched  pride  of  his  little  heart,  thinks  a  fufficient  alloy 
10  make  current  a  moft  diffolute  or  impious  character. 
Though  you  expofe  a  prieft  revolted  from  God  to  Baal, 
yet,  if  you  let  him  make  a  confiderable  figure,  and  place 
him  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  all  is  well  enough;  and  the 
poem  may  be  a  "  religious  poem,"  &c.  Shew  another  in 
comedy,  let  him  fwear,  game,  wench,  pad,  tilt  and  drink, 
but  withal  let  him  keep  good  company  ;  let  a  judge,  or 
fome  great  man  treat  him  with  refpedt,  that  he  may  not 
appear  little,  though  he  appear  lewd,  and  you  give  "  foine 
"  advantage  to  his  character  ;"  at  leaft  you  will  {hew  that 
he  "  underftands  his  poft,  and  converges  with  the  freedom 
"  of  a  gentleman  *." 

In  page  izz,  our  author  has  obferved  "  how  the  hca- 
"  then  poets  behaved  themfelves  in  the  argument  Priefts 
"  feidom  appear  in  their  plays  ;  and  when  they  come,  it 
"  is  bufiuefs  of  credit  that  brings  them.  They  are  treated 
"  like  perfoiib  of  condition  ;  they  acl:  up  to  their  relation, 
"  neith.er  fnrak,  nor  prevaricate,  nor  do  any  thing  unbe- 
"  coming  their  office.'' 

indeed  when  men  neither  fncak  nor  prevaricate,  nor  do 
any  thing  unbecon:*)^  thtir  office  in  the  world,  they  ou&hv 
*  ibid. 
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not  to  be  reprefented  otherwife  on  the  ftage  :  nay, 
they  ought  not  to  be  expofed  at  all  in  comedy ;  for  the 
characters  expofed  there,  fhould  be  of  thofe  only  who  mi£» 
behave  themfelves. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  character  of  this  author  were  to 
be  {hewn  upon  the  ftage;  he  who  fhould  reprefent  him 
behaving  himfelf  as  he  ought,  would  be  to  blame,  and  that 
for  thefe  reafons. 

Fir/l,  To  reprefent  him  behaving  himfelf  as  he  ought, 
would  be  to  reprefent  him  in  the  difcharge  of  fome  part 
of  his  holy  office,  which  is  fit  by  no  means  to  be  lliewn 
on  the  ftage  ;  efpecially  in  comedy,  where  men's  vices  and 
follies  are  expofed;  that  would  be  to  bring  Mr  Collier's 
fun-5tion,  not  hit>  perfou,  on  the  ftage,  which  is  not  to  be 
permitted. 

Secondly,  He  that  fliould  reprefent  Mr  Collier  behaving 
himfelf  as  he  ought,  would  very  much  mifrepreftnt  Mr 
Collier,  in  refpecl  to  the  manner  of  his  character. 

Let  us  take  a  flight  fkctch  of  him  as  he  prefcnts  himfelf 
to  us  in  his  book.  Let  Mr  Collier  be  reprefented  as  he  is, 
not  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  that  by  feeing  what  he  is,  Mr  Col 
lier  may  be  albamed  of  what  he  is,  and  endeavour  at  what 
he  ought  to  be. 

And  that  the  inftru&ion  of  the  reprefentatron  may  not 
be  loft,  let  us  borrow  that  diftinclion  which  feveres  the 
prieft  from  the  man ;  if  Mathan,  and  sir  John  of  Wrotham 
have  done  with  it,  they  may  lend  it  to  us  ;  it  is  for  th« 
ufe  of  an  humble  fervant  of  theirs,  and  whenever  the  hu 
mour  takes  them  to  revolt,  pad,  tilt,  wench,  drink,  an<J 
foforth,  let  them  give  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice,  and 
they  (hall  have  it  again. 

Well,  our  author  being  thus  divided,  we  will  defire  the 
better  part  of  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  pit,  and  let  the 
other  appear  to  him  like  his  evil  genius  on  the  ftage. 

Suppofe  the  gentleman  in  the  fcene  to  appear  very  in 
tent  upon  the  very  obfcene  comedies  of  Ariftophanes; 
Quasre,*  Whether  the  perfon  in  the  pit,  beholding  h.ON¥ 

*  Coll,  p.  40,  44, 
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very  ill  this  becomes  him,  will  not  think  that  he  rnlgfifc 
with  much  more  decency,  becake  himfelf  to  his  feptua- 
gint  ? 

Mr  Collier  on  the  ftage  fhall  anathematife  the  poets, 
and  tell  them  in  plain  terms,  they  fhall  be  excommuni 
cated,  and  that  "  they  are  not  fit  to  come  into  the 
"  Church  *."  Quaere,  Whether  Mr  Collier  in  the  pit,  will 
not  think  it  had  been  more  becoming  his  character,  to  have 
invited  and  exhorted  them  to  it  ? 

Mr  Collier  on  the  llage  {hall  behave  himfelf  with  all  the 
arrogance,  and  little  pride  of  a  fpruce  pedant,  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  pit  may  be  induced  to  pratSlife  the  meck- 
refs  and  humility  of  a  Chriftian  divine  f .  The  former 
fhall  pervert  and  mifconftrue  every  thing  that  is  faid  to 
him,  that  the  latter  may  learn  to  ufe  juftice,  candour,  and 
imcerity,  in  his  interpretations  {. 

The  player  Collier  fhall  call  the  gentlemen  that  he  con- 
verfes  with,  foot-pads,  buffoons,  flaves,  <bc.  that  the  fpec- 
tator  Collier  may  remember  they  are  Ghrifliam,  and  fhould 
be  catechifed  by  other  names  §. 

Mr  Collier,  on  the  flage,  fhall  rake  baudry  and  obfce- 
nity  out  of  modeft  and  innocent  cxpreffions;  and  having 
extorted  it,  he  fhall  fcourge  it,  not  out  of  chaftifement  but 
wantonnefs  ;  he  fhall  forget,  "  that  fbmetimes  to  report  a 
"  fault  is  to  repeat  it  **."  The  fpeclator  in  the  pit  fhali 
plainly  perceive,  that  he  loves  to  look  on  naked  obfcenity ; 
and  that  he  only  flogs  it,  as  a  fmful  pedagogue  fometimcs 
lafhes  a  pretty  boy,  that  looks  lovely  in  his  eyes,  for  rea- 
fons  beft  known  to  himfelf  ff. 

**  Caftigo  te  non  quod  odio  h abeam   fed  quod  amem." 

Mr  Coiner,  on  the  ftage,  fliall  ridicule,  rail  at,  and  con 
demn  ail  plays  whatsoever;  he  iLall  tirt  himfelf,  and  his 
audience,  \vith  his- inveteracy  anJ  txclamations  againft 
them.  Which  done,  he  fhall  all  on  H  fuddcn,  and,  that 

*  Coll.  139.  t  Pao;p  136.  \  V.  n:oft  part  of  Mr  Collier'? 

qv'.)t,i-io.,-.  {  V.  Pref.  8 r,  63,  175.  **  pa-jc.  77, 

tt  Coll     Cli.    I,   2. 
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t-hcre  may  be  fome  thing  furprifing,  and  "  prater  cxpctSla- 
"  turn"  in  his  character,  from  a  pcrfecotor,  become  a  pro 
moter  of  the  drama;  he  fliall  he  as  furious  a  critic  as  he  is 
a  bigot  ;  and  give  the  bdt  rules  and  inductions  of  which 
lie  is  capable  for  the  compofure  of  comedy.  He  fhall  talk 
in  all  the  pedantical  cant  of  fable,  intrigue,  difcovcry,  of 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  *.  But  left  this  behavi 
our  iu  Mr  Collier's  character  fliould  appear  iacoufrflcnt, 
and  a  violation  of  the  precept  of  Horace, 

"  Servetur  ad  itnum, 
"  Qualis  ab  incepto  procelTerit  ;  ct  fibi  conftet." 

His  vanity  fliall  bear  proportion  with  his  diflimulation; 
his  ignorance  fhall  be  as  great  as  his  malice;  and  he  (hall 
not  be  able  to  deviate  from  his  inveterate  zeal  againfl  plays; 
for  he  fhall  not  appear  to  underftand  one  fyllable  of  the 
rules  of  writing,  but  fliall  miflead  poetry  as  much  by  his 
inftructions,  as  he  has  perverted  it  by  his  interpretations  ; 
he  fliall  favour  his  advtrfaries  without  obliging  them  ;  the 
.zeal  of  his  character  fliall  be  preferred  even  in  his  own  de- 
ipite  ;  and  his  devotion,  in  this  particular,  {ball  be  the 
child  of  his  ignorance  ;  for  he  can  make  but 

—  —  "  Lame  mifchief  though  he  mean  it  well  f  " 
And  if  plays  are  pernicious,  Mr  Collier  fhall  only  be  wic 
ked  in  his  willies,  be  fliall  be  acquitted  in  his  perform 
ances;  his  inftigations  to  poetry  fliall  prove  checks  upon 
it.  He  fliall  appear  mounted  upon  a  falfc  Pegafus,  like  a 
Lancaihire  witch  upon  an  imaginary  horfe,  the  phantom 
fliall  be  unbridled,  and  a  broomltick  made  vifible  \. 

At  this  catafbophe,  Mr  Collier,  in  .the  pit,  fliall  exclain% 
like  Flccknoe,  and  with  very  little  variation; 

"  O  why  didfl  thon  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
"  And  rail  at  arts  thou  didfl  not  under  ftand  f" 


Now,  left  the  poet  who  fliall  undertake  this 
*  V.  from  p.  20^  to  228,  and  forwards.         f  p«  2°4«          I  p- 
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fhoulclbe  gravelled  in  the  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  rhis  ela*-" 
borate  writer,  let  him  take  thefe  few  inftances  of  his  allu~ 
live  and  highly  metaphorical  exprcffions,  for  patterns;  -viz. 
"  mining  riot  upon  fmut ;  a  poem  with  a  litter  of  epi- 
"  thets,  like  a  bitch  ovcrftocked  with  puppies;  fucking 
"  the  fenfe  to  fkin  and  bone;  a  fancy  flip-flocking  high; 
"  the  upper  end  of  a  government;  a  whole  kennel  of  beaux 
"  after  a  woman,"  frc.  For  his  elegancy,  thefe  are  origi 
nals;  "  learning  a  fpaniel  to  fet :  this  belike  is  the  mean- 
"  ing :  three  of  the  biggcft  of  four  :  big  alliances  :  men  of 
"  the  biggeft  confederation  for  fenfe,  &c.  to  marry  up  a  top 
"  lady:"  cum  multis  aliis  *. 

It  is  a  ftrange  thing  that  a  man  fhould  write  fuch  fluff 
as  this,  who  is  capable  of  making  the  following  obferva- 
tion, 

"  Oflenfive  language,  like  ofFenfive  fmells,  does  but  make 
"  a  man's  fenfes  a  burden,  and  affords  him  nothing  but 
*'  loathing  and  averfion  •}•." 

"  For  thefe  reafons  it  is  a  maxim  in  good-breeding  ne^ 
c*  ver  to  fliock  the  fenfes  or  imagination  $." 

Indeed  there  are  few  things  which  diftingirifh  the  man 
ner  of  a  man's  breeding  and  converfation,  more  vilihly 
than  the  metaphors  which  he  ufe*  in  writing »  I  mean,  in 
writing  from  himfelf,  and  in  his  own  name  and  character. 
A  metaphor  is  a  fimilitude  in  a  word,  a  fliort  comparifon  ^ 
and  is  ufed  as  a  fimilitude,  to  illuflrate  and  explain  the 
meaning.  The  variety  of  ideas  in  the  mind  furniflv 
it  with  variety  of  matter  for  fimilitudcs  ;  and  thofe  ideas 
are  only  fo  many  impreflions  made  on  the  memory,  by 
the  force  and  frequency  of  external  objects. 

Pitiful  and  mean  comparifons  proceed  from  pitiful  and 
mean  ideas ;  and  fuch  ideas  have  their  beginning  from  a 
familiarity  with  fach  objects.  From  this  author's  poor 
and  filthy  metaphors  and  fimilitudes,  we  may  learn  the 
filthinefs  of  his  imagination  ;  and  from  the  uncleannefs  of 
that,  we  may  make  a  reafonable  guefs  at  his  rate  of  edu- 

*  See  5.  12,  27,  34,  92,  13 r,  132,  225,  233,  &c.    t  Coll.  205.    *  ILK, 
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nation,  and  thofe  objects  with  which  he  has  been  mart  con< 
verfant  and  familiar. 

To  conclude  with  him  in  this  chapter,  I  will  only  fay 
that  no  man  living  has  a  greater  relpect  lor  a  good  clergy 
man,  nor  more  contempt  for  an  ill  one,  than  myfelf ;  the 
former  I  have  often  been  proud  to  fliew,  the  latter  never 
fell  in  my  way  till  now.  I  never  yet  introduced  the  cha 
racter  of  a  clergyman  in  any  of  my  plays,  excepting  that 
Jittle  apparition  of  Saygrace,  In  the  Double  De>  Icr  ;  and  1 
am  very  indifferent  whether  ever  the  gown  appear  upon 
the  flage.or  net  ;  if  it  does,  I^think  it  fliould  not  be  worn 
by  the  character  of  a  good  man ;  for  fuch  a  one  ought 
•  not  to  be  made  :tfce  companion  of  foolilh  characters,  if 
ever  it  is  fliewn  there,  it  ought  to  be  hung  looftly  on  the 
{boulders  of  fuch  a  one  as  I  have  lately  inftanced ;  but  to 
•no  other  end,  than  to  dcmonftrate  that  even  the  facred 
habit  is  abufed  by  fome  ;  that  by  their  characters  and 
manners  the  audience  may  obferve  what  manner  of  men 
•they  are.  And  no  queiHon  but  if  our  author  in  the  pit, 
did  behold  his  counterpart  on  the  ftage,  thus  egregJoufly 
to  play  the  fool  HI  his  pontificalibus,  "  the  rebuke  would 
*'  ftrike  ftnmger  upon  his  fenfe/'  and  prove  .more  effectual 
to  his  reformation  *. 

I  come  now  to  his  chapter  of  the  immorality  of  the 
^ftage. 

His  objections  here  are  rather  objections  again  ft  comedy 
-in  general,  than  agaiuft  mine,  or  any  body's  comedies  in 
particular.  He-fays  the  fparks  that  "  marry  up  the  top 
"  ladies  f,"  and  are  rewarded  with  wives  and  fortunes  in 
the  lall  acts,  are  generally  debauched  characters.  In  an- 
fwer  to  this,  I  refer  to  my  firft  and  fecond  propofition.  He 
is  a  little  particular  in  his  remarks  upon  Valentine,  in  Lwe 
fir  Love.  He  fays, 

"  This  fpark,  the  poet  would  pafs  for  a  perfon  of  virtue; 
*'  but  he :  fpeaks  too  late  f." 

J  know  who,  and  what  he  is,  that  always  fpeaks  too 

*Coll.  in.  tP.  '52,  t  Ibid. 
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foon.  Why  is  he  to.be  palled  for  a  pcrfon  of  virtue?  or 
\vl.ere  is  it  faid  that  his  character  makes  extraordinary  prc^- 
tenfions  to  it  ?  Valentine  is  in  debt,  and -in  love;  he  has 
honefty  enough  to  clofe  with  a  hard  bargain,  rather  than 
not  pay  his  debts,  in  the  firft  act  ;  and  he  has  generofity 
and  fincerity  enough,  in  the  laft  act,  to  facrifice  every 
thing  to  his  love  ;  and  when  he  is  in  danger  of  lolmg  his 
miftrefs,  thinks  every  thing  elfe  of  little  worth.  This,  I 
hope,  may  be  allowed  a  reafon  for  the  lady  to  fay  "  he  has 
*'  virtues  f  they  are  fuch  in  refpcdi;  to  her  ;  and  her  once 
faying  fo,  in  the  laft  act,  is  all  the  notice  that  is  taken  of 
his  virtue  quite  through  the  play. 

Mr  Collier  fays  he  is  prodigal.  He  was  prodigal,  and  is 
fliewn  in  tlic  firft  adt  under  hard  circumftances,  which  are 
the-e-rtedts  of  his  prodigality.  That  he  is  unnatural  and 
undmiful,  I  do  not  underftand  :  he  has  indeed  a  very  un 
natural  father;  and  if  ht  does  not  very  paffively  fubmit 
to  his  tyranny  and  barbarous  ufage,  I  conceive  there  is  a 
moral  to  be  applied  from  thence  to  fuch  fathers.  That  he 
is  profane  and  obfcene,  is  a  falfe  accufation,  and  without 
any  evidence.  In  fliort,  the  character  is  a  mixed  charadler; 
his  faults  are  fewer  than  his  good  qualities  ;  and  as  the 
world  goes,  he  may  pals  well  enough  for  the  beft  character 
in  a  comedy  :  where  even  the  beft  muft  be  fliewn  to  have 
faults,  that  the  btft  fpectators  may  be  warned  not  to  think 
too  well  of  themfelves. 

lie  quotes  the  Old  Bachelor  twice  in  this  chapter  *.  His 
firft  quotation  is  made  with  his  ufual  aflurance  and  fair- 
dealing. 

**  If  any  one  would  underftand  what  the  curfe  of  all  ten- 
"  der-hearted  women  is,  Bellmour  will  inform  him.  What 
"  is  it  then  ?  It  is  the  po;c." 

Here  he  makes  a  floiuiih  upon  ill -nature's  being  recom 
mended  as  a  guard  of  virtue  and  of  health,  &C. 

The  whole  matter  of  fatft  is  no  more  than  this  : 

Lucy  to  Bellmour,  Adi  V.  Scene  ii. 

*  Page  tjj,  172. 
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"If  you  do  deceive  me,  the  curfe  of  all  kind  tender- 
*'  hearted  women  light  upon  you. 

"  Bell.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  pox  take  me." 

It  is  his  interpretation;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  his  cha 
racter.  He  is  a  debauchee,  and  he  thinks  *herc  is  but  one 
way  for  a  woman  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted  ;  and  I 
think  his  threatening  them  with  fuch  a  curfe  as  the  confe- 
xjuence  of  fo  much  eafmefs,  does  not  feem  to  recommend 
the  vice  at  all,  but  rather  to  forbid  it  :  his  very  Iewdnefs3 
in  this  place,  is  made  moral  and  inflru&ive. 

I  am  very  glad  our  author  is  in  fuch  circumftances,  ia 
this  chapter,  that  he  can  bear  the  fight  of  that  hellifh  mono- 
iyllable,  pox;  and  prevail  with  himfelf  to  write  it  at  its 
full  length.  Non  ita  pridem.  In  page  8z  he  loves  his  love 

•with  a  p but  no  naming  :  that  is  not  like  a  cavalier. 

What  ermine  was  ever  an  inflance  of  fnperfine  nicety  com 
parable  to  Mr  Collier  ?  I  will  not  fay,  what  cat  ?  though 
if  I  fhould,  I  can  quote  a  Spanifh  proverb  tojuftify  the 
'comparifon. 

"  El  gato  fcaldado  tiene  miedo  de  agua  fria. 

He  makes  one  quotation  more  *,  to  what  purpofe  indeed 
t  know  not ;  but  I  will  repeat  it,  in  juftice  to  him,  becaufe 
it  is  the  laft  that  he  has  made,  and  the  firft  fair  one. 
Old  Bachelor,  Adi  IV.  Belinda  to  Sharp. 

"  — Where  did  you  get  this  excellent  talent  of  railing  ? 

"  Sharp.  • Madam,  the  talent  was  born  with  me. — I 

"  confefs  I  have  taken  care  to  improve  it,  to  qualify  me 
"  for  the  fociety  of  ladies  " 

Thefe  are  the  words  juft  as  the  gentleman  quotes  them, 
"but  why,  or  wherefore,  he  is  not  pleafed  to  difcover ;  for 
he  fays  not  one  fyllablc  for  nor  againft  them;  I  fuppofc 
lie  thinks  the  proof  plain,  and  the  evidence  firm  without  a 
corroborator. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  forget,  that  thefe  inflances 
are  produced,  to  prove  that  I  have  encouraged  immorality 
in  my  plays.  I  thought  the  cxpreffion  above-mentioned, 
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had  been  a  gentle  reproof  to  the  ladies  that  are  addicted 
to  railing;  and  fince  Mr  Collier  has  not  faid  that  it  muft 
mean  the  contrary,  I  do  not  fee  why  it  may  not  be  under- 
ftood  fo  ftili. 

I  have  now  gone  through  with  all  Mr  Collier's  quota- 
tions ;  I  have  been  as  fhort  as  I  could  poffibly  in  their  vin 
dication;  I  have  avoided  all  recriminations,  and  have  not 
fo  much  as  made  one  citation  from  any  of  my  plays 
in  favour  of  them  ;  whatever  they  contain  of  morality  or 
invedbive  againft  folly  and  vice,  is  no  more  than  what 
jought  to  be  in  them ;  therefore  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  me 
rit. 

My  buflnefs  was  not  to  paint,  but  to  wafli ;  not  to  fhew 
beauties,  but  to  \vipe  off  ftains. 

Mr  Collier  has  indeed  given  me  an  opportunity  of  re 
forming  many  errors,  by  obliging  me  to  a  review  of  my 
own  plays. 

-"  Dum  relego  fcMplifle  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno 
*'  Me  quoque  qui  feci,  judice,  digna  lini." 
But  I  muft  affirm,  that  they  are  only  errors  occafioned 
by  inadvertency  or  inexperience,  and  that  J  am  confcious 
of  nothing  that  can  make  me  liable  to  his  cenfure,  or  ra 
ther  flandcr.  I  am  as  ready  to  own  the  advantages  I  have 
received  from  his  book,  as  to  demonftrate  the  wrongs ;  if 
I  refent  the  latter,  it  is  becaufe  they  were  intended  me; 
and  if  I  do  not  thank  him  for  the  other,  it  is  becaufe 
they  were  not  :  .he  would  have  poifoned  me,  but  he 
overdofed  it,  and  the  cxcefs  of  his  malice  has  been  my  fe- 
curity 

To  give  him  his  due,  he  feems  every  where  to  write 
more  from  prejudice  than  opinion  ;  he  rails  when  he 
iliouid  reafon,  and  for  gentle  reproofs  ufec  fcurrilous  re 
proaches.  He  looks  upon  his  adverfaries  to  be  his  ene 
mies  ;  and  to  juftify  his  opinion  in  that  particular,  before 
he  has  done  with  them,  he  makes  them  fo.  If  there  is 
any  fpirit  in  his  argument,  it  evaporates  and  flies  off  un- 
fcen,  through  the  heat  of  his  pafiion.  His  paflion  docs 
jiot  only  make  him  appear  in  many  places  to  be  in  the 
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wrong,  but  it  alfo  makes  him  appear  to  be  confcious  of  it. 
That  which  (hews  the  face  of  wit  in  his  writing,  has  in 
deed  no  more  than  the  face ;  for  the  head  is  wanting. 
Wit  is  at  the  beft  but  the  fign  to  good  understanding ;  it 
is  hung  out  to  recommend  the  entertainment  which  may 
be  found  within  :  and  it  is  very  well  when  the  invitation 
can  be  made  good.  As  the  outward  form  of  godlinels  is 
bypocrify ,  which  very  often  conceals  irreligiou,  and  immora 
lity  ;  fo  is  wit  alfo  very  often  an  hypocrify,  a  fuperficies 
glazed  upon  falfe  judgment,  a  good  face  fet  on  a  bad  un- 
derftanding. 

It  is  a  maflc  which  Mr  Collier  fometimes  wears,  but  it 
does  not  fit  the  mould  of  his  face  ;  he  prefumes  too  much 
on  the  fecurity  of  his  difguife,  and  very  often  ventures  till 
he  is  difcovered  :  he  does  not  know  himfelf  in  his  foreign, 
drefs,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  no  body  elfe  can. 
His  anceAor  of  honoured  memory,  recorded  in  ./Efop,  mil- 
carried  through  the  fame  felf-fufficiency.  Mr  Collier, 
\vhen  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  lion's  fkin,  (hould  have 
thought  of  an  expedient  of  concealing  his  tars  :  but,  it 
maj  be,  he  is  proud  of  them  and  thinks  it  proper  to  fliew 
that  he  has  them  both,  and  at  their  full  length. 

He  has  put  himfelf  to  Ibme  pain  to  fhew  His  reading  j 
and  his  reading  is  fuch,  that  it  puts  us  to  pain  to  behold 
it.  He  difcovers  an  ill  tafte  in  books,  and*a  worfe  digc- 
ftion.  He  has  fwallowed  fb  much  of  the  fcurn  of  others, 
that  the  overflowing  of  his  own  gall  was  fuperfluous  to 
make  it  rife  upon  his  tlomach.  But  he  ought  in  good 
manners  to  have  ftept  afide,  and  not  to  have  been  thus 
naufeous  and  ofFenfive  to  the  nofes  of  the  whole  country. 
But  as  his  reading  would  noi  flay  with  him,  fo  his  writing 
ran  away  with  him. 

Ben  Johnfon,  in  his  Difcoveries,  fays,  "  There  be  foms 
*'  men  are  born  only  to  fuck  the  poifon  of  books  *."  Hxbetit 
Tenenum  pro  -vittu  imo  pro  deliciis.  "  And  fuch  are  they  that 
*'  only  reliili  the  obfcene  and  foul  things  in  poets;  which 

*  Johnf.  Difc.  r>  702. 
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"  makes  the  proftfljon  taxed:  but  by  whom?  Men  thatwatefc 
*'  for  it,"  &c.  Something  farther  in  the  fame  Difcoveries, 
he  is  fpeaking  again  very  much  to  our  purpofe;  for  it  is  in 
juftification  of  prefenting  vicious  and  foolifh  chara&ers  on 
the  ftagc  in  comedy.  It  feems  Come  people  were  angry  at 
it  then  ;  let  us  compare  his  picture  of  them,  with  thecha- 
ja&ers  of  tho'e  who  quarrel  at  it  cow  *.  "  It  Cufficeth," 
fays  he,  «'  J  know  what  kind  of  perfons  I  difpleafe,  men 
*'  bred  in  the  declining  and  decay  of  virtue,  betrothed  to 
"their  own  vices;  that  have  abandoned  or  proftituted 
"  their  good  names ;  hungry  and  ambitious  of  infamy,  in- 
44  vefted  in  all  deformity,  enthralled  to  ignorance  and  ma- 
"  lice,  of  a  hidden  and  concealed  malignity,  and  that  hold 
**  a  concommitancy  with  all  evil." 

It  is  ftrange  that  Mr  Collier  Chould  overfee  theCe  two 
paffages,  when  he  was  fimpling  in  the  fame  field  where 
they  both  grow.  This  is  pretty  plain;  becaufe  in  the 
Sift  page  of  his  book  he  prefents  you  with  a  quotation 
from  the  fame  Discoveries,  as  one  entire  paragraph,  though 
feverally  collected  from  the  7^6  and  7  7th  pages  of  the 
original ;  fo  that  he  has  read  both  before,  and  beyond 
ihcfe  pafTages.  But  a  man  that  looks  in  a  glafs  often, 
tvalks  away,  and  forgets  his  refemblance. 

Mr  Collier's  vanity,  in  pretending  to  criticifm,  has  ex 
tremely  betrayed  his  ignorance  in  the  art  of  poetry  ;  this 
is  manifeft  to  all  that  understand  it.  And  xnethinks  his 
affe&ation  of  Ceeming  to  have  read  every  thing.  Comet imes. 
betrays  him  to  confeffions  that  are  not  much  to  his  advan 
tage.  I  wontjer  he  is  not  ailiamed  to  own,  that  he  is  fo 
veil  acquainted  with  the  s'xxXwna^wVcn  of  Ariftophanes. 
The  dialogues  of  Aretine,  or  Aloifa,  are  not  more  obfcene 
than  that  piece.  The  author  there,  as  Mr  Bayes  Cays, 
"  docs  egad  name  the  thing  dire&ly,"  and  that  in  above  a 
hundred  places.  But  perhaps  Mr  Collier  meant  to  veil 
that  play  under  a  mijnommer  (to  uCe  his  own  phraCe  f ) ; 
and  when  he  called  it  concianotores,  thought  we  could  not 
diCcover,  that  in  Cpitc  of  his  artifice,  or  his  ignorance,  he 
*  Jolinf,  Difc.  p.  114.  f  Cull.  p.  44. 
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»uft  mean  no  other  than  the  lewd  concionatrices,  or  par 
liament  women  of  Ariftophanes.  He  has  indeed  raked  to 
gether  a  ftrange  number  of  authors  names  :  but  as  Gide 
on's  army  of  two-and-thirty  thoufand  was  ordered  to  be 
reduced  to  three  hundred  ;  fo  his  rabble  of  citations,  with 
out  any  lofs  to  him,  might  be  reduced  to  a  much  lefs  num 
ber  ;  but  his  bafinefs-  is  not  difcipline,  but  tumult.  He 
appears  like  Captain  Tom  at  the  head  of  a  people  that  are 
fhuflled  together,  neither  the  world>  nor  they,  nor  he,  caa- 
ttll  why  :  but  iince  they  are  met,  plunder  is  the  word,  and 
the  playhoufe  is  rirfi  to  be  demolifhed. 

He  has  outdone  Bays  in  his  grand  dance;  nay,  the  hea 
then  philofophers,  in  their  notions  of  the  grand  chaos,  ne 
ver  imagined  a  greater  confufion.  All  religions,  all  coun 
tries,  all  ages  are  jumbled  together,  to  explode  what  all 
religions,  all  countries,  and  all  ages  have  allowed.  He  i» 
not  contented  with  his  batalia,  C(/*i],ounded  of  Brarainn, 
Brachmans-,  Mufties,  councils,  fathers,  the  Bifhop  of  Ar 
ras,  C7C.  But  the  philofophers,  nay,  the  very  poets  them- 
fclves  are  prefled  into  the  fervice. 

Cicero  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to  get  himfelf  a 
name  in  poetry  ;  and  Ariftotle  preferred,  tragedy  even  to 
philofophy.  But  Mr  Collier  has  converted  them  both;  in' 
fliort,  between  him  and  the  Bifliop  of  Arras,  they  have 
been  feduced  and  inveigled  over  to  the  other  fide,. 

He  pretends  to  triumph  in  the  heart  of  ParnafTus,  and 
Has  fown  diflention  in  the  bofoms  of  fome  of  the  chief 
proprietors.  Ovid  and  the  Plain-Dealer  are  revolted,  and' 
take  arms  agaihft  their  brethren,  while  Mr  Collier  fing$-. 
•with  Lucan  and  Hudibras  of — civil  fury,  <rc. 

"  Populumque  potentem, 
"  In  fua  viclrici  converfum  vifccra  dextra  : 

"  Cognatafque  acies 

"  Bays  againft  Bays — et  pi!a  minantia  pilis." 
I  wifli   his   feeds  of  fedition  were  fcattered  elfewhere;' 
for  here  i  think  they  will  hardly  thrive.     What  effect  his 
doctrine  in  private   families  will  have,  I  know  not,   when 
the  fupcriotity  conies  to  be  difputed  between  the  country;/ 
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gentlemen  and  their  chaplains;  or  rather,  as  Mr  Collier 
ha?  eftablifhcd  it,  between  the  chaplains  and  their  country 
gentlemen. 

I  am  not  tbe^nly  one  who  look  on  this  pamphlet  of  his 
to  be  a  gun  levcll'd  at  the  whole  laity,  while  the  fhot  only 
glances  on  the  theatre:  what  he  means  by  the  attack,  or 
•what  may  be  its  confequenccs,  I  know  not,  and  I  fuppofe 
he  cares  not.  *'  Bellum  inchoant  inertes,  fortes  -finiunt." 
But  there  are  thofe  who  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  an  occa- 
fion  of  making  recriminations.  With  refpec"t  to  his  parts, 
it  is  no  wife  thing  to  give  any  body  an  example  of  fearch- 
ing  into  books  for  negligent  and  foolifh  expreflions.  Di 
vines  have  fometimes  forgot  themfelves  in  controverfial 
writings;  d.fpute-s  begun,  or  pretended  to  have  bten  be 
gun  on  points  of  faith,  have  ended  in  fcurriious  and  pcv» 
fonal  reflections ;  and  from  tracts  of  divinity  have  dege 
nerated  into  pafquils  ^nd  lampoons.  That  Mr  Collier  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  controversy,  1  think  is  appa- 
rent;  but  I  hope  his  credit  is  not  fufficient  to  engage  any 
body  to  go  on  with  the  building. 

He  has  afTaulted  the  town  in  the  feat  of  their  principal 
and  mortreafonable  pleafure.  Down  with  the  theatre  right 
or  wrong.  "  Delendo  eft  Carthago,"  let  the  confequence 
"be  what  it  will.  That  was  a  very  raili  maxim;  and  if 
Cato  had  lived  to  have  feen  its  effects,  he  would  have  re 
pented  it.  To  profecute  an  ally  (and  that  defires  no  more 
than  to  continue  in  our  alliance)  as  an  enemy,  i«.  a  weak 
and  barbarous-  piece  of  policy. 

Perfecution  makes  men  perfevere  in  the  right  ;  and' 
persecution  may  make  them  perfifl  in  the  wrong.  Men 
may,  by  ill  ufage,  be  irritated  fbmetimes  to  aflert  and 
maintain  even  their  very  errors.  Perhaps  there  is  a  vi 
cious  pride  in  triumphing  in  the  w-orft  of  the  argument, 
r.-hich  is  very  prevailing  with  the  vanity  of  mankind.  I~ 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  is  net  without  his- 
fuare  of  this  vanity.  L  thiuk  truly  he  had  a  fall  appear- 
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ance  of  right  ou  his  fide  in  the  title  page  of  his  book;  but 
with  reafon  I  think  I  may  alfo  affirm,  that  by  this  mifma- 
nagement  he  has  very  much  weakened  his  title.  He  that 
goes  to  law  for  more  than  his  right)  makes  his  pretenfions, 
even  to  that  which  is  his  right,  fufpcekd;  as  a  true  ftory 
Jofcs  its  credit,  when  related  from  the  mouth  of  a  known 
liar. 

Mr  Collier's  many  falfe  citations  make  IMS  truth  fuf- 
pecSted;  and  his  mifappKcation  of  his  true  citations  very 
much  arraigns  both  his  judgment  and  fincerity.  His  au 
thorities  from  the  fathers  (with  all  due  rcfpetffc  to  them) 
are  certainly  no  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  if  he  had  cited 
the  two  Attic  laws  againfl  ths  licentioufnefs  of  the  old  co 
medy;  in  truth  not  To  much:  for  the  invectives  of  the 
fathers  were  levelled  at  the  cruelty  of  the  gladiators,  and 
the  obfcenity  of  the  pantomimes.  If  fome  of  them  have 
confounded  the  drama  with  fuch  fpe<5bacles,  it  was  an  over- 
fight  of  zeal  very  allowable  in  thofe  days;  and  in  the  in 
fancy  of  Chrifliar.ity,  when  the  religion  of  the  heathens 
•was  intermingled  with  their  poetry  and  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  ;  therefore  Chriftians,  then,  might  very  well  be 
forbidden  to  frequent  even  the  bert  of  them.  As  for  our 
theatres,  St  Auftin  and  Lactantius  knew  no  more  of  them, 
than  they  did  of  the  Antipodes ;  and  they  might  with  aa 
much  difficulty  have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  former 
would  in  afrcr-times  be  tolerated  in  a  Chriftian  ftate,  as 
that  the  latter  would  be  received  for  a  man  if  eft  and  corn- 
men  truth,  and  made  intelligible  to  the  capacity  of  every 
child  *. 

To  what  end  has  he  made  fuch  a  bugbear  of  the  theatre  ? 
Why  would  he  po fiefs  the  rr.inds  of  weak  and  melancholic 
people  with  fuch  i rightful  ideas  of  a  poor  play?  unlefs 
to  ibur  the  humours  of  the  people  of  moil  kiiure,  that 
they  might  be  more  apt  to  mif-tmploy  their  vacant  hours 
It  may  be  there  i*  net  uny  where  a  people,  who  ihould 
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Icfs  be  debarred  of  innocent  diverfions,  than  the  people  of 
England.  I  will  not  argue  this  point;  but  I  will  ftrength- 
en  my  obfervation  with  one  parallel  to  it  from  Polybius* 
That  excellent  author,  who  always  moralizes  in  hishiftory, 
and  initru(5bs  as  faithfully  as  he  relates;  in  his  fourth 
book,  attributes  the  ruin  of  Cynethia  by  the  ./Etolians,  in 
plain  terms,  to  their  degeneracy  from  their  Arcadiaa 
anceflors,  in  their  neglect  of  theatrical  and  mufical  per 
formances.  The  Cynethians,  fays  my  author,  had  their 
fituation  the  fartheft  north  in  all  Arcadia;  they  were 
fuhje&ed  to  an  inclement  and  uncertain  air,  and  for  the 
moft  part  cold  and  melancholic;  and,  for  this  reafon,  they 
of  all  people  fliould  lalt  have  parted  with  the  innocent  and 
wholefome  remedies,  which  the  diverfions  of  mufic  admi- 
niftred  to  that  fournefs  of  temper,  and  fullennefs  of  difpo- 
fition,  which  of  neceffity  they  mart  partake  from  the  dif- 
jiofition  and  influence  of  their  climate;  "  For  they  no 
•*  fooner  fell' to  neglect  there  wholefome  infh'tutions,  than 
"  they  fell  into  diflentions  and  civil  difcords,  and  grew  at 
"  length  into  fuch  depravity  of  manners,  that  their  crimes 
««  in  number  and  rneafure  furpafTed  all  nations  of  the 
«  Greeks  btiide  *." 

He  gives  us  to  underhand,  that  their  chornfes  on  the 
theatres,  their  frequent  affemblies  of  young  people,  men 
and  "'omen,  mingling  in  mufical  performances,  were  not 
inftituted  by  their  anceftors  out  of  wantonnefs  and  luxury, 
but  out  of  wifdom;  from  a  deliberated  and  effect i: a J  po 
licy,  and  for  the  reafon s  above  noted.  Much  more  might 
be  cited  from  Polybius,  who  has  made  a  very  confiderable 
digrefiion  on  this  occafion. 

The  application  of  whnt  I  have  borrowed  is  very  plain. 
Is  there  in  the  world  a  climate  more  uncertain  than  our 
own  ?  and  which  is  a  natural  confequence,  is  there  any 
•where  a  people  more  uufleady,  more  apt  to  discontent, 
more  faturnine,  dark  and  melancholic,  than  ouifelves  ? 
Are  we  not  of  all  people  the  moft  unfit  to  be  alone,  and 
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moft  unfafe  to  be  trufted  with  ourfelves  ?  Are  there  not 
more  felf-murderers,  and  melancholic  lunatics  in  England, 
heard  of  in  one  year,  than  in  a  great  part  of  Europe 
befides  ?  From  whence  are  all  our  fe<5ls,  fchifms,  and 
innumerable  fubdivifions  in  religion?  whence  our  plots, 
confpiracies,  and  feditions  ?  who  are  the  authors  and 
contrivers  of  thefe  things?  Not  they  who  frequent  the 
theatres  and  conforts  of  rnufic.  No  :  if  they  had,  it  may 
be  Mr  Collier's  invecStive  had  not  been  levelled  that  way ; 
his  <c  gunpowder  treafon  plot  upon  muficand  plays  (for  he 
fajs  "  mufic  is  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder  *")  had  broke 
out  in  another  place,  and  all  his  f  a  lie- wit  IK  He  s  been  fuia- 
moned  elfewhere. 
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